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APOLOGIA. 


In  the  summer  of  ’76,  I vented,  in  the  presence 
of  an  author,  some  unnecessarily  severe  strictures 
upon  the  infidelity  to  role  of  certain  characters  in  a 
novel.  “ Do  you  know,”  said  he,  in  a kind  voice, 
that  those  little  creatures,  ‘puppets,’  as  Thackeray 
playfully,  most  untruthfully  calls  them,  are  alive? 
That  when  once  you  have  given  them  being,  they 
seem  bound  to  run  counter  to  you,  in  a thoroughly 
erratic  course  of  free  will  ? Believe  me  : you  know 
nothing  of  the  difficulties  you  mock  at.  The  whole- 
somest  alkali  for  critical  dyspepsia  is  an  honest  at- 
tempt at  production.  Try  it.”  I did ; and  a few 
months  later  the  following,  somewhat  hasty,  enthu- 
siastic tale  confronted  me  with  the  appalling  distance 
between  visions  in  the  brain  and  their  photographs 
on  paper.  The  too  evident  truth  that  “I  wold  fayn 
have  seyde  better  if  I hadde  had  more  konning,” 
backed  by  the  merest,  politest  hint  at  transfer  of  my 
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own  adviser’s  counsel,  is  the  only  plea  for  mercy  I 
dare  put  forward. 

A word  upon  concluding  events  and  dates.  Laid 
aside  for  the  six  months’  cooling  enjoined  by  all 
critics — at  the  end  of  that  period,  when  it  should 
have  been  reshaped  and  polished,  an  illness,  followed 
by  two  years’  interdiction  ot  labor,  prevented.  The 
feeling  that  at  this  lapse  the  utterance  had  slipped  too 
far  away  to  be  grasped  and  moulded  again,  suggested 
its  presentation  without  further  revision  or  excuse. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


One  Morning  in  Rome, 

Grey  time-worn  marbles 
Hold  the  pui'e  Muses  : 

By  yellow  Tiber 

They  still  look  fair. — Arnold. 

PAST  piazzas  and  columns,  past  churches,  past  pal- 
aces ; far,  far  up  the  crowded,  merry  Corso — then, 
at  a gesture  to  the  coachman  from  the  younger  lady  in 
the  carriage,  turning  across  the  Via  de’  Condotti  to  Piazza 
di  Spagna  and  halting  before  the  little  fountain,  della 
Barcaccia,  for  her  favorite  look  at  the  models. 

There  they  are  as  usual,  basking  in  huddled  comfort 
on  the  approach  to  Trinita  dei  Monti — placidly  shifting 
their  gaze  from  their  dirt-encrusted  fingers  to  the  flicker- 
ing water  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  For  the  Roman  plebs 
are  water-worshippers ; they  set  their  goddess  on  a foun- 
tain-altar and  regard  her  from  afar  olf,  crying — if  not  with 
the  tongue,  at  least  with  all  their  natural  and  artificial 
covering — “ unclean,  unclean  ! ” 
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No  anxiety  needed  in  behalf  of  the  models  ; they  are 
at  their  old  worship. 

Away  again,  then,  through  the  Piazza,  glancing  at  the 
show  windows  bright  with  mosaics  His  Holiness  has 
graciously  permitted  to  be  pin-headed  into  semblance  of 
St.  Peter’s  and  distributed  for  no  trifling  consideration 
to  those  not  of  his  flock.  Past  shop-fronts  lined  with 
photographs  that  seem  to  have  languished  and  turned 
pale  with  waiting  for  their  journey  across  the  Atlantic, 
or  their  still  luckier  transfer  to  the  portfolio  of  some 
English  ‘Mees.’  Threading  the  narrow  Via  del  Babuino — 
glancing  here  at  its  studios  filled  with  effigies  of  gods, 
goddesses  and  mortals — there  into  its  magazines,  over- 
flowing with  little  models  of  Roman  ruins  and  Roman 
masterpieces;  counterfeits  of  bronze  in  such  varying 
grades  of  criminality  that  the  most  consummate  imposi- 
tion among  them  shall  cost  you  several  rouleaux  of  napo- 
leons, while  if  the  least  guilty  content  you,  you  shall  be 
furnished  with  a complete  outfit  in  Roman  remains  for 
less  than  thirty  francs. 

Leaving  behind  the  two  churches  Santa  Maria,  so 
vexatious  in  their  refusal  to  be  either  unlike  or  precisely 
alike,  as  they  stand  crowning  the  points  made  by  three 
avenues  that  here  converge  as  they  strike  the  broad, 
open  oval,  the  carriage  with  its  occupants  passes  on  into 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  It  pauses  for  a moment  near  that 
most  ancient  monument  which  marks  the  centre  of  the 
place.  The  gentleman  on  the  right  leans  over  for  an  in- 
terested look  at  the  obelisk.  Past  sixty  in  years,  rather 
tall,  portly,  a strong  sprinkle  of  grey  in  his  dark  hair  ; 
keen  eyes,  well-balanced  brow,  not  too  prominent;  a faint 
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white  stubble  just  gathering  about  his  throat  shows  why 
the  beard  is  dispensed  with,  and  why  you  may  see  his 
well-formed  mouth  and  chin,  which  good  living  has  not 
yet  robbed  of  all  their  refinement. 

A firm  hand  on  his  cane  ; you  recognize  in  him  an 
American ; a solid  New  Englander.  A little  too  much 
relaxation  about  his  lip,  perhaps;  that  comes  of  over- 
much yielding  to  the  whims  of  women.  But  it  only 
makes  him  the  more  comfortable  companion,  especially 
as  he  is  just  going  to  be  called  upon  for  another  exercise 
of  his  now  well-cultivated  faculty. 

“ Eggleston,  my  dear,”  calls  out  the  lady  who  occupies 
the  front  seat,  facing  her  husband  and  niece,  “ can’t  we 
go  on .?  ” 

‘‘  One  moment — ” 

“ It  is  a moment,”  says  Mrs.  De  Hart,  looking  at  her 
watch,  and  speaking  in  a tone  humorous,  but  determined. 
“ These  obelisks  are  actually  tiresome  : we  have  seen  them 
all  you  know.  Nothing  but  ugly,  red,  hieroglyphicked 
pieces  of  sandstone.  And  this  one,  I think,  we  have 
circled  round  twenty  times  at  least.” 

The  complaint  had  foundation.  In  the  month  they  had 
already  been  at  Rome,  Mr. DeHart’s  daily  employed  coach- 
man had  learned  his  master’s  little  preferences  and  always 
drew  up  as  they  passed  one  of  these  old  souvenirs  of  Egypt. 

“ You  forget,  Margaret,  that  this  is  a particularly  in- 
teresting one  to  me.” 

“No,  I don’t  forget  it;  but  I am  tired  out  of  hearing 
Herodotus  and  Champollion,  and  I don’t  want  to  sit  here 
in  the  sun,  and  perhaps  get  freckles,  and  think  upon 
Heliopolis.” 
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Mrs.  De  Hart  was  a lady  always  accurate  about  the 
names  of  things  : perhaps  because  she  rarely  went  far 
beyond  them.  She  was  not  mentally  finned  for  a steady 
swim  through  the  deep  seas  of  learning,  but  it  was  unde- 
niable that  she  did  meander  over  its  surface  in  a sprightly 
scramble  like  that  of  a water  spider,  no  less  graceful  than 
natural.  She  would  have  had  a gratifying  sense  of  exer- 
cise at  a high  rate  of  intellectual  speed  in  casually  making 
you  aware  that  she  knew  the  sources  of  information  about 
this  stone  and  its  exact  number  in  the  chronological 
catalogue,  in  such  wise  as  she  knew  there  were  napkins 
at  breakfast.  As  for  a direct  bestowal  of  either  fact  upon 
you,  she  could  not  have  dreamed  of  such  an  impertinence 
to  your  knowledge  or  her  breeding. 

“ And  we  are  going  to  be  too  late  at  the  Borghese,  are 
we  not,  Agnes  ? ” she  concluded,  with  an  appeal  to  her 
niece. 

But  Agnes  was  absorbed.  Her  eye  was  wandering 
up  Monte  Pinciano  : delightful,  most  un-Roman  spot  in 
Rome.  Wandering  over  its  perfectly  gravelled,  smooth, 
steep  roadbeds,  its  upright  banks,  thorny  with  artificial  en- 
tanglement of  cactus,  and  she  decidedly  preferred  it  to 
the  well-travelled  and  occasionally  thorn-bordered  road  of 
discussion  below.  So  she  did  not  hear.  Uncle  De  Hart, 
however,  had  ceased  to  insist,  the  coachman  had  caught 
the  word  ‘ Borghese’  as  a reminder  to  proceed  to  his 
destination ; already  the  carriage  was  in  motion  again, 
and  approaching  Porta  del  Popolo.  A few  seconds  of 
stony  clatter  after  they  pass  beneath  it,  and  they  turn  to 
enter  a great  gateway  whose  chief  pretensions  are  em- 
bodied in  its  overhanging  inscription,  while  the  coach- 
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man  curbs  his  horses  that  the  party  may  slowly  enjoy  the 
drive  through  the  Villa  grounds.  For  it  is  ‘ strangers’ 
morning’  at  the  Borghese.  The  ‘morning,’  that  is  to 
say,  of  people  who  set  their  clock  six  hours  behind  ; who 
live,  if  in  Europe,  by  American  time  ; who  rise  at  twelve 
and  dine  at  seven. 

“ Ah,  I like  this.  Aunty,”  exclaims  Agnes,  drawing  a 
long,  free  breath,  and  descending  to  join  the  company 
for  the  first  time. 

“ I like  this  sudden  division  between  city  and  coun- 
try, so  that  whichever  side  the  wall  you  may  be  on,  there 
is  no  mistaking  where  you  are.  I wish  everything  were 
as  plain  ; every  line  between  lovely  and  ugly,  I mean — 
between  right  and  wrong : then  one  never  need  hesitate 
just  what  to  do.” 

Thus  youth,  which,  when  a conscience  begins  to 
spring  in  it  that  criticises  the  instructions  of  those  on 
whom  it  would  naturally  lean  for  support,  sighs  for  the 
irresponsibility  fixed  demarcations  would  allow  it.  Alas, 
that  the  sighing,  (if  it  goes  on,)  develops  by  middle-age 
into  the  desire  to  have  its  now  strongly  shaped  prefer- 
ences held  up  before  it  as  right,  and — too  often  old  age 
finds  it  transformed  into  the  longing  to  see  an  illusion  of 
beauty  or  rightness  thrown  over  anything  in  a world 
where  there  seems  nothing  left  that  is  desirable  save  the 
one  thing  that  cannot  be  granted;  permission  to  remain 
and  enjoy  its  undesirability. 

We  have  plenty  of  time  for  our  aside,  for  Mrs.  De 
Hart  did  not  make  any  reply  to  her  niece ; making  reply 
to  such  a remark  was,  in  fact,  just  what  she  could  not 
have  conceived  herself  as  doing.  Their  intercourse  was 
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largely  composed  of  alternate  bestowal  of  remarks  upon 
each  other,  each  of  which  practically  shut  the  door  on 
conversation  as  far  as  congenerous  answer  was  concerned. 
Uncle  was  usually  the  medium  of  explanation  between 
them,  and  a very  available  medium  he  was,  too  : he  com- 
bined, to  a degree,  that  trenchant  straightness  of  vision 
which  was  his  niece’s  characteristic,  with  the  high  apprecia- 
tion of  worldly  values  which  distinguished  Mrs.  De  Hart. 

The  latter  lady  was  just  now  fluttering  the  leaves  of  a 
guide-book  that  contained  a list  of  rarities  at  the  Museum 
of  Sculpture,  but  she  gained  no  idea  from  it  of  the  de- 
mand which  the  entire  contents  might  make  upon  her 
time,  or  which  few  unrenowned  pieces  among  them  she 
should  select  to  criticise  to  her  acquaintance  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  exhaustive  study  she  had  given  to  the  col- 
lection. 

“We  must  positively  get  through  it  to-day,”  decided 
she,  looking  up.  “ It  is  an  annoying  bore  not  to  have 
seen  it.  You  will  help  me,  Eggleston,  and  read  off  the 
lists  for  me.  They  will  have  ‘ fans  ’ of  course,  I sup- 
pose. Have  they  not,  Agnes  ? And  pray  remember  not 
to  choose  a greasy  one.  It  is  a horror  to  use  them  at 
all.”  And  Aunt  Margaret  bent  her  delicate  face  towards 
her  book  again.  Not  so  far,  however,  as  to  disturb  the 
perfect  attitude  in  which  she  is  disposed  upon  the  seat. 
She  occupies  it  alone,  for  of  what  use  is  a carriage-dress 
if  its  contours  are  to  be  infracted  by  some  one  sitting  be- 
side you.^  Aunt  Margaret  frowns  upon  that  solecism 
when  she  is  out  on  parade.  As  you  look  at  her,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  if  outward  perfection  has  been 
'her  only  aim,  she  has  at  least  ennobled  it  by  her  splendid 
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devotion  and  success.  She  looks  fit  to  “ stand  before 
kings;” — has  done  so,  in  fact,  without  disarrangement  of 
dress  or  demeanor.  If  I were  to  describe  the  magnifi- 
cence in  which  she  is  appareled,  the  fleeting  nature  of 
fashion  could  only  guarantee  a ludicrous  result ; but  on 
this  day  Aunt  Margaret’s  spirit  stands  very  high  in  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  what  it  is.  Her  figure,  time  and 
fashion  can  not  change ; it  is  simply  beautiful  and  unmis- 
takably high-bred.  She  can  wear  an  India  shawl  and 
not  look  ugly — on  the  other  hand  she  has  no  need  for 
that  sheltering  resort  of  more-than-middle-aged  ladies. 
She  is  full  fourteen  years  younger  than  her  husband  and 
does  not  look  beyond  forty.  Her  eyes  are  grey-blue ; 
intelligent  and  still  vivid ; her  hair — well,  as  she  herself 
is  in  an  unpersuaded  state  whether  it  is  yet  ashy-blonde 
or  grey,  perhaps  I had  better  let  that  pass.  But  she 
sometimes  thinks  that  if  powder  has  not  come  in  by  the 
time  she  is  at  home  again,  she  shall  take  the  initiative  in 
her  own  circle  and  introduce  it.  She  can  still  set  a very 
firm,  unconditionally-shod  little  foot  upon  the  ground, 
whenever  she  condescends  to  wish  to  do  so,  though  in 
the  past  three  years  that  terrible  scourge  of  New  England, 
consumption,  has  seized  her  and  made  sad  inroads  upon 
her  vigor.  But  as  if  her  worldliness  had  even  been  able  to 
enslave  this  monster  and  force  it  to  the  feet  of  Beauty, 
it  has  not  yet  accentuated  her  joints  or  her  features  but 
given  only  an  added  fragility  and  refinement  to  her  look ; 
a deepened  delicacy  and  rose-tint  to  her  complexion. 

In  addition,  her  face  wears  that  superposed  refine- 
ment which  comes  upon  the  faces  of  all  whose  life-long 
association  has  been  with  elegances — unless  here  and 
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there  one  which  Nature  has  moulded  too  great  and  grand 
to  subject  itself  to  the  tiny  sculpture.  Her  manner  is 
(preferably)  affable ; in  those  cases  where  social  compli- 
cations require  it  to  be  something  quite  different,  Mrs. 
De  Hart  is  of  course  not  the  weak  creature  to  fall  short 
of  duty.  But,  though  no  lady  has  a more  adequate  and 
well  placed  admiration  of  ruins  and  of  the  poetic  way  in 
which  Roman  villas  are  neglected,  Mrs.  De  Hart  is  not  a 
person  in  whose  company  the  Borghese  grounds  are  seen 
at  their  best  estate.  With  her  you  at  once  become  aware 
that  they  are  not  kept  like  an  English  park ; that  though 
the  wealth  of  turf  under  that  venerable  ilex  has  a sooth- 
ing coolness  to  make  you  long  to  roll  your  bare  head 
upon,  yet  here,  just  in  a spot  where  everybody  can  see  it, 
it  lacks  full  three  inches  of  being  aligned  to  the  carriage 
drive,  to  say  nothing  of  a frightful  general  tendency  to 
scramble  away  from  the  roots  of  small  groups  of  shrub- 
bery everywhere.  It  is  due  to  her  that  the  cracks  in  the 
weed-grown  fountains  spread  wider  than  usual  and  the 
lizard  refuses  to  come  out  and  slide  across  them,  disguis- 
ing them  with  the  rainbow  dazzle  of  his  colors  in  the  sun. 
It  is  in  her  presence  that  the  statues  all  thrust  out  broken 
noses  from  the  rich  screens  of  clambering,  trailing  vine, 
in  which  the  true  Spirit  of  Romance,  as  also  the  decorous 
sense  of  every  author  who  has  ever  written  about  them, 
has  tenderly  hidden  them.  A pungent  odor  of  artificial 
perfection  emanates  from  her  and  searches  the  surround- 
ings, combining  only  with  like  and  putting  all  contrasts 
out  of  countenance. 

Agnes  too,  feels  the  influence,  and  though  she  does 
not  know  why,  the  enthusiasm  that  fell  upon  her  at  enter- 
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ing,  has  faded ; it  threatens  to  be  replaced  by  a naughty, 
would-be-cynical  feeling.  These  old  groves  were  familiar 
to  her  childhood,  when  she  wandered  here  with  little 
fingers  clasped  around  her  father’s  hand,  and  though  in 
the  last  month  she  has  seen  them  a score  of  times,  it  has 
never  been  with  so  little  satisfaction  as  to-day,  when  Mrs. 
De  Hart,  owing  to  a protracted  indisposition  that  has 
confined  her  drives  to  the  Pincian,  visits  them  for  the 
first  time. 

The  carriage  rolled  on  and  climbed  a little  knoll  of 
rising  ground,  crowned  by  an  arched  and  pillared  frag- 
ment that  wore  all  the  air  of  genuine  antiquity.  “ There 
is  a charming  ruin,”  said  Mrs.  De  Hart,  neglecting  to 
turn  a leaf  and  incurring  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  ven- 
ture on  original  remark,  instead  of  looking  at  the  facts. 

“ You  are  going  astray  of  the  gui4ebook,  Aunty. 
That’s  not  a ruin.  It’s  Faustina.  It  is  artificial.” 

“ Indeed,”  said  Aunt  Margaret,  visibly  vexed.  “ I 
should  scarcely  know  it.” 

“ Of  course  you  couldn’t  know  it  at  all,  except  that 
you  might  know  you  will  find  such  things  here.  Wher- 
ever galleries  are  the  proper  things  to  have,  there  you  ex- 
pect counterfeits  of  old  masters  ; where  diamonds  are  the 
rage,  paste;  ruins,  where  ruins.” 

Uncle  De  Hart  put  his  arm  around  Agnes,  and  drew 
her  up  to  him. 

“Is  not  my  little  girl  growing  old  rather  too  fast.?  I 
don’t  like  to  hear  her  talk  in  this  way.” 

“ I -was  only  generalizing,  uncle.  Didn’t  you  say  the 
other  day  there  were  a few  things  that  could  only  be  done 
while  we  were  young,  and  that  making  generalizations  was 
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one  of  them — that  people  couldn’t  do  it  later  in  life  be- 
cause when  they  came  to  get  all  the  facts  in  they  were 
too  conflicting  ? So  I mean  to  hurry  up  and  take  my 
share  of  talking  philosophy  before  I grow  too  wise.” 

Uncle  laughed  at  having  his  desultory  flings  at  wis- 
dom returned  to  him  in  this  guise,  but  there  was  still  a 
shade  of  concern  upon  his  face. 

“ If  you  will  listen  to  an  old  man  who  loves  you  dear- 
ly,” said  he,  “you  will  believe  that  you  can  never  be  such 
a satisfaction  to  yourself,  and  such  a delight  to  every  one 
else,  as  when  you  are  young,  fresh,  and  simple.  Don’t 
try  to  grow  out  of  it  ; don’t  go  beyond  it.  I can  speak 
for  the  older  fellows  at  least,  that  when  they  see  a sweet 
bud  of  a girl  trying  to  blossom  herself,  out  wide  in  that 
way,  they  want  to  tie  a thread  around  her  before  it  is  too 
late.  It  is  not — it  is  the  simple  truth,  my  darling,  it  is 
not  attractive.” 

Agnes  had  a habit  of  serious  listening  to  her  uncle. 
She  looked  at  him  now  with  a mute  gaze  that  was  over- 
flowing with  the  Eve-like  wish,  “ if  one  could  only  be 
both ! ” 

Her  uncle  answered  her  accordingly 

“ You  can  not  be  learned  and  thoughtful  and  at  the 
same  time  be  sweet  and  simple.  And  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  both,  do,  pray,  be  the  right  one.  I am  afraid 
this  Roman  air  is  too  grave  for  you.  I could  wish,  Mar- 
garet, since  you  refuse  to  do  anything  here,  that  we  were 
in  our  winter  settlement  at  Florence,  with  people  about 
us  once  more.  The  gayety  would  be  the  best  thing  for 
Agnes.” 

But  Mrs.  De  Hart  had  plans  of  her  own  to  be  accom- 
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plished  before  exposing  her  niece  to  the  attractions  of 
society  again.  “ Agnes  had  better  bear  in  mind,”  said 
she,  with  a touch  of  tartness  left  over  from  her  recent 
mistake,  “ that  there  is  no  girl  young  men  so  fear  and 
avoid — above  all,  for  a wife,  as  one  who  affects  learned 
talk  and  philosophises  about  life.” 

Uncle’s  influence  melted  off  Agnes  in  an  instant. 

“ I bear  in  mind.  Aunty I understood  that  I had 
cai'te  blanche  to  be  as  learned  or  otherwise  disagreeable  as 
I chose,  and  all  would  be  condoned  if  I would  but  stretch 
out  my  hand  and  take  the  young  man,  the  pattern  of  per- 
fection, who  is  waiting  for  me.  Don’t  you  impress  it 
upon  me  every  day .?  ” 

Aunty  craftily  skipped  the  naughtiness  and  bore  upon 
the  essential  point. 

“You  may  wake  up  to  see  what  you  have  thrown 
away,  when  it  is  too  late.  I don’t  know  why  he  should 
spend  the  entire  summer  at  Saratoga  and  not  come  near 
Portland,  for  the  first  time  in  five  years.  Young  gentle- 
men do  not  usually  find  one  spot  hold  out  interesting  the 
whole  season  through,  unless  there’s  some  good  reason  for 
it.  I suspect  it  is  some  young  beauty  whose  mother  is 
obliged  to  remain  there  for  the  waters.” 

“ The  more  charming  she  is  the  better  she  will  please 
me,  if  she  is  going  to  marry  George,”  replied  Agnes,  un- 
disturbed : “ I can  not  refuse  him  as  long  as  he  persists 
in  not  asking  me,  but  you  know.  Aunty,  that  I do  not 
wish  to  marry.  Unless  you  are  both  determined  to  have 
me  leave  you,”  continued  she,  with  a bright  smile  up  at 
Mr.  De  Hart.  “Say,  Uncle  Eggleston — do  you  truly 
wish  me  away.?  Don’t  you  want  me — to  keep .?  ” 
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That  beaming,  bewitching  face  had  become  perhaps 
the  loveliest  thing  in  the  world  to  Eggleston  De  Hart ; 
he  would  have  given  an  easy  half  of  his  fortune  to  kiss  it 
in  that  very  breath  when  it  raised  itself  in  sweet  appeal 
to  him,  but  he  would  not  let  his  sentiment  vitiate  this 
opportune  moment. 

“ It  is  not  for  me  to  consider  what  I might  best  like,” 
said  he,  very  seriously,  “ but  what  will  be  best  for  my 
dear  girl’s  happiness.  I tell  you  truly,  my  darling, 
there  is  no  way  I could  be  so  positively  secure  of  it  as  to 
see  her  married  to  George  Huntingdon.” 

Agnes  turned  away  and  gave  a little  sigh.  Mrs.  De 
Hart  was  silent,  perceiving  her  work  was  being  better 
done  for  her.  The  carriage  drew  up  before  the  battered 
front  of  the  Casino  and  the  offer  of  the  footman’s  ser- 
vices relieved  Agnes’  painful  constraint. 

“Aunt  Madge,  you  make  me  dispensation  of  the  tour, 
don’t  you  ? ” begged  her  niece  as  they  entered  the  central 
saloon.  “ It  is  far  from  new  to  me,  you  remember,  and 
you  are  just  going  to  do  it  regularly,  in  the  least  possible 
time.” 

Mrs.  De  Hart  easily  assented.  She  had  come  for 
business  on  this  occasion ; the  hours  from  two  till  four 
o’clock  would  be  required  for  it.  Leaning  upon  her 
husband’s  arm  the  first  list  was  taken  up  and  the  careful 
study  entered  upon. 

Agnes  strayed  along  through  the  familiar  rooms  on 
the  Romeward  side  and  ascending  the  staircase  entered 
the  long  hall  on  the  right,  that  readily  calls  up  Clough’s 
exclamation — 

“ Alas  ! Bernini  has  filled  it  with  sculpture  ! ” 
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Here,  a few  persons,  already  seated  or  walking  up  and 
down,  regarded  the  statues.  Agnes  passed  on  and  placed 
herself  not  far  from  the  well  known  David,  at  an  extremity 
of  the  room.  This  David,  as  very  likely  the  reader 
knows,  is  the  most  realistic  David  that  has  yet  dared  to 
be  ; he  has  swallowed  his  nether  lip  and  half  his  chin  in 
intense  concentration  of  himself  upon  the  mighty  effort 
that  is  to  rend  the  Philistine’s  forehead.  Agnes  could 
not  help  a kind  of  laughing  pity  for  him,  standing  there, 
forced  to  carry  that  shocking  mouth  through  all  the  ages, 
unless  released  by  some  compassionate  Vandal  of  the. 
future. 

“Yet,”  she  acknowledged,  half  aloud,  “Bernini’s 
literalness  has  not  had  such  a killing  effect  here  as  in  the 
Daphne  ” — looking  up  and  finding  herself  behind  it.  “ I 
can  not  bear  the  sight  of  it.  The  David  at  least  carries 
with  it  a conviction  that  he  more  probably*  than  not,  did 
look  so  when  he  threw  the  stone.” 

Discovering  that  she  had  carelessly  seated  herself 
where  there  was  nothing  very  attractive  to  look  at,  yet 
not  feeling  moved  to  get  up  and  go  in  search  of  some- 
thing, (for  this  gallery,  though  large  and  valuable,  is 
notably  deficient  in  objects  that  spontaneously  demand 
the  interest — at  least  after  one  has  seen  the  true  living 
marbles  of  Rome),  Agnes  sat  idly  there  for  a half-hour, 
and  let  her  thoughts  wander  over  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 
as  the  thoughts  of  a bright,  eager  young  girl  will  wander 
over  all  the  preparatory  objects  of  creation  before  the 
stirring  hour  comes  when  she  suddenly  awakes  to  concen- 
trate all  her  attention  on  the  crowning  work  of  the  sixth 
day.  It  is  an  excellent  time  to  draw  her  portrait  for 
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you  : I suppose  the  reader  sees  I have  been  afraid  to 
touch  it.  It  is  true  ; what  if  when  I have  made  it  as  ac- 
curate as  I can — you  should  not  like  her  ? I hope  you 
will.  If  you  are  a man — above  all  a man  whose  purity 
is  not  of  ignorance,  but  has  its  deep  root  in  knowledge, 
I would  fain  believe  you  will. 

Agnes  does  not  quite  rise  to  the  average  height  of 
American  women,  but  as  that  measure  is  greater  than 
persons  ever  suspect  who  have  not  looked  up  the  statis- 
tics, she  is  quite  tall  enough.  Her  waist  is  an  inch  too 
large  (vide  Mrs.  De  Hart) ; we  may  be  grateful  that  it  is 
not  further  out  of  the  way,  for  she  is  perfectly  healthy. 

The  contours  of  her  figure  are  superb ; “ incedit 
regina,”  but  with  a vast  addition  of  modern  grace.  It  is 
not  so  classic  as  to  be  the  despair  of  Parisian  dressmakers, 
but  possesses  just  enough  touch  of  “ to-day  ” to  incite 
them  to  elevate  their  models.  It  has  much  in  common 
with  Mrs.  De  Hart’s,  especially  the  quality  of  unchangea- 
bleness. Agnes  is  a girl  who  could  carry  her  figure  to 
fourscore  ; who  will  gather  brain,  not  body,  as  the  years 
go,  and  come  up  at  forty  in  astonishing  contrast  with 
maidens  who  waved  a pink  face  above  a straight  little 
stem  of  a waist  and  in  twenty  years’  time  have  appropri- 
ated a circumference  appalling  to  contemplate.  Agnes’ 
form  is  the  worldly  half  of  her;  her  face  is  altogether 
different.  The  nose  has  the  splendid  Greek  depth  at  the 
root  which  the  unworshipful  say,  gives  it  on  a side  view 
the  virtue  of  a narrow  parallelogram.  But  whoever  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know  one  of  the  few  living  own- 
ers of  such  noses,  understands  that,  (born  in  our  times) 
they  signify  the  intensest  susceptibility  to  discern  and 
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Struggle  after  the  highest  artistic  excellence,  such  as 
flowed  like  his  own  breath  from  the  Greek — perhaps 
spiritual  excellence  as  well — together  with  a hard  little 
grain  of  common  sense  firmly  imbedded  in  the  character, 
for  all  these  fine  fancies  and  upward  aspirations  to  strike 
practical  fire  upon. 

The  feature  under  discussion  is  not  pure  Greek,  how- 
ever ; it  has  a shallow,  yet  perceptible  curve  of  separation 
from  the  wide,  well-rounded  forehead,  and  a trifling  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  the  straight  line  at  the  very  tip,  results 
in  faintest  downward  deflection,  but  sufficient  to  lend  a 
possible  pathos  on  occasion.  The  hair,  black  and  straight 
in  the  mass,  gathers  itself  up  at  the  edges  into  those 
shadowing,  softening  clouds  which  few  female  faces  have 
sufficient  delicate  bloom  to  forego.  Not  Agnes’,  cer- 
tainly; her  complexion  is  the  clear  grey  the  olive  shows 
when  the  south  wind  blows  under  its  leaves  and  raises  all 
their  silvery  linings  towards  the  sun.  Rarely  visited  by 
a blush,  her  face  is  almost  too  statuesque,  in  quiet  ; its 
human  charm,  its  varying  expression,  must  be  sought  in 
the  dilating  pupil  that  suddenly  transforms  the  grey  eye 
to  black  : in  the  poises  of  the  head,  varied  as  a bird’s ; 
most  of  all,  in  the  perfect  mouth,  which  adapts  itself  with 
equal  ease  to  love,  hate,  scorn,  compassion,  pride, 
humility,  and  each  seems  at  the  time  its  most  natural  and 
beautiful  mien.  For  of  all  these  conflicting  sentiments 
my  young  heroine  is  intensely  capable.  No  one  of  them, 
however,  disturbs  the  absolute  repose  of  her  features  just 
at  present ; she  has  been  sitting  the  whole  half-hour  with 
her  face  turned  away  from  the  Daphne,  as  fixedly  as  if 
she  were  posed  for  a profile  portrait  to  an  artist  in  the 
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corner  below,  near  the  door  of  the  corridor.  And  if  we 
look  carefully,  we  shall  find  that  the  occasion  has  not 
been  wasted  ; there  is  the  artist,  a young  man  of  twenty- 
seven  perhaps,  working  away. 

Not  that  there  is  a pencil  in  his  hand ; it  only  holds  a 
Borghese  list  that  the  withered  little  custode  reached  up 
to  him  with  a bow  as  he  ascended  the  stair.  Paper  too, 
indeed,  would  be  an  unsafe  material  for  a portrait  of  any 
value ; the  artist  has  been  sketching  it  where  it  will  be  a 
little  more  secure. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Schuyler. 
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HE  young  gentleman  seems  to  have  concluded  his 


X work,  for  he  rises  and  strides  across  the  room  with 
the  look  and  bearing  of  a cavalry  colonel,  smoothed 
down  however,  with  a becoming  modesty  as  he  reaches 
the  lady  he  has  been  contemplating  so  long.  Towering 
some  inches  above  six  feet  and  strikingly  handsome,  he 
attracts  every  one’s  notice  as  he  comes  forward,  and  even 
Agnes,  at  the  little  stir,  arouses  and  regards  him.  Great 
hazel-brown  eyes,  bright  chestnut  hair,  cropped  around 
a massive  head,  thick  chestnut  beard,  shading  olf  into 
black  at  the  edges ; a complexion  all  informed  with  ener- 
getic, vigorous  blood,  a stout  pair  of  shoulders  sloping  in 
to  a thin  flank,  a hand  whose  fine  muscularity  insisted  on 
demonstrating  itself  in  spite  of  the  kid  glove  that  dis- 
guised it — plainly,  a gentleman  who  set  man-millinery 
under  foot,  and  whose  clothes  became  reduced  to  his  own 
individuality  as  soon  as  he  adopted  them — so  much  out- 
line of  him  Agnes  had  time  for  as  he  crossed  the  gallery. 
He  removed  his  hat  and  disclosed  a white  forehead  which 
was  not  quite  in  consonance  with  the  rest  of  his  appear- 
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ance,  and  argued  a delicacy  and  susceptibility  which 
omitted  from  his  nature  would  have  left  it  more  at  har- 
mony with  itself. 

“ Pardon  me,”  said  he,  “ if  in  a foreign  city,  where 
Miss  Condelet  would  not  naturally  recognize  me,  I ven- 
ture to  recall  myself  to  her  memory.” 

The  face  had  a certain  likeness  to  one  which  in  the 
past  six  months  had  occasionally  flitted  across  Agnes’ 
recollection,  forming,  by  its  beauty,  though  she  had 
almost  forgotten  its  owner,  a background  for  unfavorable 
criticism  upon  masculine  faces  in  general. 

“I  am  almost  certain  I remember  your  face,”  an- 
swered she. 

“ I had  the  honor  to  pass  an  evening  with  you  at  Ex- 
Gov.  Winrell’s,  in  New  York,”  said  the  young  man,  hop- 
ing he  should  not  be  obliged  to  resort  to  his  card- 
pocket. 

“ Ah,  it  is  Mr.  Edel  Schuyler,”  said  Agnes,  “ I recol- 
lect; and  it  was  a very  pleasant  evening.” 

“ I am  gratified  if  you  are  willing  to  adopt  my  own 
opinion  of  it,”  and  Schuyler  bowed. 

“ If  I remember  correctly  it  was  pleasant  because  you 
did  not  talk  stupid  flattery.” 

“ I thought  there  was  another  reason,”  returned  he, 
“ but  I am  admonished.” 

“ How  odd  that  we  should  meet  again,  here  in  Rome. 
I am  sure  neither  of  us  thought  of  it.” 

“ Do  you  know — it  did  not  even  seem  surprising  ta 
see  you  come  in?  I was  thinking,  just  then,  of  some  re- 
marks you  made  that  evening,  and  the  transition  to  your- 
self was  almost  natural.” 
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“ You  were  here  and  knew  me  when  I came  in  ? ” 

“ Directly.” 

It  is  not  so  unpleasing,  after  all,  to  have  a handsome 
young  man  explain  that  you  have  been  in  his  memory 
through  six  months’  time,  if  he  will  connect  it  with  some 
external  reason  that  will  take  the  edge  off  the  embarrass- 
ment of  listening.  “ Let  us  see,”  said  Agnes,  musingly, 
“ about  marbles,  I suppose.  It  was  a long  conversation 
upon  art,  was  it  not  ? I remember  we  wasted  the  whole 
evening  away  from  the  crush,  in  the  conservatory.” 

“ It  was  your  canon  that  masterpieces  are  self-proving 
that  I had  in  mind.  You  told  me  you  had  little  faith  in 
masterpieces  that  could  not  manifest  themselves  without 
a medium.  Do  you  still  keep  up  the  practice  of  going 
unprepared  to  the  galleries  and  having  the  good  things 
show  themselves  to  you  and  then  coolly  turning  to  verify 
them  as  such  in  the  list  ? ” 

“ Ah,  I see  you  are  laughing  at  me  : no,  at  present  I 
am  sighing  for  more  worlds ; I believe  I have  been  the 
rounds.” 

“ I assure  you — no.  If  I laughed  it  was  at  thinking 
of  my  own  poor  success.  I have  been  trying  it.” 

“ Ah,”  cried  Agnes,  “ you  interest  me.” 

‘‘  I incline  to  think,”  said  Schuyler,  as  he  resumed 
his  hat  and  they  unconsciously  began  a sauntering  prom- 
enade up  and  down  the  hall,  “ that  your  directions  are 
fallible,  or  else  there  is  a wonderful  deal  of  rubbish  among 
what  is  called  art.” 

Agnes  laughed,  misled  a little  by  Schuyler’s  impassive 
look. 

“ The  working  of  my  rule  need  not  infringe  upon  that 
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vast  margin  at  all,”  she  replied.  “ But  if  it  be  a good 
rule  that  is  well  believed  in,  mine  is  one.  All  the  treatises 
in  the  world  could  not  convince  me  that — the  Fornarina, 
for  instance,  is  a noble  creation,  because,  do  what  I will, 
she  makes  me  want  to  get  away  from  her — she  seems  all 
clay.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  grand  pictures  and 
statues  that  I knew  were  such  as  soon  as  I saw  them. 
It  was  great  pleasure  afterwards  to  find  the  judgment  of 
the  world  the  same  with  mine  in  most  cases,  for  it  went 
to  prove  it  was  not  due  to  any  particular  sensitiveness  in 
myself  that  I discovered  their  merits,  but  came  from  the 
penetrative  power  of  true  Art.  (Here  Schuyler  smiled 
at  the  young  lady’s  corollary.)  I believe  it  will  impress 
itself  on  any  one  who  will  honestly  go  to  it  for  informa- 
tion, not  seek  it  at  the  hands  of  its  critics.” 

“ And  many  of  your  ‘ discoveries  ’ were  made  when 
you  were  very  young.  I remember  you  adduced  that  in 
support  of  the  argument.” 

“Yes,  I was  only  a child.  How  vividly  I recollect 
my  first  sight  of  Fra  Angelico’s  ‘ Linaiuoli  ’ Virgin  and 
Child.  It  was  ten  years  ago.  We  had  just  come  to 
Florence  to  live,  and  it  was  my  father’s  delight  to  have 
me  running  about  the  galleries,  making  ‘ discoveries  ; ’ as 
you  please  to  call  them.  He  made  a fete  of  it  when  I 
fell  upon  the  ‘ Virgin  ’ the  first  day  ; there  was  not  such 
a crowd  of  copyists  about  it  as  you  will  find  now.  But 
it  was  a painful  pleasure  to  me.  I cried  for  days  because 
I could  not  have  a heavenly  face  and  golden  hair  like 
hers.” 

Schuyler  smiled  again — looking  down  at  the  black- 
haired girl  who  wanted  to  be  an  angel.  Her  appearance 
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was  certainly  very  wide  of  the  traditional  type — yet  the 
fact  did  not  seem  afflictive  to  the  beholder. 

The  art-prattle  went  on. 

“No,”  resumed  Schuyler  decisively,  at  the  next  turn 
of  their  walk,  “ it  is  my  duty  to  confess  to  you,  since  you 
are  the  priestess  who  commanded  me  to  worship  in  this 
fashion,  that  my  reverence  of  the  altars  at  which  I ought 
to  kneel  has  not  often  come  up  to  the  level  required  by 
the  guide-book.  I allow  you  a few  exceptions — the 
Flora  of  the  Naples  Museum,  for  one.  I spent  two  days 
stretched  out  on  the  edge  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  looking 
at  her  ; not  intentionally — my  time  in  Europe  is  very  brief 
— but  because  she  exacted  it.  There  are  things  in  the 
Louvre  and  elsewhere  that  I thoroughly  admire,  but  I 
think  it  partly  because  I have  studied  them — because  they 
are  now  familiar  to  me  from  casts  and  copies.” 

“Well — what  have  you  seen  ? ” 

“What  is  to  be  seen  in  Paris  and  Naples  only;  I 
came  by  the  coast  route,  stopping  a day  at  Nismes.” 

“ And  how  long  have  you  been  in  Rome  } ” 

“A  week.” 

“ Oh,  then  of  course  you  have  seen  everything  here.” 

There  was  the  least  perceptible  flush  on  Schuyler’s 
cheek.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  visited  the  Corsini, 
the  Rospigliosi,  the  Barberini  and  the  Doria-Pamphili. 
He  had  just  stepped  inside  the  Capitol  to  see  if  the  real 
Antinotis  had  the  exquisite,  almost  infantine  grace  that 
had  been  so  long  familiar  to  him  in  its  photograph — he 
had  even  taken  a peep  at  a catacomb. 

“What  ; you  have  neglected  the  churches,”  criticised 
Agnes. 
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“ I have  been  in  St.  John  Lateran.” 

You  should  see  the  gigantic  cherubs  of  St.  Peter’s. 
I am  sorry  you  have  been  too  occupied  to  go  there,” 
began  Agnes,  seriously,  but  ending  helplessly  in  a naughty 
little  laugh. 

“ Ah,  I see  you  are  merciless.  Miss  Condelet,  you  will 
have  the  last  drop  of  confession.  Yes,  I have  been  to  St. 
Peter’s,  and  anywhere,  in  fact  everywhere  else  you  choose. 
I have  been  running  around  to  ‘ get  a definite  outline 
for  my  own  ignorance’;  later,  I am  going  to  take  up  the 
details.” 

“ I imagine  that  part  of  sight-seeing  is  usually  put  over 
by  Americans  until  ‘ next  time.’  ” 

Schuyler  looked  at  Miss  Condelet  suddenly  to  know 
how  he  was  to  take  this  remark.  But  Agnes  had  a musing 
expression  that  showed  him  she  had  already  forgotten  him 
in  the  subject  his  action  had  led  into. 

She  did  not  realize  that  her  remark  was  a platitude  or 
an  impertinence,  according  as  its  intention  was  general  or 
personal.  She  had  not  much  yet  of  that  wisdom  which 
oversalts  to  well-nigh  spoiling  the  fresh  young  flavor  of 
life ; she  was  just  at  the  stage  where  it  is  found  the  most 
fascinating  thing  in  existence  to  draw  sapient  deductions 
about  the  world — to  rediscover  the  old  secrets  of  Nature 
and  enthusiastically  utter  them  with  a sense  of  their  fresh- 
ness and  importance — to  cut  her  own  mark  on  ideas,  here 
and  there,  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  trail  has  been  blazed 
before. 

Schuyler,  not  finding  further  defense  of  his  conduct 
called  for,  or  perhaps  piqued  that  Agnes  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  go  wandering  off  instead  of  talking  with  him. 
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— he  did  not  know  it  was  an  engrossing  habit  with  her, — 
said*  nothing,  and  the  pair  made  several  turns  of  the 
room  in  silence. 

“ There  is  nothing  I should  like  better,”  began  Miss 
Condelet  at  length,  whose  meditations  had  traveled  a long 
way  from  her  last  words,  “ than  to  hear  some  opinions, 

- unpremeditated  ones,  from  just  such  a person  as  your- 
self. You  have  the  preparatory  cultivation,  but  you  have 
also  the  freshness  for  impression,  in  which  I still  confide. 
Tell  me — for  instance — what  do  you  think  of  Bernini.? 
What  do  you  think  of  that  Apollo  and  Daphne  .?  I know 
it  was  an  early  work,  but  no  matter,”  and  she  suddenly 
stopped  before  the  group  which  represents  the  maiden 
metamorphosing  into  a tree,  at  the  moment  Apollo  has 
reached  her,  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 

“ I think  they  both  look  very  sorry  about  it,  not- 
withstanding the  legend,”  answered  Schuyler,  laughing. 
“ My  opinion  of  the  artist.?  You  must  know  that  it  is 
not  founded  on  any  study  of  the  modern  masters,  but  if 
that  is  partly  what  gives  it  value  for  you,  you  can  have  it. 
From  what  I see  in  this  room,  I can  only  judge  Bernini 
to  have  been  a man  whose  creative  desire  far  outran  his 
critical  capacity.  I suppose  the  minds  of  all  men  may 
be  more  or  less  regarded  as  balances — one  holding  the 
creative,  the  other  the  critical  faculty;  the  nearer  they 
come  to  swinging  equally,  the  nearer  the  approach  to  the 
perfect  workman,  the  more  unexceptionable  the  result  of 
his  labor.” 

“ What  an  escape  the  world  has  in  the  preponderance 
of  the  critical  in  most  persons,”  said  Agnes.  “ I am 
positive  I should  criticise  out  of  existence  anything  I 
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attempted  to  do.  I could  never  have  made  those  hands, 
changing  into  leaflets,  I should  have  been  too  fatally 
sure  of  being  laughed  at.  Is  not  the  effect  precisely  as 
if  she  had  dipped  her  fingers  into  half- cooled  glue,  and 
looked  on  in  horror  at  the  mistake,  as  she  spread  them 
up  to  dry .?  And  the  bark  growing  on  her  feet ! Oh  ! ” 
‘‘The  key  to  your  displeasure  is  found,  I think,  in  the 
truth  that  it  is  worse  than  unideal — it  is  unreal,”  said 
Schuyler.  “ The  David  here  is  unimaginative  : he  has 
not  been  sufficiently  idealized  to  be  grateful  to  the  eye. 
But  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  his  author 
has  made  him  too  real ; that  he  has  violated  the  art-prin- 
ciple on  which  Lessing  so  strongly  insists — making  it  in- 
deed the  text  for  his  ‘ Laocodn,’  that  the  expression  of 
agony  in  passion,  (and  doubtless  he  means  to  include  the 
expression  of  energy  in  action)  can  not  consistently  with 
dignity,  (and  I may  insert  my  own  belief,  can  not  with 
security  of  permanent  approval)  be  carried  beyond  a 
certain  point  in  such  a material  as  marble.  The  David, 
however,  is  possible;  this  Dryad  is  impossible,  and  so 
fails  of  either  truth  or  beauty.  It  is  an  attempt  at  realis- 
tic treatment  of  the  unreal,  which  can  only  result  in  bad.” 

“ How — is  not  that  part  of  the  province  of  art — to 
make  ideal — unreal  things  real  for  us  ? ” 

“ Precisely  not : it  is  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  It 
is  the  province  of  true  art  to  idealize  the  real — or,  shall 
I say,  present  it  to  us,  such  that  we  can  idealize  it.  The 
highest  successes,  notably  in  sculpture,  and  those  that 
have  longest  preserved  their  fame,  have  been  those  in 
which  the  ideal,  (which  must  possess  an  adaptive  power 
in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect  upon  different  indi- 
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viduals)  was  least  cut  off  and  hampered  by  the  artist  add- 
ing his  idiosyncratic  explanation  of  it — least  limited,  in 
other  words,  by  realistic  treatment.” 

“You  put  me  in  a cloud,  Mr.  Schuyler,”  said  Agnes. 

“Is  not  that  distinction  mere  word-chopping.?  We 
say  the  artist  ‘ realizes  his  ideal.’” 

“ Oh  no,  I assure  you,”  answered  he,  becoming  more 
earnest  and  forgetting  that  he  could  claim  to  be  only  a 
student  as  yet.  “ The  ideas  are  radically  different.  The 
contrast  is  sharp  and  lies  between  idealizing  the  real  and 
materializing  the  unreal.  One  is  thoroughly  artistic ; the 
other  inartistic.  There  is  no  cloud  except  when  you  con- 
fuse conventional  terms  with  accurate  language.  ‘ Real- 
izes his  ideal  ’ is  an  expression  outside  of  the  subject  ; a 
blind  collocation  of  words  used  by  vulgar  consent  to  sig- 
nify the  artist’s  success.  We  are  talking  about  the  means 
by  which  he  gains  it  or  fails  to  do  so.  And  I can  not 
better  sum  up  my  judgment  of  that  success  than  by  say- 
ing that  I believe  it  grades  all  the  way  up  and  down,  as 
he  varies  between  these  two  extremes  of  treatment.” 

“ Do  you  know  there  is  an  antique  down  stairs .?  ” 
Agnes  asked,  delighted  but  still  uncertain.  “You  have 
antiquity  against  you.” 

“A  Dryad.?  Yes,  I have  seen  it;  but  precedent  can 
not  weigh  against  the  impossible,  except  with  those  who 
have  been  bred  to  believe  so.  Nor  need  it,  when  anti- 
quity has  so  well  contradicted  itself  as  it  has  by  such 
work  as  Venus  Milo.  Men  quarrel  about  her  ; to  one 
she  is  a priestess  of  love ; to  another  a victorious  war- 
goddess  ; another  believes  her,  as  indeed  she  looks  to 
me  — a simple  house-mother;  according  to  what  his 
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highest  womanly  ideal  may  be  ; but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands agree  in  finding  that  highest  ideal  in  her.  It  is  be- 
cause the  ideal  in  her  has  not  been  rendered  peculiar, 
narrowed  down,  explained  — to  say  nothing  of  going 
farther  and  killing  it  altogether,  by  showing  it  to  be  im- 
possible.” 

“ I don’t  see  but  your  argument  is  shutting  the  Dryads 
out  of  sculpture  altogether,”  remarked  Miss  Condelet. 

“ We  shall  have  to  come  to  that,”  said  he  pleasantly. 

“ A Dryad  in  the  moment  of  translation  at  least.  Such 
combinations  of  life  as  Nature  has  never  succeeded  in 
providing  with  material  form,  man  will  hardly  be  able 
to  ; though  if  presumption  would  accomplish  it  perhaps 
he  might.  But  there  is  a realm  where  he  can  rise  supe- 
rior to  her  materiality  and  make  beautiful,  unheard-of 
creations  and  confbinations,  and  that  is — in  his  own 
mind.  There  the  real  and  the  unreal  can  rise  and  blend  on 
the  high  middle  ground  of  the  ideal.  That  is  the  birth- 
place and  should  remain  the  home  of  the  exquisite  fancy 
of  the  Dryad.  I would  not  say  her  idea  can  not  be  used 
in  sculpture,  but  it  can  not  be  completely,  independently 
conveyed.  Leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  which 
shall  imprison  her,  she  could  be  so  treated  in  attitude 
and  expression  that  we  should  yield  to  the  charm  of  the 
old  fable  at  once,  and  the  sculptor  would  have  helped 
idealize  the  unreal  for  us,  and  that  is  the  only  existence 
the  unreal  can  ever  have.  Any  attempt  to  clothe  it  with 
a material  existence,  overturns  it  entirely,  and  shows  us 
that  it  is  utterly  absurd.” 

Poor  Bernini ! What  with  Agnes  attacking  him  by 
her  instinct,  and  Schuyler  with  his  reason,  there  bade 
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fair  to  be  nothing  left  of  him  at  the  hands  of  the  two 
young  tyros  in  art.  But  before  Agnes  could  remind  her 
companion  that  she  laid  claim  to  his  argument  as  helping 
to  prove  her  art-canon  with  which  the  conversation  had 
begun,  there  was  a dazzling  appearance  at  the  door  lead- 
ing from  the  Victrix  saloon,  caused  by  the  entrance  of  an 
elegant  lady  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a fine  portly  old 
gentleman.  Both  looked  in  surprise  to  see  their  niece 
in  promenade  with  a stranger, 

“ Where  can  you  have  been  that  we  have  not  seen 
you.?”  inquired  Aunt  Margaret;  “this  is  the  very  last 
room,  we  have  made  the  circuit.” 

Agnes  explained  and  presented  Mr.  Schuyler.  A 
rapid  survey  of  the  apartment  was  taken  for  Mrs.  De 
Hart’s  benefit  and  then  all  descended.  Uncle  De  Hart 
entered  into  a chat  with  Mr.  Schuyler. 

“ How  are  you  pleased  with  the  gem  of  the  collec- 
tion.? — the  Venus  Victrix,”  he  added,  as  Schuyler  hes- 
itated. 

“ I have  not  yet  seen  it.” 

“ Oh,  by  all  means  run  up  with  uncle  and  take  a look 
at  her,”  advised  Agnes.  “ She  is  a nice  little  lady,  lean- 
ing her  elbow  upon  a nice  little  pillow,  and  (I  do  not 
mean  any  detraction  from  either  party)  just  as  neat  and 
pretty  as  Canova  could  make  her.” 

The  gentlemen  reascended  and  Agnes  employed  the 
moment  in  making  a suggestion  to  Mrs.  De  Hart. 

“Aunt  Madgie;  you  might  offer  Mr.  Schuyler  a seat 
in  our  carriage  ; I know  he  is  going  to  the  Pincian ; every- 
one  goes  for  the  music  on  Saturdays.” 

'"'‘My  dear,  I am  surprised.” 
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“ Nonsense,  Aunty;  don’t  take  the  trouble  to  unpack 
that  manner  and  put  it  on,  just  for  me — you  know  I can’t 
come  up  to  appreciating  it.  I shall  like  to  have  you 
invite  him ; we  have  no  friends  in  Rome.  I confess  I do 
feel  a little  stupid  sometimes,  though  you  and  uncle  are 
just  as  good  and  dear  as  you  can  be.” 

“Reflect,  Agnes — we  really  do  not  know  him  at  all.” 

“ But  I met  him  at  Gov.  Winrell’s ; in  the  Gover- 
nor’s house,  Aunty;  not  an  official  reception,  you  know.” 

“ Will  you  never  recollect,  my  dear  girl,  that  whenever 
a public  functionary  entertains,  even  privately,  you  are 
liable  to  meet,  possibly  be  presented  to,  persons  who  have 
had  some  connection  with  your  host,  very  far  from  a so- 
cial one.  More  than  probably,  this  young  fellow — I 
judge  from  his  appearance — held  out  for  a card,  in  pay 
for  some  service  or  other,  and  if  money  wouldn’t  do  it, 
of  course  the  Governor  had  to  yield  the  card.  What  a 
great  creature  he  is  ! And  almost  vulgarly  handsome  ! ” 

“ You  yourself  allow.  Aunt  Margaret,  that  something 
depends  on  who  introduces  you.  Who  do  you  think  it 
was?  None  other  than  your  own  George  Huntingdon, 
who  just  agrees  perfectly  with  all  these  mysterious  social 
quirks  of  yours  which  I cannot  tell  A from  B in,  and  a 
man,  besides,  who  has  not  anything  to  bargain  about  with 
anybody.  So  it’s  plain  he  endorses  him  : besides,  he  was 
his  classmate  in  college.” 

“ That  makes  him  an  acquaintance,  then  ? ” . 

“Certainly.” 

Aunt  Madge’s  expression  would  have  been  a sneer,  if 
it  had  been  a little  less  indolent,  but  she  roused  herself 
enough  to  explain.  “ A man  would  put  down  his  class- 
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mate  as  soon  as  any  one  else — would  be  obliged  to  do  it, 
of  course,  if  it  were  brought  forward  as  any  claim  on  him.” 

“Well  then,”  cried  Agnes,  triumphant  at  seizing 
Aunty’s  own  ill-managed  sword  and  turning  its  point 
against  her  ; “ if  what  you  say  is  true — as  George  has  not 
done  it — has  presented  him  to  me — of  course  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler is  unimpeachable.” 

Aunty  was  caught.  She  saw  it  and  fell  back  weakly 
with — “ Why,  child,  I never  saw  you  so  urgent.” 

The  vigorous  Agnes  went  on  to  press  home  her  vic- 
tory with  a touch  of  craftiness. 

“ I think  it  would  please  George  to  know  we  kept  up 
an  acquaintance  he  opened.” 

Mrs.  De  Hart  was  completely  conquered.  It  had 
been  a rare  occurrence,  since  last  winter,  for  Agnes  to 
mention  Huntingdon’s  name  ; unprecedented,  perhaps  in 
her  whole  life,  to  offer  his  approval  as  even  a partial 
motive  for  any  action  of  hers.  Her  aunt  swiftly  jotted 
down  thp  resolution  to  write  Mrs.  Huntingdon  at  Paris 
that  very  day  that  she  and  her  party  must  hasten  to  join 
them  in  Rome,  adding  the  wonderful  news. 

Meantime,  grasping  the  occasion,  she  said  with  a 
natural  sigh,  “ I do  wish  all  were  nicely  fixed  between 
you  and  George, — that  is,  supposing  there  should  be  noth- 
ing in  the  Saratoga  matter;  a wedding  would  be  mag- 
nificent to  open  our  Florentine  season — and  you  growing 
old  every  day,  you  must  remember.” 

“ Four  o’clock,  Aunt  Madge,”  was  the  rapid  rejoinder, 
and  the  initials  A.  C.  sparkled  up  a moment  from  a tiny 
globular  watch  in  dull  sea-green  enamel ; looking  just  like 
the  picked,  blown  bubble  of  a sea  weed. 
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Quite  time  we  were  going.” 

She  led  the  way  in  a swift,  springing  gait  across  the 
long  suite  of  rooms  to  the  staircase.  She  turned  back 
and  rejoined  her  aunt  as  she  saw  her  pause  wearily  at 
the  great  door,  midway. 

“ They  are  just  coming  down,”  said  she,  “ now  Aunty 
— remember,”  for  Mrs.  De  Hart’s  face  wore  an  occupied, 
reflective  look  that  possibly  betokened  reconsideration. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Five  Minutes'  Talk  on  the  Pincian. 

Truth  must  be  ground  for  every  man  by  himself  out  of  its  husk. 
— Ruskin.  Cons,  of  Sheep  folds. 

SCHUYLER  was  proceeding  to  take  leave  of  the 
ladies  and  had  already  handed  them  to  their  carriage. 
Unaware  of  the  discussion  of  which  he  had  been  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  Mrs.  De  Hart’s  joyful  humor  which  had  just 
determined  her  not  to  balk  any  of  Agnes’  eccentricities 
for  one'day  at  least  ; (for  Mrs.  De  Hart  had  never  known 
Agnes  Condelet  give  a roundabout  reason  for  anything 
yet,  and  though  greatly  surprised,  she  did  not,  on  reflec- 
tion, doubt  that  a warmth  of  feeling  to  Huntingdon  had 
somehow  been  reawakened  by  Schuyler’s  reminder,)  una- 
ware of  what  had  passed  below,  then,  Schuyler  was  in- 
wardly regarding  the  fate  which  had  awakened  his  interest 
in  Miss  Condelet  and  then  drawn  the  curtain  on  her  for 
six  months’  time ; only  raising  it  to  show  that  it  intended 
to  leave  him  outside  again,  unless  he  made  speedy  effort 
to  outwit  it. 

“ But  Mr.  Schuyler,”  said  Mrs.  De  Hart,  as,  unable  to 
resolve  upon  anything,  he  approached  his  hand  to  his  hat 
for  leave-taking,  “ you  are  certainly  going  to  the  Pincian, 
at  least,  ought  to  be.  It  will  be  pleasant  if  you  will  fill 
the  vacant  seat  in  our  carriage.” 
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She  spoke  with  perfect  suavity,  but  with  the  exact  in- 
tonation of  after-thought,  and  Schuyler  hesitated.  Agnes 
arched  her  black  eyebrows  at  her  aunt,  in  the  least  little 
well-bred  look  of  surprise — then,  as  if  to  make  amends  to 
Schuyler,  turned  on  him  a look  of  mild  satisfaction, 
meant  to  assure  him  that  now  the  contingency  had  been 
thought  of  it  was  faintly  agreeable  rather  than  otherwise. 
After  this  innocent  piece  of  deception  what  other  thing 
was  left  the  young  man  than  to  be  “ gratified  to  accept  ? ” 
He  took  his  position  beside  Mrs.  De  Hart,  ignorant 
how  his  great  stature  confined  her  display.  “ Monte 
Pine’  ? ” inquired  the  coachman  with  a grasp  of  the  exact 
centre  of  his  hat  brim  between  his  second  and  third 
fingers,  and  at  Uncle’s  nod  they  drove  back  again  into 
the  rush  and  clatter  of  Rome,  winding  and  rewinding  up 
the  steep  side  of  Monte  Pincio.  On  the  broad  level 
summit  all  was  at  its  gayest,  and  swarmed  with  brilliant 
life.  The  fountain  was  warmed  and  golden  with  sun- 
light ; its  marbles  mellowed  as  softly  as  if  by  age.  The 
trees  waved  their  boughs  with  a measured  witchery,  like 
wizards’  wands  ; among  the  myriad  flowers,  every  one 
breathed  a perfume  and  a spell.  Distinct,  yet  blending 
they  fell  upon  the  sense.  The  promenaders  swayed  un- 
consciously as  they  passed  to  and  fro,  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
harmonies  that  burdened  the  air,  for  musicians  were 
pouring  out  such  meretricious  but  enchanting  measures 
of  German  waltz  music  as  have  erewhile  giddied  the 
wisest  heads  and  now  were  throwing  over  the  scene  a 
glamour  and  a fascination  impossible  to  resist.  The 
gayly  pranked  costume  of  here  and  there  a pedestrian 
idler  shone  out  in  contrast  to  the  dark  handsome  sheen 
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of  the  carriages  ; the  curbed  and  prancing  horses  shook 
their  coats  of  soft  grey  or  lustrous  black  under  trappings 
that  sparkled  with  splendor.  Within  the  equipages  sat 
fair  young  girls  who  had  adopted  but  refuted  by  their 
beauty  the  preposterous  ugliness  of  shape  which  betrays 
the  latest  Parisian  model  in  costume,  while  its  exquisite- 
ness of  color  they  absorbed  and  reflected  in  that  magical 
way  that  only  youth  can  do. 

The  old  lent  their  grandeur,  their  orders  and  their 
magnificent  white  hairs  ; the  middle  aged  contributed 
those  artistically  imagined  and  laboriously  wrought-out 
toilettes  which  are  to  a scene  of  fashion  and  brillian- 
cy what  the  carefully  worked  points  and  hatchings  of 
the  engraver  are  to  the  ensemble  of  his  picture — filling 
in  all  its  spaces — forming  its  lights  and  deeps — without 
which,  indeed,  it  could  not  be.  Officers  on  horseback, 
in  gorgeous  uniforms,  drew  up  as  they  recognized 
some  lovely  face,  and  bared  their  heads  with  a sweep 
that  sent  the  plumes  of  their  ^ chapeaux  trembling 
against  the  edges  of  silken  trains — then  bent  devotedly 
over  as  if  yielding  themselves  up  to  the  alluring  beauty 
of  the  maidens.  Here  and  there  a Roman  noble  even 
descended  from  his  carriage  to  poise  his  arched  foot  on 
the  step  of  the  neighboring  coach,  and  raise  his  dark, 
sculpturesque  head  beseechingly  towards  the  blue  eyes 
and  rippled  yellow  hair  of  some  fair  lassie  of  the  North, 
while  he  told  her  in  his  own  flattering  tongue  how  she 
had  brought  with  her  the  hue  of  Scotland’s  lakes,  and 
the  gold  of  her  gorse.  And  now  the  players  urged  their 
instruments  to  the  most  dashing  strains  as  pair  after  pair 
of  horses  plunged  and  galloped  up  the  last  slope — then, 
2* 
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suddenly  checked,  slowly  threaded  to  place  amidst  the 
moving,  intricate  confusion. 

Mrs.  De  Hart  was  as  if  breathing  native  air;  thor- 
oughly enjoying,  if  one  could  judge  by  the  added  flush 
on  her  withered-rose-leaf  cheek,  and  her  rapt,  absorbed 
attention.  Uncle  was  entertained  and  had  the  added 
comfort  of  seeing  his  wife  happy.  Schuyler  surveyed  all 
with  a keen,  but  divided  interest ; observing  the  throng, 
then  scanning  its  effect  on  his  companions.  Agnes  had 
thrown  herself  into  it  with  enthusiasm  at  first,  but  grew 
restless,  and  at  length,  after  an  impatient  stir  or  two  in 
her  corner,  she  announced, 

“Aunty,  I am  going  out  on  the  esplanade.  I am 
stifling  here.  I can’t  look  at  anything  but  those  scholars 
in  their  long  black  gowns ; see  how  they  writhe  in  and 
out  of  the  crowd  like  black,  evil  thoughts ! ” 

Mrs.  De  Hart  was  shocked. 

“ You  are  tired,  dear;  let  us  drive  directly  home,  you 
were  too  long  at  the  museum.” 

“ No,  no.  Aunty ; not  tired  at  all,  only  of  the  crowd. 
Don’t  go  home  ; you  are  enjoying  the  day  so  much.  Just 
let  me  go  a few  minutes.” 

Mr.  De  Hart  rose. 

“ No,  Uncle,  I don’t  want  anybody.”  And  she  spread 
her  little  fingers  against  him  to  press  him  back.  “ You  are 
just  on  the  skirt  of  the  crowd — see — between  it  and  me. 
What  glorious  preparation  for  a sunset ! I want  to  look 
over  the  city.  And  look  at  that  faint  pink  line  running  flat- 
ly above  San  Pietro  in  Monti,  and  along  to  the  east,  out  of 
sight.  I am  sure  it  must  reach  and  rest  on  the  blue  of  the 
Alban  hills;  from  the  very  edge  of  the  parapet  I can  see.” 
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She  was  gone  and  had  shut  the  coach  door  in  a flash, 
without  time  for  the  intervention  of  gentleman  or  foot- 
man. Aunt  Margaret  was  soon  absorbed  again,  since 
nothing  was  the  matter  but  one  of  Agnes’  whims.  De 
Hart  kept  a long  watchful  gaze  on  her  as  she  skimmed 
across  the  gravel,  reached  the  stone  wall  and  leaned  over 
the  balustrade.  What  was  she  thinking  of  1 Ah,  even 
the  chronicler  does  not  know.  But  latterly,  Agnes  has 
been  discovering  that  she  has  never  been  taught  to  meas- 
ure right  and  wrong  by  any  inherent,  only  by  a conven- 
tional, standard.  This  makes  her  look  with  suspicion 
upon  anything  which  (ought  I to  say  it  ?)  Aunt  Margaret 
particularly  approves.  She  is  very  young ; very  ignorant 
— but  innocently  eager  withal,  to  do  and  be  the  best. 
Temporarily  secure  of  her  own  upward  striving,  she  has 
taken  the  grand,  initiatory  step.  She  has  resolved,  though 
without  knowing  it,  to  listen  only  to  her  instinct ; con- 
science, if  you  prefer  ; enlightening  it  as  she  can  by 
study  and  advice,  but  meanwhile  abiding  by  its  ignorance 
rather  than  by  wisdom  that  conflicts  with  it.  She  may 
have  seen — may  see  again  in  the  Pincian  assemblage,  only 
a pretty  gilding  that  covers  nothing  more  sinful  than 
vanity ; but  this  afternoon,  possibly  due  to  the  new  ele- 
ment Schuyler  had  brought  into  the  company,  (we  all 
know  people  who  have  the  advantage  of  making  other 
things  appear  worse  than  they  are,  in  contrast,)  or  for 
some  other  reason,  it  struck  upon  her  over-sensitiveness 
like  a sensual  influence,  and  she  fled.  She  felt  uneasy 
there  ; is  at  ease  here  ; that  is  all.  Agnes  sighed  once 
or  twice  as  young  creatures  will  when  emotion  rises  to 
such  flood  tide  as  nearly  marks  the  height  of  thought — 
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then,  as  if  relieved,  gave  herself,  without  a single  recollec- 
tion of  what  she  had  left  behind,  to  the  full  delight  of  the 
outlook  over  Rome.  She  followed  the  burning  light  from 
the  purple  West  as  it  fell  around  the  massive  yellow  bulk 
of  St,  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican,  and  raised  them  as  if  on 
waves  of  air,  till  they  caught  a delusive,  billowy  motion, 
isolating  themselves  to  a floating  fairy  palace,  glowing 
like  a topaz  that  has  lost  its  clarity,  but  gained  a thousand 
times  in  dense,  molten  richness.  She  was  left  long  un- 
disturbed to  watch  the  great  jewel  darken  and  brighten, 
with  a changing  fire  almost  volcanic.  It  cooled  at  last — 
a burnt-out  lava  hue  spread  over  it — it  stood  still ; steps 
sounded  on  the  gravel.  Schuyler  walking  across  raised 
his  hat  to  her,  and  spoke  with  grave  politeness. 

“ Miss  Condelet  must  pardon  the  interruption  ; Mrs. 
De  Hart  desires  me  to  say  that  she  is  ready  to  return  ; 
the  crowd  is  thinning.” 

Recalled  by  his  manner  to  a consciousness  of  the  world 
of  forms  and  ceremonies,  she  saw  her  recent  rudeness. 

“ Oh — I fear — I think  I have  been  very  impolite.” 

“ I had  not  thought  of  any  impoliteness,”  he  returned 
slowly.  “ But  you  will  forgive  me  for  passing  the  time 
in  a very  interested  scrutiny  of  your  motive.”  “ An  un- 
successful one,”  he  added,  after  a pause,  as  if  hesitant  to 
put  forward  a statement  so  nearly  approaching  the  in- 
quiry which,  however  he  could  not  wholly  avoid. 

“ Ah,  now  I see  you  did  think  it  rude  : tell  me,  please, 
Mr.  Schuyler — did  you  ? ” 

“ Perhaps  it — was  unusual.” 

“ You  see  I really  could  not  help  it  just  then  ; I began 
to  feel  wicked,  so  I ran  away.” 
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Schuyler  did  not  change  his  listening  attitude.  His 
silent  coercion  forced  her  on  in  the  explanation  she  had 
so  recklessly  begun. 

“ That  is^ — I mean — I — well — to  go  back  a little.  A 
scene  that  is  a poor  imitation  of  this,  where  the  music  is 
scraping,  the  dresses  flashy  and  their  wearers  vulgar, 
would  give  me  a nauseating  feeling  : as  the  Ger- 

mans say  ; a real  physical  sickening.  But  where  every- 
thing is  perfect  of  its  kind,  as  it  is  here,  it  fascinates  me 
at  first — and  then  comes  a sense  of  having  yielded  to 
some — some  kind  of  seductive  evil,  and — and — and  being 
a sharer  and  actor  in  it.”  She  stumbled  on,  astonished 
that  emotions  which  were  so  vivid  that  she  had  yielded 
to  them  as  to  a practical  conscience  should  be  so  difficult 
to  formulate,  and  sound  so  like  unreasonable  nothings 
when  she  had  got  them  out.  Astonished  more  than  all, 
too,  to  find  herself  surprised  into  such  explanations  to 
Schuyler,  the  stranger. 

Schuyler  did  not  help  her.  Agnes  dug  wells  with  her 
parasol  in  the  gravel. 

“ I scarcely  was  thinking  of  the  present,”  excused 
she  (everybody  knows  that  young  ladies  are  to  be  kept 
from  learning  there  is  anything  out  of  order  in  the  pres- 
ent age,  while  they  may  peruse  mythology,  ancient  history, 
at  their  will,  and  be  expected  to  draw  one  conclusion — 
that  the  race  has  changed).  “I  had  gone  back  for  a mo- 
ment and  was  living  in  the  luxury  and  corruption  of  old 
Rome,  and  I wanted  to  escape.” 

“ Luxury  and  corruption  do  lie  very  close  together,” 
said  Schuyler,  “ but  I should  scarcely  think  it  necessary 
to  set  up  one  for  the  analogue  of  the  other.  I would  not 
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condemn  luxury  : least  of  all  would  I malign  it  because 
I was  not  born  to  it,  as  perhaps  you  know.” 

Mrs.  De  Hart’s  suspicions  flashed  through  Agnes’ 
memory  : she  tried  not  to  look  conscious. 

“To  my  conception,”  continued  Schuyler,  “ luxury 
has  its  rightful  place,  as  the  perfect  ripeness  of  the  fruit 
of  civilization.  It  is  the  exponent  of  the  culminating 
moment  of  luscious  perfection  when  the  fruit  hangs  on 
the  tree,  ‘ good  for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes.’  ” 

“ Well,  to  use  your  own  parallel,  it  is  but  a step  further 
— if  the  fruit  is  not  picked — to  putrefaction.” 

“ It  is  picked — and  often.  It  is  the  transfer  of  wealth 
that  keeps  civilization  sweet.  It  is  true,  as  you  imply, 
that  wherever  luxury  lingers  top  long — in  government, 
family,  or  individual — is  too  apt  to  come  its  climax ; then 
softening ; then  decay.  But  see  how — in  large  matters, 
at  least,  that  is  managed  after  the  very  pattern  of  Nature ; 
see  how  easily  and  continually  the  transfer  is  brought 
about  by  extravagance  on  one  side  ; ambition  and  self- 
denial  on  the  other.  Each  has  full  play  in  the  new  mines 
constantly  opened  where  rich  may  spend  and  poor  may 
earn.  This  it  is  that  keeps  civilization  more  or  less  pure  ; 
the  returning  of  its  refuse  to  the  ground — the  urging  from 
it  again  the  ever-renewed  budding,  blooming  and  frflitage ; 
the  only  way  of  life  so  long  as  fruits  are  formed  of  per- 
ishable earth  ; so  long  as  the  germ  of  decay  is  hidden  in 
the  character  of  every  mortal,  biding  only  a possible  time 
of  development,” 

“ Perhaps  I shall  get  a clearer  idea  of  these  things, 
when  I am  ten  years  older,”  said  she,  archly  guessing  at 
his  age.  “ And  I don’t  mean  to  condemn  any  one.  I 
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don’t  mean  every  one  was  not  enjoying  what  was  perfectly 
right  for  them.  But  all  life  ought  to  be  a struggle  for 
something  higher — ought  it  not  ? and,  I can’t  tell  why — 

I seemed  to  feel  an  appeal  was  being  made  to  the  lower 
half  of  my  nature,  and — and  I am  not  altogether  spiritual, 
but  part  spirit,  part  sense,  in  my  impulses — and  I think 
what  I must  have  felt  was  that  I could  not  afford  to  listen 
to  such  an  appeal.” 

“ And  there  you  were  quite  right,  if  that  is  the  sense 
it  holds  for  you,”  and  his  cool,  mental  curiosity  satisfied, 
Schuyler  turned  on  her  a warm,  sweet  smile.  Such  a 
smile  as,  in  my  private  judgment,  he  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  her  one-tenth  long  enough  to  have  the  right 
of  giving  her.  But  neither  he  nor  she  thought  of  that, 
you  may  be  sure.  She  flushed  a little  and  her  dark  pu- 
pils dilated ; she  glanced  over  the  parapet  and  then  began 
to  draw  odd  mathematical  figures  on  the  broad  coping, 
with  her  fore-finger,  regarding  them  carefully.  Schuyler 
looked  at  her,  meanwhile,  and  read  in  the  exalted  strain 
her  features  seemed  to  assume  that  he  had  better  qualify 
his  commendation. 

“ I mean,”  said  he,  “ that  you  can’t  tamper  with  your 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  course.  Any  variation  in  it 
must  come  through  your  intellect.  But  you  are  carrying 
ideas  which  could  lead  you  to  a convent  if  you  chose,  and 
which,  I suspect,  are  only  a rebound  from  some  too  strong 
worldly  pressure.  I beg  I don’t  offend  you.” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,  no,”  cried  Agnes.  “ It  might  be — per- 
haps it  is — as  you  say.  Only — how — that  you  should 
understand  ; that  you  should  not  think  it  unmeaning.” 

“What  is,  it?”  asked  Schuyler,  kindly.  “You  are 
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not  used  to  being  answered  in  the  same  language  you 
speak  ? ” 

“Oh,”  said  she,  with  increasing  wonder  and  confi- 
dence in  Schuyler,  “I  wish  I might  ask  you — dare  ask 
you — what  I most  want  to  know.  But  you  are  a stranger, 
almost.” 

“ I will  not  be  a stranger  while  you  condescend  to  ask 
me,”  promised  Schuyler,  “ but  you  may  be  assured  I shall 
become  one  again  as  soon  as  you  command  me.” 

“ Tell  me  then — what  is  true — which  is  right How  ■ 
can  I know — always  .^  ” 

Schuyler  was  prepared  for  a serious  question — not 
quite,  it  must  be  confessed — for  the  broadest,  yet  most 
radical  of  all  problems. 

“ Now  we  are  in  the  deeps  of  moral  philosophy,  in- 
deed,” exclaimed  he,  trying  to  disguise  the  excitement  he 
felt  that  some  unexplained  quality  in  himself  should  have 
drawn  this  young  girl,  against  her  will,  to  appeal  to  him 
for  such  instruction. 

“Truth,  right, knowledge — they  all  indifferently  mean 
the  thing  you  are  looking  for,  just  as  sound,  light,  heat, 
mean  motion.  Do  you  know  your  question  is  the  one 
the  whole  universe  hangs  on .?  If  I could  answer  that,  I 
should  indeed  have  nothing  more  to  learn.” 

“ You  are  mocking,”  cried  Agnes,  angrily.  “ I was  in 
earnest.  How  should  I know  you  could  not  help  me 
when  you  speak  so  positively  about  everything  } ” 

“ At  least  it  is  not  the  first  time  the  man  who  speaks 
authoritatively  has  been  mistaken  for  an  authority,”  con- 
soled Schuyler.  “ But  don’t  punish  me  so  severely — I shall 
think  you  mean  I am  a prig.  I apologize  for  the  decep- 
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tion  of  my  manner,  if  you  choose.  It  has  so  happened, 
that  I have  talked  very  much  with  books — very  little  with 
men ; so  I naturally  speak  in  the  same  assertive  way  my 
companions  do,  and  forget  the  prefaces,  the  semi-apolo- 
gies that  conversation  introduces.  But  I do  not  mean 
by  it  to  pretend  to  any  more  finality  of  wisdom.  I could 
not  prophesy  what  you  would  find  right  in  a given  case. 
No  one  could  determine  for  you,  or  hejp  you  much  ex- 
cept by  encouragement.  But  let  me  say  this : I have 
little  doubt  you  will  soon  be  able  to  make  clear,  uncon- 
flicting decisions  for  yourself — if  you  wish'" 

But  Agnes  could  not  recover  so  easily  from  the  mor- 
tification that  she  had  uncovered  the  depths  of  her  nature 
in  this  wild  way  to  a stranger ; apparently,  too,  to  such 
barren  result.  She  gave  expression  again  to  her  annoy- 
ance and  wonder. 

“ Don’t — please — Miss  Condelet.  Don’t  take  back 
again  the  greatest  compliment,  (fie,  what  a vile,  super- 
ficial word  !)  I ever  had.” 

“ I didn’t  mean  any  compliment,  Mr.  Schuyler ; I 
only  wanted  to  know.” 

“Yes,  I understand,”  said  he,  soothingly,  perceiving 
it  hazardous  to  point  out  that  there  lay  the  compliment. 
“ Now  I will  give  you  a very  simple  explanation  that 
will  set  you  at  rest  in  a moment,  if  you  will  let  me.  You 
gave  me  credit  for  ten  years’  more  experience  than  your- 
self—” 

“ That  could  not — ” 

“ And  then  you  recognize  that  I hold  my  beliefs 
firmly,  as  far  as  I have  gained  them,  while  you  are  yet,  as 
you  say,  all  at  sea ; and  you  instinctively  pierced  the  fact 
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that  I have  gained  them  by  the  same  method  as  you 
would  like  to  gain  yours ; not  taking  the  agreed-upon 
judgments  of  any  one  or  other  class  of  people,  but  form- 
ing such  a judgment  of  anything^  whatever  it  may  be,  as 
its  own  actual  nature,  and  your  degree  of  knowledge  of 
it  can  agree  to.  The  only  unusual  thing  in  your  asking  me, 
is  that  it  should  not  have  been  some  older  acquaintance ; 
that,  I reason  to  have  been  because  there  is  no  one  among 
your  friends  who  takes  matters  quite  so  directly  as  you 
do ; you  know  an  oblique  view  is  almost  always  the  pleas- 
antest for  anything.” 

“Yes,”  sighed  Agnes,  relieved.  “That  is  why  ; I am 
sure  it  is.  They  do  not  judge  as  you  do.  But  why — 
Mr.  Schuyler  } why  don’t  they  ? why  is  there  no  one  I 
can  ask  ? ” 

“ That  is  too  wide  a subject  for  me  to  enter  upon, 
Miss  Condelet.  Your  aunt,  too,  could  explain  it  more 
briefly  and  pointedly  than  I,  very  like.  But  this  question 
of  right — of  things  as  they  are  ; do  not  believe  me  indif- 
ferent to  your  struggle ; let  me  help  you  such  little  as  I 
can.  In  the  first  place  are  you  sure  of  yourself — do  you 
positively  wish  to  face  always  the  exact  truth,  no  matter 
in  what  uncomfortable  position — say  of  wrong-doers,  it 
might  discover  your  friends,  or  yourself  even  ? Would 
you  be  willing  to  accept  any  new  knowledge  at  any  time 
— no  matter  how  it  shattered  every  cherished  belief  that 
ever  preceded  it — providing  only,  that  it  were  true  ? ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Agnes;  her  cheeks  were  flaming, 
burning  red  : “ that  is  what  I want,  that  is  what  I want 
most  in  all  the  world.” 

“ Then  nobody  can  give  you  any  better  standard  to 
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measure  by  than  you  have  already.  Go  on  and  enlarge 
your  intelligence  all  you  can — bring  it  up  to  proof  all  the 
while,  against  this  firm  instinct  for  right  you  have,  and 
remember  that  the  very  wisest  quality  of  human  wusdom 
is  that  it  holds  itself  constantly  open  to  revision.” 

“ It  is  strange  enough  that  you  and'  uncle  can  be  so 
opposite.  This  very  morning  he  warned  me  against  know- 
ing too  much,  and  thinking  for  myself.” 

“ Oh,  I can  promise  you  such  a course  will  make  you 
uncomfortable  enough.  I only  advised  you  ; I didn’t 
advise  you  to  take  my  advice.  That,  perhaps  I should 
not  dare  to  do  until  I knew  whether  you  would  be  less 
distracted  to  take  it  or  leave  it  : I mean  whether  your 
nature  really  points  unitedly  in  one  direction,  or  if,  as 
you  suggested  some  time  ago — it  is  like  a double  star, 
one  half  revolving  round  the  other.” 

“ Did  I ? oh  ! I remember  ; Mr.  Schuyler  ! How 
could  you  remind  me  of  that — just  when  I am  determined 
and  enthusiastic  to  go  all  in  one  direction ; straight  to 
the  truest ! ” 

“What,  and  are  you  going  to  begin  by  shirking  the 
very  first  and  most  important  knowledge  ? of  the  very 
instrument  you  are  going  to  work  with — your  own 
nature  ? ” 

Agnes  sighed.  “ Oh,  how  hard  ! ” said  she,  involun- 
tarily. 

“ Yes,  it  is,”  said  Schuyler.  “Truth  ts  hard;  hard 
as  a diamond.  And  when  it  outlines  our  shapes  for  us, 
we  are  not  like  the  insensible  glass  ; we  feel  the  cut.” 

Agnes  looked  uneasily  down  over  the  terraced  sides 
of  the  hill.  Woman-like,  she  began  to  feel  that  those 
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bold,  high  summits  ; that  clear,  cold  air  to  which  she  had 
tried  to  rise,  were  unbearable  alone.  She  turned  instinct- 
ively towards  the  nearest  human  sympathy  and  glanced 
up  at  Schuyler,  as  if  for  some  unknown  help  she  had  not 
found  in  his  words. 

Bending  a little  from  his  great  height  he  returned  her 
look  with  an  encouraging  smile  that  was  meant  to  be 
paternal,  but — somehow — just  missed  it.  Agnes’  gaze 
swept  shyly  away  and  over  the  city  again. 

“ How  distinctly  we  can  see  the  people  in  the  piazza,”  • 
said  she. 

“ Yes,  so  we  can,”  answered  Schuyler,  wisely.  Plainly, 
the  fact  was  very  gratifying  ; both  smiled  again  ; Agnes, 
without  looking  up. 

“ I really  fear  Mrs.  De  Hart — ” began  Schuyler  sud- 
denly, remembering,  with  some  stings  of  conscience,  his 
embassy. 

“ Oh,  to  be  sure — we  must  go,”  interrupted  Agnes, 
hastening  to  the  carriage. 

The  Pincian  was  growing  cool  and  deserted.  Aunt 
Margaret  gained  an  added  sense  of  comfort  in  leaving  it 
and  looking  forward  to  a brilliant  dinner  after  she  should 
have  been  entirely  reconstructed  by  an  hour’s  critical 
effort  at  the  hands  of  her  maid.  For  in  very  large  and 
elegant  hotels  like  the  ‘ Belleza  ’ she  frequently  conde- 
scended to  dazzle  the  table-d’hote.  This  she  explained 
to  Schuyler  as  they  made  the  descent  past  Trinita  de’ 
Monti  and  drove  through  Vie  Sistina  and  Felice,  on  by 
Piazza  Barberini. 

“We  are  at  the  ‘Gran’  Belleza’  and  a very  bearable 
hotel  it  is,  too,  just  beyond  the  Barberini  palace.  It’s 
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not  Paris,  of  course ; but  it’s  something  to  be  even  com- 
fortable, in  Rome.” 

“ Oh,  I am  very  comfortable,  too,”  returned  Schuyler, 
with  an  amused  look.  “ I stop  at  a small  albergo  in  the 
Via  de’  due  Macelli.  There’s  nothing  of  the  h'attoria 
stamp  about  it ; only  a few  quiet  English  and  Americans 
there.  Their  style  of  dinners,  one  might  animadvert,  is 
rather  neat  than  lavish,  but  then  it  would  be  a pity  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  the  luscious  grapes  and  castagni 
rosti  which  if  I neglect  now,  I may  forever  after  hold  my 
peace  ; it  is  a chance  that  I ever  see  them  again.” 

“ But  are  you  actually — ah — easy  there  } ” asked  Mr. 
De  Hart,  puzzled.  “ How  is  it  } burn  the  midnight  oil  1 
studies  in  entomology.^  ” 

“ Not  at  all,  I assure  you.  It’s  exquisitely  clean.  I 
should  know,  for  I can  inspect  every  floor  before  I get  up 
to  my  own  room.  I tried  the  most  Italian  of  Italian  inns 
at  Naples,  but  New  England  prejudice  got  the  better  of 
curiosity  at  the  thought  of  spending  two  weeks  in  Rome. 

Mr.  De  Hart  was  courteous  but  unconvinced. 

“ If  you  can’t  believe  me,”  said  Schuyler  with  a laugh, 
“you  should  see  the  little  parlor.  I assure  you  it  has 
two  oil  ancestors  of  most  deadly  respectability.” 

“ Ah,  I see,”  cried  De  Hart,  relieved  as  the  whole 
character  of  the  place  stood  revealed  to  him  at  this  touch. 
“ They’re  chiefly  English.  ' That’s  for  the  poor  clergy 
and  refined  shopmen.  The  latter  especially,  can’t  be 
contented  till  they’ve  an  imaginary  ancestor  hanging  on 
their  wall  at  home,  in  such  a dull  collapse  of  varnish  that 
no  one  can  swear  to  the  contrary.” 

He  paused — then  resumed.  “ But  Mr.  Schuyler,  I 
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wonder  you  can  quite  like  it  there  Better  try  the 
Belleza ; I recommend  the  Belleza.  There  are  some  ex- 
cellent people  there ; dining  in  public  too,  occasionally, 
arranging  first  of  course,  so  there’s  no  annoyance  being 
thrown  in  with  others.” 

“You  are  very  kind,”  answered  Mr.  Schuyler,  “ noth- 
ing would  gratify  me  more  if  I were  to  make  a change.” 

This  did  not  quite  satisfy  Mr.  De  Hart,  who  wanted 
to  see  this  prepossessing  friend  of  George  Huntingdon 
out  of  what  he  deemed  very  questionable  company  for  a 
carefully-bred  man. 

“ How  do  you  manage  ? ” he  pursued  with  curiosity. 
“ You  don’t  let  them  bore  you,  of  course.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  complain  of  my  company,”  said  Schuy- 
ler, perhaps  a little  too  stoutly — the  circumstance  really 
seemed  to  him  too  trite  for  so  much  stress. 

Agnes  did  not  like  the  color  the  discussion  had  taken. 

“Uncle,”  said  she,  “there  must  always  be  one  indi- 
vidual condemned  to  the  discomfort  of  superiority.  If 
Mr.  Schuyler  feels  able  to  bear  up  under  it,  shall  not  we 
let  it  be  ? ” 

She  spoke  in  a half-mocking  tone  and  Schuyler  could 
not  tell  whether  she  was  laughing  at  her  uncle  or  him- 
self. But  his  uncertainty  soon  merged  off  into  the  re- 
flection that  he  never  saw  a mouth  adapt  itself  with  such 
mobility  to  contrary  expressions,  without  ever  losing  for 
a second  an  attitude  of  exquisite  grace.  The  short  drive 
to  the  Belleza,  however,  gave  little  time  for  conversation. 

Though  early,  its  great  front  sent  out  a brilliant  gleam 
from  every  window  ; the  De  Harts’  salon  was  already 
lighted,  and  waiting  its  occupants.  The  long  dining- 
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room  disclosed  the  army  of  black-coats  at  work  in  vigor- 
ous disposition  of  eplrgnes  and  artfully  distorted  napkins  ; 
the  delicately  commingled  odor  of  soup  and  salad  grew 
gratefully  upon  the  perceptions  of  Mr.  De  Hart,  who  was 
a rare  judge  of  good  dinners.  All  looked  attractive ; it 
seemed  that  not  the  very  dining-hall  gas  could  shine  more 
brightly  in  its  final  ‘turn  on’  at  seven  o’clock. 

“ May  I send  you  round  in  my  carriage,”  asked  Mr. 
-De  Hart. 

“ It  is  but  a step,”  declined  Schuyler.  “ I will  thank 
you  only  for  the  honor  of  handing  the  ladies  up  the 
stair.” 

Long  after  midnight  of  this  day,  which  seemed  so 
long  to  him  now  that  he  passed  it  in  review,  Schuyler 
was  awake  in  his  chamber.  Not  occupied  as  De  Hart 
had  suggested,  but  partly  in  trying  to  remember  if  Mrs. 
De  Hart  had  in  anywise  alluded  to  a call  at  the  Belleza. 
But  as  he  fell  asleep,  he  came  to  the  decision — however 
that  might  be — his  anxiety  to  know  whether  she  had 
taken  cold  during  his  little  delay  with  Miss  Condelet  on 
the  brow  of  the  Pincian,  would  not  suffer  him  to  postpone 
inquiry  later  than  the  following  day. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Huntmgdons  and  the  De  Harts. 

Leonato.  Well  niece,  I hope  to  see  you  one  day  fitted  with  a 
husband. 


Beatrice.  Not  till — . 


Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 


ATHERINE  MOUNTENAY,  Marie  Elise,  or  as 


it  was  contracted,  Mallie  Pue,  Margaret  and  Agnes 
De  Hart,  were  all  Baltimore  girls.  For  all  their  lives,  ex- 
cept that  Agnes  was  some  years  the  junior  of  the  others, 
they  never  had  a thought  apart.  Whenever  some  new 
suitor  attached  himself  to  the  train  of  one  of  these  high- 
bred belles,  which  was  not  more  seldom  than  once  a week, 
there  might  be  seen  the  same  amiable  rivalry  and  snip- 
ping of  feathers  which  attends  the  advent  of  a tid-bit  in 
the  chicken-coop.  For  what  lover  can  ever  be  quite  such 
an  acquisition  as  one’s  dear,  dearest  friend’s  lover .?  But 
solid  friends  the  girls  continued,  for  all  that. 

When  it  all  came  to  be  settled,  and  further  plundering 
precluded  by  law,  Catherine  was  the  only  one  who  re- 
mained in  her  native  city.  She  married  Marsh  Peyton, 
and  also  a fine  old  house  in  Baltimore,  not  far  from  her 
parents’,  with  a country  estate  at  convenient  distance. 

Mallie  Pue  was  carried  off  to  New  York  and  engrafted 
upon  the  excellent  stock  of  the  Huntingdons.  They  were 
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a family,  who  had  had  the  patience  to  sit  down  upon 
their  farm  and  see  it  become  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
Of  course,  though  far  outside  New  York  originally,  their 
great  mansion  was  now  becoming  rather  too  objectiona- 
bly ‘ down-town,’  but  Mallie  Pue  was  not  one  to  yield  at 
once,  and  join  the  plebeian  rush  upwards. 

The  Huntingdons  had  preserved  their  family  respecta- 
bility from  generation  to  generation  through  the  persistent 
refusal  of  each  inheritor  to  infringe  upon  the  bulk  of  the 
property  handed  down  to  him,  and  by  an  equal  persistence 
in  impressing  upon  his  heirs  the  family  opinion,  that  an 
inheritance  is  a sacred  trust  to  be  passed  on  forever  and 
ever.  There  had  never  been  a lack  among  them  of  abil- 
ity to  engage  in  great  commercial  ventures,  which,  treated 
with  caution  and  sagacity,  had  brought  in  immense  rev- 
enues while  leaving  unsullied  the  integrity  of  the  Hunting- 
don name.  This,  in  addition  to  their  determined  Fabian 
policy  in  real  estate,  gave  them  a fortune  which  it  is  not 
absurd  to  call  princely. 

In  fact,  it  was  generally  conceded  in  those  post-mari- 
tal sessions  ladies  sometimes  hold,  where  they  divest 
themselves  for  a time  of  the  romantic,  wifely  reverence 
they  are  supposed  to  wear  before  their  partners,  and 
plunge  into  matters,  in  puris  naturalibus  j that  “ Mallie 
had  done  the  best  of  any  of  them.” 

Dear  little  Agnes, — the  most  childish  of  the  four,  and 
the  tardiest  follower  in  the  freaks  of  mischief  initiated  by 
the  others,  and  sometimes  carried  on  to  the  highest  pitch 
good  breeding  would  connive  at — had  given  her  heart  to 
a New  Orleans  gentleman  of  some  fortune. 

After  a year  or  two  at  his  home,  they  passed  their 
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married  life  in  Europe.  The  very  season  of  their  return 
to  New  Orleans  saw  them  both  victims  of  yellow  fever, 
and  the  fruit  of  their  love-match,  Agnes  Condelet,  then 
fourteen  years  old,  took  the  long,  lonely  journey  to  the 
North,  to  find  a tearful  welcome  at  the  hearth  of  her 
Aunt  Margaret.  She  brought  the  black  hair  and  grey 
eyes  of  her  father  ; the  whole  tone,  aspect  and  bearing  of 
a stranger,  in  whom  her  aunt  declared  she  could  recog- 
nize nothing  beyond  the  sunny  good-nature  of  Agnes 
De  Hart. 

Margaret  De  Hart  still  bore  the  old  name,  but  it  was 
no  longer  preceded  by  ‘ Miss.*  She  had  accepted  the  hand 
of  her  father’s  cousin,  Eggleston,  whose  branch  of  the 
family  had  for  two  generations  past,  been  settled  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  so  that  Eggleston  De  Hart  was  personally 
almost  a stranger  when  he  made  the  family  visit  which 
bewitched  him  with  his  cousin’s  elegance  and  intolerant 
haughtiness,  and  determined  him  to  buy  them  for  private 
exercise  upon  himself,  at  any  cost.  But  it  was  not  until 
some  years  after  the  purchase  had  been  effected,  and  un- 
til, on  the  death  of  Margaret’s  father,  his  home  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  into  other  hands,  and  the  proceeds  invested 
in  Portland,  that  Mr.  De  Hart  could  persuade  his  wife  to 
go  and  occupy  the  stately  and  beautiful  residence  he  had 
prepared  for  her. 

Far  out  from  the  city,  on  the  high  ridge  looking  to  the 
sea,  it  stood,  and  perhaps  still  stands,  a great  house  of 
very  peculiar  and  irregular  construction.  A long  line  of 
drawing  rooms  fronting  the  bay,  and  a square  library 
whose  windows  stood  at  right  angles  with  those  of  the 
parlors  and  gave  a wide  outlook  upon  the  country,  were 
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united  at  the  corner  by  a great  rounding  room  which 
threw  them  into  one.  This  room  was  Agnes’  especial 
haunt  after  she  became  at  home  in  Portland,  and  hour 
after  hour  she  would  dash  in  swift  childish  excitement 
through  it  to  see  “now  all  land — now  all  ocean.”  From 
her  very  arrival  there  had  been  no  other  thought  than 
that  she  would  fill  the  vacant  place  of  daughter — for  no 
children  had  ever  come  to  the  De  Harts  to  tell  that  their 
marriage,  if  not  devised  by  heaven,  was  at  least  accepted 
by  it.  Agnes  was  taken  with  warmest  love  to  her  uncle’s 
heart,  and  Aunt  Margaret  was  affectionately  proud  of 
her  new  acquisition  ; her  practised  eye  detected  her 
niece’s  capabilities  and  her  imagination  at  once  saw  her 
— formed  in  her  own  school — married  and  settled  to  her 
liking. 

Mrs.  De  Hart  amused  herself  for  a portion  of  the  .year 
with  skimming  a little  of  the  cream  off  Portland  society, 
but  she  could  not  tolerate  the  place  for  twelve  months 
together.  When  the  house  began  to  empty  of  visitors, 
and  bleak  winds  rose  and  ruffled  the  black  and  angry 
water,  she  did  not  wait  to  see  it  whiten  into  brilliant 
winter  solidity,  but  fled  southward.  When  she  did  not 
visit  Baltimore  to  revive  old  friendships  and  talk  fashiona- 
ble gossip  about  them,  she  commonly  established  herself 
not  far  from  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  and  the  two  were  as  in- 
timate as  ever. 

The  winter  following  Agnes’  advent  at  the  North 
saw  these  two  sage  ladies  closeted  in  discussion  upon  a 
grave  subject.  Uncle  De  Hart  was  so  far  induced  by 
them  to  depart  from  his  dignity  as  to  declare  in  words 
that  he  purposed  to  devise  his  property  to  Agnes  Conde- 
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let.  “Depart  from  his  dignity?”  Yes,  he  felt  that  he 
was  doing  so  ; — though  he  had  no  dearer  wish  than  to 
leave  her  all  that  would  have  been  a daughter’s.  De  Hart 
possessed  a shade  of  delicacy  beyond  his  wife’s,  and  hesi- 
tated a little  before  giving  this  downright  promise  to 
Mrs.  Huntingdon,  though  everybody  knows  the  elders 
must  distinctly  straighten  out  these  matters. 

Mrs.  Huntingdon  had  been  a widow  for  some  years  ; 
of  her  children  the  eldest  and  youngest  only  were  living  ; 
Elise,  a year  younger  than  Agnes,  and  George,  who  was 
master  of  his  own  fortune,  and  twenty-three  years  old. 

George  Huntingdon  had  far  too  good  a sense  of  what 
is  becoming  a young  man  of  birth  and  breeding,  to  be 
burdened  with  a striking  figure  or  handsome  face  that 
would  attract  attention  on  the  street,  or  draw  upon  him 
annoyance  in  a railway-car.  But  if  you  met  him  at  a 
proper  place,  introduced  to  him  by  suitable  people,  you 
had  leisure  to  observe  that  his  entire  aspect  was  extremely 
commendable.  His  characteristic,  as  implied  by  his 
expression,  was  rather  sagacity  than  brilliancy  : No,  not 
sagacity ; that  is  too  active  a word  and  smacks  of  busi- 
ness ; rather,  a cultivated  and  correct  perceptiveness. 
His  sense  of  honor,  though  not  quixotic,  was  ample ; if 
a part  of  its  foundation  was  of  a worldly  nature,  the 
larger  half  stood  upon  his  moral  sense.  He  was  no  inapt 
representative  of  the  Huntingdon  type  ; he  had  received 
nothing  except  perhaps  an  added  grace  of  manner  from 
his  mother.  Here  he  was  the  opposite  of  Elise,  who,  if 
possible,  was  Mallie  Pue  raised  to  the  second  power,  and 
was  constantly  calling  out  from  her  mother  exhortations 
to  the  inanity  of  good  breeding  which  the  latter’s  mat- 
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ronage  had  finally  forced  her,  much  against  her  will,  to 
assume. 

George  was  no  absurd  overvaluer  of  his  wealth ; his 
appreciation  of  its  just  worth  had  the  air  of  being  founded 
in  reason. 

It  is  true  that  as  he  surveyed  the  world  he  found  it 
fortunate  for  other  people  that  they  could  differ  from 
him,  yet  his  horizon  was  cut  off  to  the  extent  of  wonder- 
ing how  it  could  be  done. 

He  would  naturally  put  as  little  faith  in  the  assump- 
tion of  cultivation  on  the  part  of  a man  who  had,  to  his 
eye,  not  the  means  for  it,  as  he-  would  in  the  worth  of 
ground  that  had  not  been  properly  enriched.  But  let 
the  contrary  be  put  before  him,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
esteemed  acquaintance,  Edel  Schuyler,  and  his  equitable 
discernment  would  no  more  think  of  contesting  than  when 
an  eyewitness  to  the  magnificent  growths  that  shoot  from 
the  virgin  luxuriance  of  the  prairie,  though  he  might 
marvel  what  a man  in  Schuyler’s  position  could  possibly 
want  to  do  with  it. 

George  was  fastidious  about  the  deportment  of  ladies  ; 
his  sister  often  annoyed  him  extremely,  and  the  conduct 
of  his  young  female  associates  sometimes  filled  him  with 
disgust. 

Yet  such  was  his  faith  in  the  very  social  forms  which 
bear  these  results  that  he  expressed  to  his  mother  in  con- 
fidence, when  the  announcement  of  the  new-comer  was 
first  made,  that  “ doubtless  she  would  have  the  manners 
of  a half-breed  ; what  else  could  she  have,  wandering 
about  Europe  in  that  way  .?  ” 

Agnes  very  much  surprised  George.  Except  that  she 
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spoke  several  European  tongues  without  any  improve- 
ment upon  their  natural  accent,  she  bore  no  traces  of 
gypsy  life.  It  is  true  she  was  wanting  in  an  air  of  polished 
insincerity,  but  this  disadvantage  was  balanced  by  a 
queenliness  that,  uncontrolled  from  within,  would  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  arrogance,  and  which  seemed  to  say, 
“ I am  such,  that  I can  even  be  sincere  if  it  pleases  me.” 
Nothing  was  further  from  Agnes’  intention  than  such  ex- 
pression, but  the  curve  in  her  neck  was  born  there,  and 
said  many  things  for  her  she  did  not  altogether  indorse. 

Agnes’  father,  though  never  wearied  with  the  soft 
affection  which  was  all  his  wife  had  to  give  him,  had 
found  his  keenest  delight  in  ‘forcing’  his  daughter’s 
mind,  which  was  of  a nature  to  blossom  very  rapidly 
under  this  treatment.  She  knew  too  much  of  books 
already,  for  a girl,  announced  Aunt  Margaret,  and  though 
for  form’s  sake  she  was  sent  to  Miss  Stafford’s  very  select 
establishment  in  Boston,  for  a part  of  the  year,  as  being 
near  Portland,  some  excellent  advice  was  sent  with  her. 

“ Don’t  study  much,  or  get  red  eyelids  ; above  all, 
don’t  take  Boston  girls  for  your  pattern.  And  beware  of 
being  too  much  indoors ; if  you  should  get  sallow,  with 
your  eyes  it  would  be  your  ruin.  You  cannot  go  at  all 
unless  you  can  be  allowed  to  go  out  on  your  horse  every- 
day.” Which  was  permitted  and  a groom  detailed  from 
the  Portland  mews  ,to  watch  the  wanderings  of  his  young 
mistress.  During  ‘ the  season  ’ in  New  York,  school  was 
set  aside  altogether,  for  gay  companionship  with  Elise 
Huntingdon,  whose  mother  had  found  that  duties  towards 
a rapidly  maturing  daughter  were  incompatible  with  the 
unbecoming  draperies  and  fashionable  seclusion  of  grief. 
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A form  of  expression  for  it,  that  would  satisfy  both 
claims,  had  been  discovered  in  black  velvet  plentifully 
slashed  with  lavender,  and  early  parties ; the  former,  no 
ineffective  foil  to  the  gay  tints  that  become  a young  girl, 
while  the  latter,  attended  by  everybody  who  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  bidden,  would  spare  the  ravages  of  society 
hours  upon  the  youthful  complexion,  though  early  intro- 
ducing Miss  Huntingdon  to  the  notice  of  all  true  eligibles. 

In  such  company  passed  Agnes’  winters,  until,  in  the 
early  autumn  when  she  was  nineteen,  she  sailed  with  the 
De  Harts  for  Europe,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
Huntingdons  were  to  join  them  not  long  after. 

That  Agnes  Condelet  has  reached  this  age  unmarried, 
is,  the  reader  will  understand,  due  to  no  one’s  hesitation 
but  her  own.  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  a matron  radiant  in  the 
satisfaction  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  looked  for  outside 
of  what  she  herself  has  and  is,  has  opened  motherly  arms 
to  Agnes  again  and  again  ; sometimes  even  gone  to  the 
length  of  substituting  English  for  pantomime,  and  actu- 
ally urging  the  matter.  Ellie,  though  jealous  of  Agnes  a 
little,  says  her  beauty  is  adorable,  “ if  she  only  knew  how 
to  make  half  as  much  of  herself  as  she  might.”  When 
George  first  saw  her,  he  was  drawn  to  her  by  every  con- 
sideration outside  of  personal  attachment,  and  that  was 
not  long  wanting. 

He  loves  her  devotedly,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say, 
deservingly.  Agnes,  when  let  alone,  has  a great  deal  of 
affection  for  him  ; she  sees  Huntingdon  twice,  perhaps 
thrice  a day,  and  does  not  know  that  she  is  playing  with 
him.  She  has  never  had  a brother,  but  if  she  had,  she 
would  not  have  been  able  to  find  any  different  element  in 
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her  love  for  the  two,  and  she  is  not  old  enough  to  know 
that  though  a woman  is  perfectly  susceptible  of  affection 
for  a man  not  born  her  brother,  in  fact  often  longs  for  it, 
yet  it  is  a thing  which  can  not  be  indulged  in,  because 
the  masculine  nature  is  incapable  of  the  corresponding 
sentiment  ; as  witness  the  miserable  depths  into  which 
men  fall,  sometimes  dragging  the  woman  with  them, 
when  they  attempt  to  enact  the  comedy  of  fraternal 
affection. 

George  Huntingdon  had  never  felt  inclined  to  risk 
his  success  on  a yes  or  no  venture ; he  bent  his  exertions 
to  making  more  or  less  effective  love  to  the  young  lady. 
When  she  was  unusually  kind,  conversation  would  grow 
more  pointed.  This  would  recall  Agnes  to  a sense  of  the 
situation,  and  she  would  resolve  to  be  very  careful.  In  a 
day  or  two  she  forgot  it  again,  George  relapsing  into  his 
ordinary  manner,  and  would  take  his  hand  when  he  came 
in,  with  the  old  enthusiasm — when — da  capo.  Thus  the 
wheel  went  round. 

George  sometimes  caught  himself  in  surprised  reflec- 
tion upon  his  position.  It  had  been  a new  conception 
at  first,  that  Agnes  could  hesitate  to  accept  his  advances. 
Men  say  they  do  not  like  to  have  the  sex  possess  mascu- 
line qualities,  and  it  can  not  be  cast  back  at  them  that 
they  fall  short  of  their  profession,  for  after  any  little  dis- 
play of  weakness  in  judgment,  such  as  Agnes’  for  instance, 
it  is  surprising  how  much  better  they  love  than  before. 
So  did  poor  George,  and  concentrated  all  his  powers  in 
patient  endeavor,  skirmishing,  attacking  boldly,  or  re- 
treating in  good  order,  as  might  best  serve  the  cause. 
But  a matter  of  this  kind  can  not  swing  to  and  fro  for- 
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ever.  At  the  time  of  the  Winrell  reception  alluded  to  in 
our  second  chapter,  the  De  Harts  were  visiting  the  Hunt- 
ingdons.  They  had  established  themselves  as  usual  in  the 
city,  but  in  view  of  the  plan  to  spend  the  next  winter  away 
from  New  York,  Mallie  Huntingdon  had  proposed  that 
they  all  come  in  to  home  quarters  together,  for  a month, 
and  make  a gay  ending  of  the  season. 

Aunt  Margaret  overruled,  and  they  went,  but  Agnes 
was  very  reluctant.  She  had  a kind  of  foreboding  that 
the  dowagers  had  planned  this  to  force  her  into  an  en- 
gagement, and  the  poor  girl  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
She  was  on  the  nearest,  most  affectionate  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  them  all.  To  break  up  the  friendship,  to  en- 
deavor to  act  otherwise  than  in  her  own  natural  way  to 
George,  was  an  intolerable  prospect  to  her. 

She  began  to  examine  this  great  unwillingness,  to  see 
if  it  could  not  be  tortured  into  a sign  of  love.  Might  it 
not  be  ? How  could  she  tell  ? “ Aunt  Madge  is  always 

saying  I am  unlike  other  girls,”  soliloquized  she  one 
day,  after  sustaining  a severe  siege.  “ Perhaps  I am  in 
this.  Perhaps  I can  never  be  more  in  love  with  anybody. 
I am  nearly  nineteen  ; Aunt  Madge  thinks  all  girls  should 
be  married  by  nineteen.”  “Aunty,”  said  she,  crossing 
the  hall  and  entering  her  room,  and  the  approach  was 
comically  like  the  mouse  walking  into  the  lion’s  mouth 
and  begging  him  to  bite  her  head  off,  if  only  he  could  get 
his  great  tooth  fixed  on  the  right  spot ; “ aunty,  I am  very 
earnest  to  do  just  right  about  this  matter.  Tell  me  hon- 
estly, if  you  think  I could  love  George  Huntingdon.” 

“ Why,  of  course — I think  you  are  in  love  with  him, 
you  are  always  together.” 

3* 
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“ Yes,  but  I am  quite  satisfied  when  I don’t  see  him. 
I don’t  wish  to  marry,  either.” 

How  would  you  like  to  have  him  marry  some  one 
else  ? ” 

“ If  she  were  some  one  I could  love  too,  I am  sure  I 
should  like  it.  I would  not  keep  him  from  any  one — 
and  so  it  truly  seems  that  it  must  be  I can  not  love  him.” 

‘‘  Agnes  Condelet,”  burst  out  Mrs.  De  Hart  v/lth  new 
emphasis,  “you  are  bejuggled  with  all  this  idea  of  love  ! 
What  could  any  girl  wish  to  have  to  love  more  than  there 
there  is  in  George  Huntingdon  ? Unless  you  want  to 
get  up  a romantic  affair  with  some  handsome  organ  grinder 
who  has  languishing  eyes,  white  mice,  and  a monkey.  As 
I understand,  he  doesn’t  expect  you  to  go  into  any  wild 
excitement  over  him  ; if  you  consent  to  become  engaged 
to  him,  that  will  answer.  You  will  like  him  more  and 
more,  of  course.” 

“ I wonder  if  I could  ever  like  to  have  him  kiss  me,” 
persisted  Agnes,  trying  to  fancy  the  situation. 

“ Certainly  you  would,  in  time,”  responded  Aunty, 
pretty  promptly,  considering  her  astonishment.  It  was 
not  by  her  caution  or  intention  that  kissing  had  not  yet 
come  to  pass. 

“ Then,  Aunty,”  redemanded  Agnes  with  very  great 
seriousness,  “ do  I truly  seem  to  you  to  be  caring  as  much 
for  George  7iow  as  you  did  for  uncle,  when  you  began  to 
love  him  J ” 

Mrs.  De  Hart’s  sense  of  humor  was  not  very  keen,  but 
she  could  not  help  laughing  outright  at  this  inquiry.  It 
was  too  bad.  The  laugh  was  hre  to  powder  with  Agnes ; 
in  deepest,  indignation,  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 
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Aunty  ran  after  her,  but  it  was  too  late.  That  outburst, 
half  sneer,  half  amused  wonderment,  was  a great  and 
peculiar  revelation  to  Agnes.  So  great  that  the  laugher 
would  never  have  another  opportunity  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  Agnes  Condelet’s  love  affairs. 

'Agnes  pondered  them  in  silence  for  awhile.  The 
visit  at  the  Huntingdon  mansion  had  opened  with  an 
especial  feature  ; the  redecoration  of  an  apartment  for 
the  guest  whom  they  most  delighted  to  honor.  The 
orders  for  it  had  been  made  en  grande  detail.,  by  Hunting- 
don in  person  two  years  before,  during  a summer  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  in  accordance  with  what  he 
had  been  able  to  gather  of  Agnes’  tastes.  It  is  a pity  to 
be  obliged  to  speak  of  the  room  as  pink  and  so  confuse 
with  the  bold  color  that  flaunts  under  that  name,  the 
blushing  paleness  that  formed  its  ground  and  framework. 
It  was  in  fact  a triumph  of  artificial  color,  and  was  like 
nothing  so  much  in  nature  as  the  warmth  of  the  wild  rose, 
blanched  under  a broad  sun.  Th^  walls  were  composed 
of  alternate  panels  of  tapestry  and  porcelain  ; the  tapes- 
tries were  all  flowers,  the  porcelains  all  figure  pieces. 
The  determined  fixity  that  has  not  succeeded  in  absent- 
ing itself  from  faces  and  figures  even  in  the  finest  Gobelins, 
was  by  design  excluded  here,  and  also  every  hue  that 
refused  to  harmonize  with,  the  delicate  warmth  of  the 
ground  tone  on  which  it  must  be  woven.  But  there  was 
abundance  of  deeper  shadings  in  apple  buds,  in  pink 
convolvulus  and  dog-roses,  and  of  contrast  in  creamy  stars 
of  jessamine,  and  lilies,  erect  and  wearing  golden  crowns, 
and  lesser  lilies  bending  white  heads  low  in  refusal  ; there 
was  unnamable  profusion  of  exquisite  flowers  and  sprays 
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of  sweet  briar  and  trailing  vines,  and  ferns  that  wore  an 
airy  tremble  like  spirits  in  a dream. 

Not  less  lavish  of  beauty  were  the  porcelains.  Their 
inaccuracies  of  hgure-drawing  were  swathed  in  such  per- 
fection of  color  that  it  seemed  mere  carping  or  greed  to 
ask  of  them  anything  more.  Their  cherubs  floated  in 
melting  azure — their  fetes  a la  cainpagne  dlitr  the  manner 
of  Watteau  or  Greuze  were  replete  with  grace — their  con- 
trasts of  raiment  a'nd  foliage  wore  a studied  softness. 

It  is  probable  that  when  Huntingdon  planned  these 
decorations  he  hoped  to  give  them  to  his  bride,  but  that 
probability  seeming  to  more  and  more  provokingly  retire 
into  the  future  whenever  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
grasp  it,  and  the  valuables  having  arrived  from  Europe, 
he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  fitting  up  the  room  as 
a compliment  to  Agnes’  visit,  which  his  mother  undertook 
to  bring  about. 

So  the  New  York  artist  in  upholstery  assumed  the 
work  and  framed  up  the  panels  in  his  conception  of  the 
highest  style  of  his  art — in  soft,  sheening  puffs  of  satin  of 
the  same  blush  rose  tinge.  No  heavy  portiere  deadened 
the  room  and  made  it  clumsy ; the  door  that  admitted  to 
the  sleeping  room  was  framed  in  satin  like  the  rest  of  the 
wall  ; on  the  panel  of  tapestry  that  covered  it,  showers  of 
spring  violets  seemed  snowing  through  the  air.  It  was 
undiscernible  when  closed,  and  the  only  suggestion 
of  exit  was  a knob  of  porcelain  on  which  was  painted  a 
dark-haired  Titania ; having  just  cradled  herself  in  a 
bending  wild-rose  and  adjusted  her  wings,  she  reaches  up 
to  pull  the  pink  petals  around  her  to  curtain  her  night’s 
repose.  Upon  the  knob  of  the  opposite  door,  opening 
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upon  the  corridor  was  the  tiniest  copy  of  Guido’s  Aurora, 
intended,  we  may  suppose,  to  insinuate  that  only  when 
that  knob  was  turned  did  darkness  and  light  become  dis- 
tinguishable for  George. 

It  happened  that  this  door  was  so  placed  that  its  panel 
was  of  porcelain,  a direct  copy  of  a Watteau,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  how  little  the  Guido  disagreed  with  it.  It 
was  Agnes’  first  thought  when  she  came  into  her  new 
room  and  shut  the  door,  what  an  astonishing  equalizer 
of  artists’  merits  was  this  porcelain  picture-making.  The 
sofas  and  chairs  had  each  its  place  in  the  floral  series  of 
the  tapestry,  and  the  rounded  corners  of  the  apartment 
were  occupied  by  large  vases,  to  which  the  artist  of  Sevres, 
though  doubtless  chafing  at  the  restriction  of  simplicity 
laid  upon  his  pencil,  had  been  willing  to  affix  his  signa- 
ture when  he  regarded  their  completed  perfection. 

On  the  morning  after  the  conversation  recorded  above, 
which  also  chanced  to  be  the  day  of  the  reception  at  Gov. 
Winrell’s,  Aunt  Margaret  entered  this  room  and  poured 
out  more  than  her  usual  quota  of  admiration  upon  it. 

“ I wonder  you  have  not  more  to  say  about  it,  Agnes ! 
I think  they  are  quite  disappointed  that  you  do  not  seem 
to  appreciate  such  a gem.” 

“ I thanked  them  all  for  the  compliment.  Aunty,  what 
shall  I say  I There’s  nothing  looks  so  shocking  for  a 
brunette  as  pink,  I am  sure — and  then — I don’t  care  for 
porcelains.” 

Not  like  porcelains  I How  can  you  be  so  changea- 
ble, Agnes.?  A year  or  two  ago  you  were  wild  about 
them  ! ” 

“ Oh,  very  likely — all  young  girls  are,  I think.  Aunty, 
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you  see  they  are  so  soft  and  sweet.  But  I am  not  such  a 
child,  now.  There’s  no  real  art  in  them,  you  understand 
— the  very  process  of  their  manufacture  makes  that  im- 
possible.” 

“Ungrateful  girl!  Do  you  know  that  George  has 
spent  at  the  very  least,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  on 
these  porcelains  alone } ” 

“ I suppose  he  knows  what  he  can  afford  to  buy, 
Aunt  Madge,  and  if  he  thinks  they  are  worth  the  money 
I see  nothing  ungrateful  in  my  thinking  they  are  not.” 

“ And  you  pretend  to  despise  quibbling,  Agnes!  You 
know  of  course  that  they  were  bought  to  please  you — ex- 
pecting that  you  would  marry  as  you  have  given  George 
reason  to  think  you  will — then  they  would  be  yours.” 

“ If  I wanted  a surfeit  of  porcelain,  Aunty,  wouldn’t 
it  be  the  most  direct  way  to  marry  the  porcelain-man,  if 
he  would  take  me — then  I could  have  it  and  all  the 
money  for  it  too ; — but  I shall  never  marry,”  here  Agnes 
fell  into  a sudden  soberness — “ no,  never,  never  marry 
any  one,”  she  concluded  with  a slow  shake  of  the  head 
and  the  firm  intention  of  eighteen  and  a half. 

Poor  Agnes ! Doubtless  she  was  ungrateful,  but  it 
was  because  ingratitude  seemed  to  be  the  only  virtue  she 
could  practice.  If  the  room  had  only  been  a gift,  which 
she  could  decline — but  no — it  was  a wheedling,  to  which 
she  must  submit.  She  could  not  refuse  the  hand  of  a 
man  who  persistently  delayed  giving  her  the  opportunity 
to  put  an  end  to  hia  hopes.  The  only  refuge  from  decep- 
tion, henceforward,  lay  in  cold  unkindness.  Her  beha- 
vior shortly  assumed  such  dangerous  symptoms  that  the 
whispered  fiat  circulated,  “ George  must  on  no  account 
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make  any  more  protestations  to  her  at  present — she 
might  refuse  to  see  him  altogether.” 

“ It  is  some  absurdity  about  not  loving  him  she  is  ex- 
- cited  over  just  now,”  said  Mrs.  De  Hart  to  Mallie,  “ that 
will  all  blow  over.  It  is  fortunate  we  are  just  leaving  for 
Portland.  It  is  all  understood,  now,  that  George  comes 
up  as  usual  this  summer,  with  you — but  when  the  time 
comes,  he  had  better  go  to  Saratoga,  and  write  that  he 
finds  it  too  interesting  to  leave.  That  will  have  the  best 
effect,  and  she  will  soon  see  how  she  misses  him.  He 
must  keep  away  entirely  until  next  fall,  when  you  join 
us  in  Italy.  I am  confident  all  will  be  arranged  then — 
there’s  nothing  like  traveling  for  bringing  young  people 
together.” 

“You  talk  to  wile  the  bird  off  the  bough,  Madge,”  re- 
turned Mrs.  Huntingdon,  “but  if  I could  that  any 

girl  in  her  senses  could  refuse  George,  I should  think 
she  was  bent  on  doing  it.  I’ve  lost  all  patience  with  her.” 

“ Ridiculous,  Mallie ! Is  he  tormented  any  worse  than 
his  father  was } I rather  think  you  didn’t  intend  to  lose 
him.'" 

Mallie  giggled.  “Oh,  Madge,”  cried  she,  beguiled 
into ‘momentary  reminiscence,  “how  we  did  use  "to — 
can  it  be  that  we  are  so  old  now } ” 

“He  must  give  her  liberty  a little  while  longer,”  cut 
short  Mrs.  De  Hart,  “ I know  she  intends  to  marry  him 
— she  has  given  me  to  understand  as  much.  She  is  like 
all  girls  ; she  must  tease  him  a little  first.  Wait,  and  time 
will  bring  it  about — there  is  great  virtue  in  waiting.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


Matter  of  History, 

For  Hera,  who  loved  him,  gave  him  beauty  and  tallness,  and  terri- 
ble manhood.  Kingsley,  Argonauts.” 

IF,  when  Schuyler  descended  to  his  breakfast  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  was  in'  a state  of  uncertainty 
whether  Mrs.  De  Hart  had  volunteered  a gracious  per- 
mission for  him  to  call  upon  her  at  the  Gran’  Belleza, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  share  it.  For  she  had 
not  done  anything  of  the  kind,  while  yet  she  was  person- 
ally pleased  with  the  young  man,  and  did  not,  as  we  shall 
see,  rebuke  his  presumption,  when,  later,  he  sent  his  card 
up  to  her  without  waiting  for  further  indications  of  favor 
on  her  part. 

Mrs.  De  Hart  had  been  prevented  by  a certain  delicate 
sixth  sense,  which  in  a worldly  woman  can  be  sharpened 
to  such  pitch  of  absoluteness  that  it  will  never  go  wrong 
— meaning  of  course  by  “ go  wrong  ” to  go  astray  of  her 
intended  division  of  humanity  into  sheep  and  goats.  Her 
perception  was  admirable  in  the  present  instance,  for  even 
Mr.  De  Hart,  who  reckoned  himself  a judge  of  the  world, 
saw  only  in  Schuyler  a youth  whose  every  word  and  tone 
disclosed  a culture  that  more  than  doubled  his  years,  and 
Agnes  thought  his  manners,  though  open  to  the  criticism 
of  a possibly  too  stately  and  formal  deference  to  ladies, 
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were  exquisite.  It  was  not  the  talk  about  the  albergo — 
the  place  was,  after  all,  not  such  but  a lord  in  disguise 
might  have  stopped  at,  had  he  had  a fancy  for  such  a 
freak.  No;  Mrs.  De  Hart  relied  simply  on  her  own  fine 
sixth  sense,  which  had  never  yet  deceived,  and  did  not 
invite  him.  And  from  her  point  of  view  she  was  right, 
as  I shall  show. 

Before  Schuyler  could  begin  his  morning  meal  he  was 
reminded  that  he  had  perhaps  overstrained  the  truth  yes- 
terday when  he  said  that  he  “ did  not  complain  of  his 
company.”  While  waiting  in  the  ordinary,  he  had  “ La 
Patria  ” spread  out  beside  his  plate  and  was  reading  the 
morning’s  news.  As  three  of  his  countrymen  entered  and 
took  seats  at  the  table  they  announced  themselves  to  be 
of  that  ilk  which,  practically,  at  least,  makes  these  two 
deductions.  First,  that  an  Italian  does  not  understand 
English.  Second,  that  a man  who  reads  an  Italian  journal 
at  breakfast  is  an  Italian.  (Not  that  Americans  never  read 
that  tongue,  but  that  when  they  do,  it  is  by  heaping  Dante, 
Professor  Longfellow’s  translation  of  the  same,  and  a 
lexicon  upon  the  table  and  calling  on  their  neighbors  to 
witness  the  effort.) 

So  the  room  was  empty  for  them  and  an  unrestrained 
interchange  of  sentiments  ensued. 

“ I’ve  worked  harder  than  I did  in  college,”  said  one 
of  the  younger  men,  yawning,  his  fists  in  his  eyes ; (very 
likely,)  “ and  to  tell  the  truth  I shall  be  glad  when  it’s 
done  with.” 

“ I shall  be  thankful  when  I’m  back  again,”  supported 
his  father,  whom  an  access  of  wealth  had  summoned  to 
make  the  tour  of  Europe  with  his  son.  “And  I don’t 
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never  want  to  hear  no  more  about  marble  pallisses  ; that’s 
the  greatest  sell  of  all — of  course  you  get  the  idea  that 
they’re  white  and  handsome,  and  here,  come  to  look, 
they’re  full  all  over  of  cracks  and  stains  and  as  dirty — 
the  first  thing  I’d  do  would  be  to  paint  ’em  over,  ’fore  I 
asked  anybody  to  look  at  ’em.  How  they  can  live  in 
such  dismal  holes,  I can’t  see,  though  it’s  some  satisfac- 
tion to  find  out  my  own  parlor’s  better  than  a prince’s 
for  comfort.”  (Whether  the  gentleman  supposed  the 
‘ princes  ’ slept  bedless  upon  the  floors  of  their  picture- 
galleries,  is  uncertain,  but  he  spoke  as  if  acquainted  with 
the  whole  interior  of  their  mansions,  while  though  terrible 
stories  are  told  of  the  discomfort  in  many  a noble  house 
in  Italy,  we  may  believe  they  possess  some  chairs  a little 
less  tattered  than  those  shown  to  the  common  migrant 
American  herd.) 

“ I’d  sell  out  all  the  trash  to  auction  to-morrow  if 
they  was  mine,”  resumed  the  old  man,  after  pausing  for 
breath,  “and  buy  a good  carpet  with  the  money,  (if 
’twould  fetch  it,)  put  it  down  in  one  room  an’  move  in 
there,  set  up  a stove,  have  a good  fire  and  be  snug — now 
— fair  and  square,  Mr.  Spicer,  can  you  see  anything  in 
them  pictures  1 ” 

The  young  man  addressed  fidgeted.  “Well — hem — 
they  are  old  masters  ; they  of  course  are  good.” 

“Don’t,  father,”  whispered  his  son,  drawing  from  his 
friend’s  answer  that  he  had  donned  an  Ulster  of  ortho- 
doxy in  art  since  last  they  met,  which  he  did  not  propose 
to  unbuckle,  and  alarmed  lest  his  parent  should  now  ex- 
pand upon  that  topic.  Since  the  latter’s  fortunes  had 
blossomed,  the  son  had  decided  that  their  lots  must  not 
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separate  and  that  he  must  undertake  to  convoy  his  father 
over  Europe,  get  him  into  exercise  of  the  modern  dialect 
a little — in  short,  fit  him  as  much  as  might  be  for  the 
proud  station  of  father  to  the  future  inheritor  of  half  a 
million. 

“Well,  I promise  you  I won’t  say  a word  when  we  get 
home,”  returned  the  old  man  aloud,  “ but  where’s  the 
harm,  when  your  young  friend  here  thinks  the  same  as  I 
do.  I’ll  be  bound  (taking  a keen,  sagacious  survey  of 
that  individual).  Most  of  ’em  are  awful  in  the  faces, /and 
all  so  black  you  can’t  make  ’em  out — them  that’s  light 
enough  to  see  is  so  bare  that  I vow  I’m  ashamed  to  look 
at  ’em,  old  as  I am.  I ’xpected,  ’fore  I come  away,  to 
buy  a few  ‘old  masters’  as  they  call  ’em,  and  be  a little 
ahead — but  I know  well  enough  what  my  friends  ’Id  say 
when  they  see  ’em.  And  then  just  look  at  the  money  ! 
My  whole  parlor  carpit,  handsome  as  it  is,  only  cost  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  wouldn’t  buy  one.  You  can 
get  a lookin’  glass  to  go  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  room 
for  five  hundred,  and  just  look  at  the  difference  ! ” 

His  son,  confused  and  ashamed  at  the  discovery  that 
his  father  must  be  put  through  an  additional  course  of  in- 
struction before  he  could  be  trusted  to  speak  on  art,  had 
been  anxiously  watching  an  opening  to  change  the  subject. 
W/iy?  The  old  man  was  expressing  the  genuine  senti- 
ments of  the  three — the  principles  of  household  art  he  had 
just  illustrated  were  precisely  those  on  which  they  and  all 
their  friends  would  act  when  it  came  to  the  crisis  of  pur- 
chase. Why,  then  ? Because  in  a society  whose  corner- 
stone is  Falsehood,  whose  high-priest  is  Sham,  whether  it 
be  high  or  low,  vulgar  or  elegant,  practical  actions  are  one 
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thing  and  blurting  the  bare  truth  about  them  quite  an- 
other. 

“Have  you  decided  on  Constantinople,  Will?”  he 
called  out  in  a loud  voice,  to  the  gentleman,  whose  line  of 
travel  had  crossed  his  own  at  Rome  a few  days  earlier. 

“ Don’t  know  ! Wish  I’d  been  there.  What  should 
you  advise  ? ” 

“ Well — for  you — I shouldn’t  hardly  say  it  would  pay. 
You  understand  of  course — it’s  a beautiful  sight — the 
shining  waters  of  the  Bosphorua — and  so  forth,  if — but — ” 

But  we  need  not  follow  the  details  in  which  Constan- 
tinople was  brought  up  and  dispatched  by  the  same  tri- 
bunal which  had  sat  upon  Rome.  For  Schuyler  has  al- 
ready resolved  to  forego  the  right  of  his  diurnal  white- 
fringed  Maintenon  cutlet  and  to  throw  the  modest  chef's 
‘omelette  aux  olives,’  back  on  his  hands  to  be  palmed  off 
on  the  next  unsuspecting  early  riser,  while  he  goes  to 
allay  his  healthy  hunger  at  the  fruiterer’s  shop.  There, 
ammunition-wise  lay  regularly  piled  the  pomegranate’s 
already  flaming  balls ; the  chestnuts  emitted  a fragrant 
steam  ; and  everywhere  the  yellow  rims  of  wicker  grape- 
baskets  lay  about  like  palettes  of  working  artists  thrown 
down  in  a hurry,  still  brilliant  with  their  mixtures  of  am- 
ber green,  violet-black — of  sun-tanned  cream  and  richly- 
dulled  red  that  gave  you  at  ten  paces  distant  the  sense  of 
musk. 

Alas,,  the  grapes  were  both  acrid  and  sickish — the 
glittering  kernels  of  the  pomegranates  gnashed  on  Schuy- 
ler’s teeth — for  it  was  foredoomed  that  he  should  not  eat 
this  morning  ; he  might  run  away  from  his  inn  but  what 
he  had  left  there  would  still  pursue  him.  He  wondered 
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slightly  how  those  people  came  to  be  there,  then  recol- 
lected that  they  belonged  to  a class  that  find  a sense  of 
gain  in  economical  traveling  when  there  is  no  need  of  it. 
That  must  account  for  it,  unless  it  were  that  fate  had 
purposely  ordered  them  there  to  stir  up  some  dregs  of 
embitterment  in  him  which  had  quietly  lain  at  rest  since 
he  had  been  in  the  old  world,  and  indeed  for  the  last 
three  years,  while  he  had  been  living  very  calmly,  with- 
out trouble,  without  expectation,  in  Lindenhurst.  They 
rose  like  ugly  spectres  from  that  city  to  cast  an  evil  eye 
on  him  just  as  he  was  reaching  out  his  hand  for  the 
delightful  company  that  had  fascinated  him  yesterday. 
Not  the  young  lady  only;  he  had  felt  a deep  delight  in 
the  frank  intercourse  with  Mr.  De  Hart,  and  though  he 
had  not  failed  to  take  the  measure  of  Aunt  Margaret,  he 
experienced  an  aesthetic  pleasure  in  her  elegance. 

These  men  freshened  the  consciousness  that  the  only 
people  in  Lindenhurst  who  might  be — indeed,  very  likely 
were  acquaintances  of  the  De  Harts — reckoned  him  as 
one  of  these.  They  revived  the  stinging  memory  that 
with  just  such  as  these  he  had  been  swooped  up  and 
dumped,  like  a lump  of  coal  in  a load  of  ashes,  into  the 
human  rubbish-ground.  And  for  the  identical  reason, 
that  there  were  not  enough  of  him  in  number  to  pay  for 
picking  out.  In  other  words,  because  he  had  no  family. 

And  now,  before  I premise  anything  further  1 must  go 
back  and  take  up  his  history  in  chronological  order. 

About  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Lindenhurst,  which 
is  one  among  the  sizeable  cities  that  sparsely  dot  the 
southern  half  of  New  England,  lies  the  ‘centre’  of  the 
town  of  Swanton.  Lindenhurst  is  her  metropolis.  It  is 
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to  Lindenhurst  that  the  farm-wife  looks  to  be  assured  of 
her  royalty  on  butter  and  eggs,  and  the  watershed  for 
Swanton  cider  and  vinegar  slopes  in  the  same  direction. 
When  there  is  a superfluity  of  brains  she  draws  them, 
too,  and  the  young  farmers  easily  leave  for  her  charms 
the  independence  of  the  manse  and  glebe. 

Not  far  from  this  ‘centre’  lies  a very  large  and  con- 
siderable farm  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Schuy- 
lers  for  not  less  than  two  hundred  years.  And  they  have 
been  in  its  hands  about  the  same  length  of  time.  For 
though  I might  like  to  say  that  among  Edel’s  ancestors 
-there  had  been,  now  and  then,  along  the  years,  a country 
clergyman  or  a doctor,  I am  afraid  an  examination  of  the 
records  would  not  prove  it.  The  family  had  never  been 
very  numerous  or  branching,  and  in  the  present  genera- 
tion Edel  could  not  count  a near  surviving  relative  except 
his  mother. 

Of  his  father,  who  died  while  Edel’s  powers  of  recol- 
lection were  still  very  immature,  he  had  gathered  the  idea 
that  he  was  a rather  discontented,  sickly  man  who  never 
found  farming  very  congenial  or  successful,  and  early 
forsook  it  for  the  briar-run  graveyard  on  the  hill  of  North 
Swanton. 

But  as  he  grew  older,  and  his  developing  perceptions 
began  to  take  in  the  world  quite  otherwise  from  his 
mother’s,  the  answers  she  gave  to  his  multiplied  questions 
about  his  father  became  capable  of  very  different  inter- 
pretation and  he  tried  to  piece  them  out  with  the  few 
words  he  distinctly  remembered  hearing  his  father  utter. 

One  incident,  which  had  been  perfectly  clear  but 
meaningless,  began  to  grow  full  of  meaning  to  him  as  he 
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neared  his  twelfth  year.  He  was  sitting  on  his  father’s 
knee,  looking  out  and  wondering  why  the  buds  on  the 
lilacs  at  the  window  turned  to  a lighter  shade  of  purple 
before  they  blossomed,  for  his  eye  was  open  to  that  at  five 
years  old.  His  father,  poring  over  a little  black  book, 
began  to  read  aloud  in  a voice  full  of  feeling — [iev  yap 
ovdelg  tov  d-dvarov  ovd  ’ el  Tvyxdvei  T(S  dv&pdrnO)  Trdvrwv  piyiarov  bv  ruv 
d/a'&uv, — . . a fii]  ol6a  el  dya'&d  bvra  Tvyxdvet,ovdeTroTe  ^o^iy&rjoopaLOvdk 

(l)ev^o/j.ai."  “ Ay  ! those  are  noble  words  ! Are  they  not, 
my  boy  ? ” as  if  he  needed  to  share  them  with  some  one. 
“And  I almost  believe  there’s  no  other  language  can 
speak  them  so  grandly.”  And  then  he  gave  a deep  sigh. 
“ But  there’s  little  the  Greek  can  do  for  me — it  can’t 
help  harden  the  hand  for  the  plough.” 

As  the  little  boy  tried  to  pull  away  the  book  in  disgust 
at  its  supposed  incompetence  to  help  his  father’s  wishes, 
the  leaf  tore  under  Mr.  Schuyler’s  thumb  as  it  rested  upon 
the  passage  he  had  been  reading  and  left  an  ineffaceable 
mark. 

“Why  don’t  you  rub  on  tallow,  father?”  asked  Edel, 
with  ready  sympathy,  taking  his  father’s  slender  palm  and 
turning  it  over  in  his  own.  “That’s  what  Jake  always 
does  when  he  first  goes  out  ploughing  in  the  spring.” 

“ Ay,  there  spoke  the  making  of  thy  mother  in  thee, 
my  boy,”  answered  the  man  as  he  rose  and  laid  the  vol- 
ume on  the  high  clock-shelf.  “ It  is  better  so — I ought 
to  wish  it  so.” 

It  can  be  conceived,  when  this  incident  began  to  wear 
its  true  color  to  Edel,  with  what  devouring  curiosity  he 
hung  over  the  book.  He  never  slept  without  it.  If  dire 
earnestness  and  longing  could  have  wrested  from  its  mys- 
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terious  characters  an  explanation  of  the  riddle  that  in- 
vested his  father,  his  would  have  done  it.  But  mystery 
it  remained — his  mother  could  not  even  give  a positive 
answer  to  the  question  whether  her  husband  could  read 
Greek.  “ She  never  noticed  ; he  was  always  a hangin’ 
round  his  books — many  a time  when  he  might  ’a’  been  to 
work,  though,  to  be  sure  he  wa’n’t  never  tough.”  How 
he  might  have  learned  it,  whether  from  the  old  ‘ minister,’ 
now  dead  and  gone,  or  any  other  particulars  about  this 
side  of  his  father’s  life  which  opened  itself,  a vast  region 
of  enticement  to  Edel — all  was  blank.  That  there  were 
no  more  books  was  a great  puzzle.  That  there  must  have 
been  at  least  a lexicon  and  that  his  thrifty  mother  had 
disposed  of  it,  rose  to  Edel’s  mind,  but  was  cast  out  as 
unworthy,  for  he  was  a high-hearted  lad  and  while  yet 
young,  it  cut  him  like  a knife  to  think  that  any  other  per- 
son could  do  what  he  would  have  felt  dishonorable. 

It  was  not  long  before  Edel  announced  to  his  mother 
that  he  was  going  to  study  Greek.  His  bold  decision 
took  her  so  by  surprise  that  she  only  asked  “ How  ? ” 

“ How?  I don’t  know.  I shall  ask  the  minister.” 

He,  on  being  consulted  for  the  best  measures,  offered 
his  own  instructions.  Such  shriveled  Greek  as  clung  to 
his  poor  dried  bones  Edel  stripped  off  in  less  than  three 
months  time,  but  long  before,  he  had  shown  it  was  not 
assistance  he  needed,  but  books.  The  language  was  a 
plaything  to  him.  His  mind  was  of  that  comprehensive 
kind  that  cannot  be  fed  with  a spoon,  but  before  begin- 
ning anything  must  have  the  v^hole  scope  of  it  laid  out 
before  him  as  far  as  may  be.  Then  it  apprehends  at  once 
the  vital  points  and  their  relation  to  each  other ; it  seizes 
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them  and  makes  them  its  'own,  and  finally  floods  all  the 
details  with  such  a sea  of  energy  that  the  entire  province 
is  covered  in  a trice. 

Thus  Edel,  when  he  had  been  taught  his  alphabet, 
declared  he  could  do  nothing  more  until  he  had  read  the 
grammar  through.  The  minister  stared  and  thought  the 
boy  would  come  to  nothing,  but  lent  him  the  book.  In 
two  days  he  returned,  when  he  had  finished  his  survey, 
and  began  to  study.  He  wanted  to  enter  upon  transla- 
tion at  once,  as  naturally  as  he  would  have  taken  up  a 
pail  by  the  handle.  This  was  deprecated,  but  yielded — in 
fact  Edel’s  bright  handsome  face,  loving,  earnest  ways, 
and  stout  self-will  soon  had  the  good  old  man  completely 
in  harness. 

It  was  the  boy’s  own  inquiry  if  Plato  had  written  any 
other  books — his  own  deduction  that  he  should  best  serve 
his  aim  by  choosing  one  of  them.  The  minister  had  an 
old  copy  of  the  Phaedo,  and  two  months  later  saw  Ed^l 
able  to  read  and  construe  it  with  perfect  ease.  He  had 
locked  up  of  late  his  father’s  book  and  with  boyish  rever 
ence  vowed  that  he  would  never  use  it  as  a text-book — 
only  when  he  was  sure  of  reading  it,  would  he  open  its 
pages. 

His  intellect  at  this  time  was  approaching  majority, 
nearly  enough  at  least  to  render  him  able  to  stand  aloof 
and  form  a clearer  judgment  of  his  mother’s  individuality. 
As  he  did  so,  the  little  knowledge  he  possessed  of  his  father, 
and  the  halo  that  always  glorifies  for  a child  his  dead  pa- 
rent, combined  to  shape  into  this  judgment  of  him. 

“A  man  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  refinement;  with- 
out great  power  of  mind  or  body  ; (this  last  clause  jeal- 
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ously  though,  and  in  a whisper,)  full  of  longing  and  as- 
piration, yet  so  hemmed  in  by  circumstances  as  not  to 
know  pointedly  and  clearly  what  he  longed  for,  and  gra- 
tingly worn  upon,  (though  it  has  an  odd  sound)  by  the 
content  of  his  wife.” 

His  delicate  susceptibility  was  reproduced  in  Edel, 
together  with  his  fine  chestnut  hair,  but  the  strong  dash 
of  vigor  Edel’s  remote  ancestor  bequeathed  him,  when  he 
gave  him  his  massive  frame,  dark  eyes,  and  the  tinge  of 
black  that  afterwards  grew  on  his  beard,  made  a very 
different  man  of  him. 

All  the  intensity  of  his  nature  had  now  heaped  itself 
long  upon  the  thought  of  his  father  ; the  sacredness  of 
affection  for  the  departed  was  heightened  by  the  veil  of 
romance  he  now  wove  around  the  strivings,  the  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  early  death.  At  last  one  evening  when  his 
fancies  were  hanging  powerfully  over  him,  he  unlocked 
his  little  oaken  chest  and  took  out  the  book.  He  worked 
rapidly  along  through  the  early  pages,  and  his  previous 
study  of  Socrates  in  the  Phasdo  would  have  given  the 
context  its  independent  interest  for  him,  but  he  was  all 
absorbed  in  trying  to  conceive  what  his  father  must  have 
been  thinking  of  this  when  he  read  it — what  connection 
with  his  own  life  he  drew  from  it,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  well-known,  torn  page,  and  read  aloud  the  words  : 

“ For  no  one  knows  but  death  may  be  to  man  the 
greatest  of  all  his  benefits,”  and  again,  “ and  what  I know 
not  but  may  be  good  I will  never  shrink  from  nor  flee,” 
a storm  of  tears  fell  upon  the  book.  The  boundless  com- 
passion which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  nature,  heaved  to 
its  depths.  Well  could  the  imaginative  boy  picture  his 
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father  holding  in  despairing  admiration  up  before  himselt 
the  model,  too  grandly  high  to  encourage  imitation ; then 
bowing  to  look  at  his  own  weak  body  and  fading  life,  so 
soon  to  expire,  all  barren  of  the  consolation  that  he  had 
ever  been  of  use  to -any  one  ; that  he  had  ever  had  the 
power  to  raise  even  his  own  soul  upon  the  wings  with 
which  she  longed  to  soar. 

Great  sobs  shook  Edel  again  and  again  as  he  let  him- 
self down  from  the  low  window,  and  the  Apologia  still  in 
his  hand,  set  out  upon  the  dusty  road.  Time  would 
have  flown  swifter  if  he  had  opened  the  stable  door  and 
thrown  himself  on  the  back  of  his  favorite  Nan.  But  he 
could  not  think  of  that.  With  his  heart  swelling  his 
bosom  painfully  he  flew  along  the  tw'o  miles  of  rising  road 
that  climbs  the  hill  to  North  Swanton  burying- ground. 
It  was  far  past  midnight ; the  moon  was  riding  high  and 
cool  above  the  graves  and  lit  them  well.  When  Edel 
espied  his  father’s  he  leaped  the  fence  and  threw  himself 
at  full  length  upon  its  turf,  and  clasped  his  arms  around  it. 

“Father,  father!”  he  cried,  “tell  me  that  your 
making  I have  in  me  ! Oh,  can’t  you  lay  your  hand  on 
me  and  say  there’s  one  thing  in  this  world  makes  you 
happy — tell  me  you’re  satisfied  with  me — that  I can  un- 
derstand you  I Oh,  if  you  could  be  alive  again,  that  I 
could  do  something  for  you  ! ’! 

For  many  minutes  he  rained  his  sympathy  upon  the 
senseless  grass,  but  as  the  burst  of  love  and  grief  was 
calmed — as  the  hours  sped  and  Edel  was  nearing  home 
again,  it  was  as  if  a discontented  ghost  had  been  forever 
laid  by  that  midnight  visit.  He  no  longer  was  oppressed 
with  passionate  pity  for  his  father ; he  felt  only  a vivid 
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satisfaction  in  his  purpose  to  do  or  be  something  which 
would  have  made  his  father  glad  and  proud. 

And  who  is  so  free  of  the  intricate  relation  between 
dead  and  living  that  he  can  make  us  certain  there  was  no 
sense  of  completeness  that  entered  the  dead  man’s  soul  at 
last  1 That  it  was  not  a deep  joy  when  his  own  seeming 
failure  had  breathed  warm  upon  his  boy  and  brought  to 
life  a beautiful  germ  which  otherwise  might  forever  have 
withered  away? 

For  Edel,  the  last  three  years,  had  been  of  very  unap- 
preciative humor  towards  books.  When  first  put  to  them 
he  seized  them  with  avidity,  but  they  soon  disgusted  him 
by  their  want  of  relation  to  his  life. 

“ Mother,”  he  asked  one  day,  looking  up  to  her  from 
the  pages  of  a now  forgotten  classic,  “ Smith’s  Elements,” 

‘ “ did  you  ever  study  grammar  ? ” 

“I?  To  be  sure!  There  wa’n’  nobody  got  more 
credit  marks  than  me,  nor  was  oftener  to  the  head  of  the 
class,  when  I was  young.” 

“ But  what’s  the  use  of  it  ? ” 

His  mother  held  up  her  hands.  ‘‘  The  use  of  learnin’  ! 
If  your  gran’father  could  ha’  lived  to  heard  you  ast  that ! 
There  wa’n’t  never  a child  of  his  that  was  a poor  shif’less 
thing,  but  every  one  went  to  school  regular,  and  set  a 
great  deal  o’  store  by  learnin’.” 

“ See  here,  mother,”  cried  the  boy,  all  aflame  with  his 
argument,  ‘‘  here  on  the  first  page  it  says  grammar  is  to 
tell  how  to  speak  ; then  to  speak  as  it  says  must  be  right, 
and  to' speak  some  other  way  is  wrong.  You  must  not 
say,  ‘I  ha’n’t  none,’  but  ‘I  have  none.’  Why  do  you 
talk  so,  and  why  does  the  minister  too,  most  always  ? 
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Which  is  the  right  way — do  tell  me,  mother,  what  we 
study  grammar  for.” 

Mrs.  Schuyler  mused. 

“ Tears  to  me  the  minister  speaks  that  way  sometimes  j 
yes,  I know  he  does  when  he’s  a preachin’,  it  sounds  so 
kind  o’  stiff  like — I surmise  it’s  mostly  for  showin’  how 
to  make  sermons  and  books;  I guess  there  a’n’t  many 
reely  speaks  that  way.” 

The  vehemence  with  which  the  stern  pietist  con- 
demns the  novel,  for  poisoning  the  young  with  fictitious 
views  of  life,  was  more  than  equalled  by  the  contemptu- 
ous slam  with  which  “Smith’s  Elements  ” sought  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  there  to  lie  while  its  owner  went  to  look 
for  genuine  good  on  the  back  of  Nan.  Nor  did  he  ever 
care  for  his  books  again,  until,  a couple  of  years  later,  his 
mother’s  infallibility  began  to  totter,  when,  as  the  reader 
knows,  he  reconsidered  their  value  by  other  light.  But, 
as  was  thought  proper,  he  always  attended  the  ’cademy, 
‘regular;’  spoke  his  native  dialect;  learned  his  lessons 
and  wondered  how  the  other  boys  could  find  them  worth 
making  a fuss  over  ; he  always  had  enough  idle  time,  even 
in  school.  There  was  never  any  overwork  to  interfere 
with  ‘ ches’nuttin’,’  nor  to  keep  him  a moment  when 
school  was  ‘ out  ’ from  flying  to  the  great  ten-acre-lot, 
where  Nan  hurried  up  to  meet  him  at  the  fence  with  a 
glad  sniff.  For  welcome  he  would  give  her  a sounding 
slap  on  the  quarter,  which  she  would  take  in  excellent 
part  as  the  signal  for  general  mUee,  and  set  off  at  full 
speed  with  flying  heels  and  streaming  mane.  Then  the 
fun  ensued ; over  the  high  rail  fence,  for  Edel,  and  off,  in 
full  chase  (for  at  eleven  years  old,  there  was  no  fleeter 
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runner  in  all  Swanton,)  and  within  ten  minutes  he  would 
have  caught  the  careering,  prancing  animal  by  mane  or 
tail,  as  might  be,  and  throwing  himself  up  across  her, 
away  they  would  go,  like  the  wind,  high  over  the  fence 
again  and  through  the  winding  old  roads  of  Swanton, 
until  supper  time.  Thus  passed  his  days,  until,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  growing  image  of  his  father  enlarged  his 
vision  and  christened  his  life  to  a new  purpose. 

What  was  it?  We  have  seen  that  he  was  a lad  given 
to  taking  views  that  were  broad  and  general.  In  addition, 
his  mother  (precisely  in  these  two  points  his  father’s  oppo- 
site) had  endowed  him  with  clear  perception  of  what  he 
wanted,  and  pertinacious  will  to  get  it.  These  two  influ- 
ences made  his  ‘‘  purpose  ” frame  up  into  something  like 
these  modest  divisions. 

To  know  and  to  do. 

First : To  know  everything  about  the  world  at  present : 
what  is,  and  what  is  doing. 

Second  : To  know  why  it  is  all  so ; or,  idem^  (humanly 
speaking)  to  know  all  that  has  gone  before. 

Third  : To  have  a vigorous  hand  in  what  the  world  is 
going  to  do  and  be. 

Is  the  scope  wide  enough  ? 

It  needed  but  a very  few  minutes  for  Edel  to  give  a 
firm  dissent  to  the  question  whether  Swanton  could  help 
him  on  any  further. 

And  just  here,  I beg  the  reader  not  to  find  fault  with 
my  hero’s  conclusion.  A man’s  understanding  must  per- 
haps ride  the  very  crest  of  its  maturity  for  him  to  compre- 
hend that  small  land-owners,  living  at  distances  too  great 
for  quarreling  or  inter-vitiation  ; too  brief  to  foster  hermit 
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habits  and  dissympathy — working  at  the  one  occupation 
which  old  Cicero  says  best  befits  a gentleman,  make  the 
nearest  approach  to  social  and  political  purity,  and  thus 
lie  the  closest  upon  the  solution  of  the  twin  problem— the 
reconcilement  of  highest  civilization  of  the  individual  with 
the  work  man  must  do.  Must  do  j for  until  by  some  revo- 
lution in  chymics  a cunning  choice  of  gases  be  put  in 
combination,  when — lo  ! a loaf  of  bread  in  the  retort,  to 
accompany  the  glass  of  water  science  has  already  fur- 
nished— I suppose  it  is  admitted  that  so77ie  one  must  dig. 

And  he  must  have  climbed  a still  higher  round  in 
ethics  before  he  can  resolve  in  the  midst  of  an  unheeding 
generation,  to  be  the  one  person  who  will  go  and  be  just 
such  an  individual,  and  thus  help  induct  the  millennial 
result. 

Still  further  ; in  such  circles  do  reason  and  history 
revolve,  that  the  possible  individual  who  would  rise  to 
such  final  greatness  is  the  very  one  whose  youthful  enthu- 
siasm would  cry  out  that  it  must  die  or  burst  the  green 
withes  with  which  it  awoke  and  found  itself  bound  to  a 
farm,  as  farms  are  in  New  England;  since  the  really  val- 
uable, the  purest  purity  is  of  choice,  and  springs  from 
knowledge  ; — the  simplest  simplicity  has  its  root  in 
science. 

Edel  was  right,  then,  and  I mean  to  hold  him  up  as 
such  for  you  to  admire. 

But  curiously  enough,  at  this  very  outset  of  his  career, 
and  as  if  emblematically,  Edel  was  blocked  by  the  same 
delicate  sensibility  that  was  his  bane  through  life,  whether 
it  took  the  inward  form  of  resolving  to  forego  advantages 
rather  than  wound  the  feelings  of  those  from  whom  he 
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must  seek  them,  or  the  more  outward,  active  shape  of 
marring  his  prospects  by  refusing  to  brook  unjust  or  un- 
suitable treatment  of  himself  from  those  who  alone  had 
the  power  to  advance  them. 

He  longed  to  ask  the  minister’s  direction,  yet  felt  he 
could  not  do  it.  When  the  repository  for  advice  and  the 
inadequacy  of  present  advantages  are  represented  in  the 
same  person,  how  proceed  ? How  tell  a man  that  you  are 
sure  he  does  not  know  enough  to  teach  you  and  inquire 
what  you  had  better  do  about  it  ? 

On  the  day  following  the  sleepless  night  when  Edel 
had  visited  his  father’s  grave,  he  passed  the  hours  trying 
to  examine  his  “ purpose  ” and  make  it  up  by  himself  into 
something  tangible.  He  was  still  puzzling  over  this  when 
the  worthy  minister,  who  possessed  more  sense  than  sen- 
sibility, cut  the  knot  for  him  very  easily  in  a conversation 
with  Mrs.  Schuyler. 

“ The  boy  has  great  gifts,”  said  he,  “ I should  not  dare 
to  stand  in  their  w^ay.  It  may  be  that  he  is  elected  to  be 
a great  ornament  to  religion.  I never  saw  a youth  at  col- 
lege take  hold  of  the  Greek  as  he  did ; he  saw  through  it 
as  through  water.” 

“An’  to  be  sure  he  ain’  nothing  but  a child  yit,” 
chimed  in  Mrs.  Schuyler,  flattered. 

“ I advise  that  it  is  your  duty  to  send  him  to  Linden- 
hurst school  without  delay ; no  one  in  Swanton  can 
teach  him,”  concluded  he,  not  thinking  it  wise  to  hint  at 
further  education  for  the  present.  It  was  done,  and  for 
two  years  Nan  had  the  daily  benefit,  after  her  seven 
miles  gallop,  of  whatever  emanation  of  learning  found 
its  way  through  the  walls  of  the  ‘ Preparatory  Institu- 
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tion  ’ while  she  stood  patiently  chewing  at  her  bag  of 
oats  outside. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  and  before  Edel  was  yet 
fifteen,  the  officers  of  the  ‘ Institution  ’ had  the  candor  to 
confide  to  the  minister,  (who  undertook  to  look  after  the 
matter)  that  they  had  nothing  further  to  teach  him.  But 
the  least  of  his  advantages  at  Lindenhurst  had  been  his 
academical  training.  He  never  went  home  at  night  with- 
out a book,  to  quiet  his  restless  appetite  till  to-morrow, 
slung  to  his  saddle  (for  to  ride  on  a saddle  was  another 
accomplishment  Edel  owed  to  the  city).  He  had  spent 
hours  and  hours  in  all  the  book  and  print  stores,  had 
rummaged  every  library  to  which  he  could  gain  access. 
He  knew  every  book  that  any  of  his  schoolfellows  owned 
— his  literary  stomach  was  a curious  “ omnium  gatherum  ” 
— and  he  also  had  rapidly  imbibed  that  multiform  knowl- 
edge the  city  so  insensibly  infuses,  as  if  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin. 

And  now  the  three  parties  were  all  agreed.  Edel 
must  go  to  college.  The  minister  reiterated  his  hope  of 
the  calling  of  the  young  man.  But  Mrs.  Schuyler  though 
a godly  woman,  was  not  a very  godly  one.  She  did  not 
resist  the  minister,  but  she  had  an  inner  image  of  her  son, 
after  he  had  gotten  a great  deal  of  learning,  doing  some- 
thing that  would  make  him  a ‘ smarter  ’ and  richer  man 
than  a parson.  I feel  I have  neglected  this  mother  of 
Edel’s,  and  as  she  is  not  going  to  leave  our  story  directly, 
I must  say  a word  or  two  about  her.  You  have  seen  that 
her  mind  is  narrow,  but  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
shallow.  She  is  one  woman  of  a thousand  for  an  expo- 
nent of  nature’s  power  to  combine  materials  for  a suc- 
4^ 
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cessful  life,  ‘‘limited.”  Though  her  natural  uncommuni- 
cativeness has  its  root  in  a want  of  material,  yet  it  can, 
should  occasion  require,  take  on  a fuller  growth  and  be- 
come secrecy.  Her  prevailing  tone  is  content,  and  so  far 
as  she  is  content  she  is  supremely  uninquiring.  When 
any  need  or  advantage  does  manifest  itself  to  her,  it  is 
with  a clearness  that  leaves  her  unconfused,  and  she  pur- 
sues it  with  a tenacity  that  seldom  fails  to  gain  its  end. 
And  she  has  just  a touch  of  that  cogency  by  indirect 
methods  which  on  a larger  scale  is  called  diplomacy,  and 
of  which  she  has  not  transmitted  a single  particle  to  her 
son.  She  could  never,  with  her  husband,  waste  away  in 
aspiration,  and  yet  she  is  capable  of  its  more  concentrated 
worldly  form,  ambition.  This  ambition  is  now  fully 
awakened  and  bent  upon  the  immediate  result — a colle- 
giate course  for  Edel — in  itself  a sufficiently  engrossing 
glory  for  S wanton.  She  has  clearly  grasped  and  deter- 
mined to  wrestle  with  alone,  not  laying  them  before  the 
minister,  certain  grave  pecuniary  considerations  which  if 
they  appeared  to  Edel  in  their  true  light  might  embarrass 
him.  But  the  young  man,  with  the  affairs  of  all  the  ancient 
and  modern  empires  now  on  his  hands,  easily  neglected 
small  matters  very  near  home,  in  which,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
never  been  thought  old  enough  to  meddle.  He  could 
tell  precisely  how  many  Euboic  talents  were  required  from 
each  of  the  innumerable  tribes  of  Asia  and  Libya  to  set 
its  matters  right  every  year  with  Darius,  but  he  was 
almost  too  unfledged  to  rise  to  practical  finance  in 
Swanton. 

The  choice  of  an  university  was  left  to  the  minister. 
“I  would  advise  Harvard,”  said  he.  “Truly,  I fear  that 
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it  is  the  most  ungodly  of  all  our  colleges.  But  the  ad- 
vantages are  so  great,  and  the  lad  is  of  uncommon  prin- 
ciple. I would  risk  the  trial  of  it.” 

So  Edel,  with  his  devouring  appetite  for  knowledge, 
was  turned  loose  upon  Boston  and  Cambridge.  I will 
not  linger  upon  his  course.  College  men  will  understand 
that  it  was  a successful  one  when  I say  that  it  was  no 
great  hindrance  to  him.  He  “ disciplined  his  mind  ” with 
it,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  found  the  discipline  very  easy. 
He  had  abundance  of  surplus  time  and  energy,  and  threw 
them  into  the  endless  treasures  of  learning  that  surrounded 
him,  so  that  he  had  little  interest  left  for  heavy  college 
orgies.  And  I am  glad,  for  it  would  possibly  puzzle 
his  biographer  to  describe  him  there  in  session.  But 
Schuyler  was  no  recluse.  It  is  probable  that  he  found 
it  wise  to  acquire  some  practical  discrimination  in  the 
products  of  France,  Germany  and  Spain,  perhaps  of 
Cuba,  but  in  general  he  was  little  worse  than  the  typical 
Sunday-school  boy. 

Thus  fled  two  years  with  Schuyler  hard  at  work,  en- 
larging the  horizon  that  bounded  the  first  two  grand  di- 
visions of  his  ‘ purpose,’  and  helping  it  to  more  and  more 
distantly  elude  his  grasp.  The  literatures  of  which  he  made 
survey,  the  endless  lists  and  plans  he  culled  out  of  them 
for  future  work,  can  only  be  credited  by  those  who  have 
personally  known  such  a general  enthusiast  at  seventeen. 
His  ardent  accumulation  kept  him  in  such  an  excited 
whirl  that  the  hour  seemed  to  draw  more  and  more  into 
the  future  when  he  might  begin  to  consider  in  what  field 
he  could  best  undertake  to  prosecute  the  crowning  third 
of  his  ‘ purpose,’  his  personal  share  of  the  world’s  work. 
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But  at  this  point,  and  shortly  before  he  was  returning 
to  pass  the  summer  vacation  in  Swanton,  was  to  come  the 
flash  of  self-revelation,  lighting  up  the  road  before  him. 
Suddenly,  among  a myriad  of  ill-smelling  ancient  books 
in  smooth  dark  brown  leather,  Edel  fell  upon  Jomini’s 
Art  of  War,  and  the  comparative  military  histories  of  that 
author,  and  in  one  day  the  path  lay  so  definitely  before 
him,  that  had  it  pointed,  as  the  good  minister  hoped,  to 
the  church,  he  would  have  decided  it  a clear  case  of 
‘ election.’ 

It  was  not  military  glory  that  dazzled  Edel,  though 
he  was  not  insensible  to  it  ; there  was  an  inexplicable 
radiation  of  satisfaction  upon  him  from  the  volumes  that 
showed  how  scientific  principles  had  practical  application 
to  military  preparations  and  actions,  and  yet  what  an 
enormous  margin  hung  dependent  upon  individual  ca- 
pacity. Nowhere,  as  here,  believed  Edel,  could  he  so 
exercise  the  coolness  and  fire  he  began  to  feel  were  com- 
bined in  his  nature.  It  is  a difficult  thing  to  reproduce 
in  tangible  show  the  elusive  signs  by  which  a man’s  calling 
discloses  itself  to  him,  but  Edel  felt  that  military  science 
and  he  fitted  together  like  racket  and  pinion  and  would 
make  good,  useful  revolution  together. 

The  boy  who  announces  his  wish  to  join  the  army,  is, 
I know,  often  judged  to  have  cognate  and  not  deeper  rea- 
sons than  the  boy  who  wants  to  join  the  circus.  But- 
even  Edel’s  instructors  could  not  disrespect  the  modest  cer- 
tainty with  which  he  explained  to  them  his  convictions, 
and  asked  them  to  advise  him.  One  of  them  went  so  far 
as  to  promise  to  use  such  measures  as  were  at  hand  to 
procure  him  an  appointment  if  possible  to  West  Point, 
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counseling  him  however,  meanwhile  to  finish  his  course  at 
Harvard.  And  now  all  his-  spare  energy  found  channel 
in  this  new  outlet,  until  he  went  home  fot  the  holidays. 

There  the  opposition  rose  at  once.  “ They  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword,^’  uttered  the  old 
minister  solemnly. 

“Soldiers is  shifless  cre’turs,”  dogmatised  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler. “ You  own  up  their  wages  is  next  to  nothin’.  I never 
spoke  on’t,  but  when  two  years  more  is  paid  for,  there  won’t 
be  only  the  farm  to  live  on.” 

Of  course  Edel  had  not  been  two  years  at  Harvard 
without  learning  to  distinguish  property  and  poverty ; he 
had  tacitly  accepted  the  fact  that  his  circumstances  were 
no  more  than  comfortable.  The  sons  of  rich  men  about 
him  often  grumbled  at  the  tardiness  of  their  allowances, 
and  as  his  always  came  without  asking  for,  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  a drain  on  his  mother.  It  was 
not  large,  but  it  was  sufficient ; he  lived  without  economy, 
without  display,  like  the  son  of  a gentleman  who  possesses 
a competence. 

“Mother!”  exclaimed  Edel,  in  alarm.  “You  must 
let  me  economize  ! Before  I even  decide  to  begin  another 
year,  you  must  let  me  understand  just  what  means  we 
have.” 

“ It  was  all  left  to  me  to  do  just  as  I was  a min’  to 
with,”  rejoined  his  mother,  “and  I’m  agoin’  to.  You’ve  no 
call  to  trouble  yourself.  Tve  heerd  that  we  ha’  no  idea 
here  how  much  folks  Want  in  the  city.”  (Mrs.  Schuyler 
has  gathered  what  information  she  could,  you  observe,  on 
a topic  she  recognized  as  important.)  “ That  what ’d  sup- 
port a family  here  wouldn’t  be  more’n  enough  for  a 
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young  man  in  college.  I mean  there  sha’n’t  be  nothing  to 
hender  your  goin’  through  as  you  had  ought  to,  and  then 
if  you  hear  to  me  you’ll  go  into  some  good  smart  busi- 
ness, and  make  a plenty  o’  money.  You  could  be  a law- 
yer— why  not  } ” 

When  Edel,  at  the  close  of  vacation,  returned  to  Har- 
vard, overurged  by  the  arguments  of  Mrs.  Schuyler  and 
the  minister,  and  finding  no  hope  of  a place  at  West  Point, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
a bread  and  butter  profession  for  a time,  until  he  could 
place  his  mother  on  an  independent  footing. 

But  he  said  to  himself  in  consolation  that  at  least  he 
could  not  be  prevented  from  knowing  what  was  to  be 
known  at  our  military  school.  He  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  curriculum,  and  while  easily  ranking  his 
own  class,  he  could  at  graduation  have  passed  creditable 
examination  in  such  military  studies  as  are  to  be  acquired 
from  text-books.  Edel  had  resolved  to  be  ready  for  any 
contingency  that  fortune  might  present. 

He  had  now  forever  stepped  over  from  the  youthful 
time  in  which  we  pick  and  choose  what  we  will  do,  into 
the  real  complications  of  life,  with  which  we  hold  con- 
stant, dimly-lighted  struggle  to  determine  whether  we  are 
to  submit,  evade,  or  conquer.  The  beard  of  a man  soon 
grew  on  his  cheek,  and  the  clear  sense  and  firm  decision 
of  a man  marked  all  his  actions. 

Yet  he  was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  revelation  which 
met  him  after  matriculation.  Possibly  Mrs.  Schuyler  had 
supposed  an  academical  graduate  was  ready  to  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  law  without  further  preparation,  for  she 
had  no  longer  her  devoted  friend  the  minister  to  enlighten 
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her — he  had  closed  his  eyes  forever  upon  this  world.  Or 
it  may  be  that  her  farm  was  not  appraised  as  being  equal 
to  the  mortgages  she  thought  it  would  bear.  At  least,  if 
Edel  had  not  spared  all  that  he  could  without  parsimony, 
from  his  last  two  years’  allowance,  he  would  have  had  no 
provision  for  the  law-school.  Mrs.  Schuyler  had  not 
represented  the  case  quite  correctly  to  Edel.  Their  little 
fund  had  been  gradually  exhausted  before  Edel  left 
school  at  Lindenhurst,  and  all  moneys  spent  since  had 
been  directly  raised  by  incumbrances,  laid  one  upon  an- 
other, until  they  covered  the  entire  farm,  even  to  the  roof- 
tree. 

Edel  did  not  reproach  his  mother,  though  she  had  so 
bound  his  action.  He  rather  admired  her  determined 
ambition,  but  was  forced  to  allow  that  he  could  never 
quite  trust  her  again. 

And  she.?  She  felt  no  alarm.  She  knew  her  boy 
much  better  than  he  knew  her,  and  knew  she  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  him  it  would  be  but  a pol- 
troon’s courage  to  expose  himself  to  be  shot,  while  leav- 
ing his  mother  unprovided  for.  She  had  forced  Edel 
into  the  law ; just  where  she  had  silently  determined  he 
should  go,  five  years  before. 

Schuyler  returned  to  the  law  department  of  the  uni- 
versity as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  threw  all  his  old  vigor 
into  the  exclusive  prosecution  of  his  studies.  He  had  the 
elasticity  of  youth,  and  soon,  again,  life  did  not  look  so 
unpromising. 

Outside  his  frustrated  hope,  and  conviction  that  he 
was  missing  his  truest  vocation,  he  found  deep  pleasure  in 
his  work  ; the  new  study  bore  the  charms  which  scarcely 
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any  study  could  be  without,  for  Schuyler ; he  promised 
himself,  though  all  his  present  strength  must  be  given  to' 
technical  preparation,  great  pleasure  by  and  by  in  tracing 
the  course  of  legal  history  more  at  large  in  its  weavings 
in  and  out  with  the  common  life  and  military  chronicle 
of  each  nation,  the  mutual  influence  exerted  and  received 
— the  more  specially  limited  but  fascinating  antiquarian 
interest  to  be  taken  in  its  black-letter  treasures — etc.  ; the 
outlook  forwards,  too — what  developments  and  changes 
he  would  like  to  see  it  take — perhaps  prescribe  for  it — to 
adapt  itself  to  our  rich  new  country’s  maturing  necessities 
— ad  libitum^  and  what  not.  The  law  had  not  yet  cast  a 
cloud  over  Edel’s  future,  innocent  as  he  was  of  all  con- 
ception of  its  brain-grinding  drudgery.  “ Brain-grind- 
ing.?” Yes,  literally.  If  it  were  possible  to  imitate  the 
thrifty  custom  of  gold  and  silver  mints  and  sweep  after 
the  legal  mill,  where  brains  have  been  minted  into  coin, 
precious — precious  would  be  the  wasted  fragments  that 
could  be  gathered  from  the  terrible  havoc  its  cumbrous, 
ill-adjusted  machinery  makes  in  all  but  the  very  coarsest 
material. 

Edel  had  heard  " law  drudgery  ’ railed  at,  but  so  he 
had  heard  of  the  drudgery  of  college-lessons,  of  every- 
thing in  fact  beyond  mere  amusement,  and  the  deduction 
he  drew  had  been  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  railers.  He 
made  ready,  then,  without  apprehension  for  the  great 
change  in  his  life,  when  he  should  begin  to  subject  his 
labors  to  the  demands  and  criticism  of  others;  a subjec- 
tion from  which  no  man  of  any  grade  can  claim  ex- 
emption who  presumes  to  ask  those  others  to  pay  him 
money  for  his  labors.  Edel’s  preparation  was  certainly 
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ample,  and  he  had  principles  and  judgment  to  help 
him  decide  what  he  would  or  would  not  submit  to.  He 
was  a man  in  everything  but  the  stamp  of  the  state 
upon  his  majority,  which  he  would  have  in  eight  months’ 
time. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Schuyler's  Post-collegiate  Course  in  Social  Science. 

yacques.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me  ? and  we  two  will  rail  against 
our  mistress  the  world,  and  all  our  misery. 

Orlando.  I will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself ; against 
whom  I know  most  faults. 

As  You  Like  It. 

SCHUYLER  had  not  had  the  least  hesitation  where 
the  scene  of  his  work  should  lie.  Full  of  vigor  and 
of  inexperience,  he  did  not  blanch  at  the  thought  of  con- 
fronting any  legal  giant  who  might  rise  against  him  in 
Boston.  In  fact  though  reason  often  labored  with  him 
to  inspire  a suitable  self-distrust,  yet  want  of  confidence 
was  something  he  never  quite  succeeded  in  feeling. 

And  then,  the  resources  of  the  place!  The  motherly 
draughts  she  had  already  yielded  him  from  her  bountiful 
breast  had  not  subdued  the  thirst,  but  only  pointed  him 
where  he  might  drink  and  be  strong. 

But,  returning  home,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Mrs.  Schuyler  had  not  even  conceived  the  contingency 
that  he  could  settle  otherwhere  than  in  Lindenhurst. 
She  had  borne  his  absence — for  cause  ; but  that  he 
should  of  choice  make  his  residence  away  from  her  could 
be  nothing  less  than  undutiful.  The  very  simple  expedi- 
ent that  she  should  go  to  live  with  him,  she  would  not 
listen  to.  ‘‘What.^  Leave  every  soul  she  ever  knew  and 
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go  among  strangers?  ” She  resorted  to  tears,  whose  per- 
suasive value  she  comprehended.  For  let  men  sneer  at 
them  as  ‘ women’s  logic,’  they  are  obliged  to  concede 
that  when  it  comes  to  battle,  they  are  the  conquering 
logic. 

Mrs.  Schuyler,  then — cried;  and  not  without  result. 
And  fate,  as  it  seems,  also  came  in  here,  and  joined  arms 
with  her  to  crush  any  further  resistance  from  Edel.  A 
lingering  spinal  disorder  that  had  been  long  threatening 
his  mother,  had  assumed  in  the  last  year  such  definite 
shape,  that  it  was  probable  she  must  hereafter  be  confined 
to  the  house,  perhaps  to  her  room. 

Edel  tried  to  reflect  coolly,  not  quixotically ; it  was  his 
duty  to  consider  what  would  be  permanently  best  for  him- 
self as  well  as  what  would  please  his  mother,  but  alas,  all 
his  convictions  were  swept  down  the  strong  current  of 
belief  that  to  take  her  from  her  home  would  be  downright 
cruelty  ; to  force  her  away  to  a new  city  life,  bare  of  the 
unreserved  sociality  of  country  neighbors,  life-time  friends, 
whose  round  of  thought  was  hers,  and  whose  ‘ runnin’  in 
to  bring  their  sewin’  and  spend  the  day  ’ was  just  the 
essential  fillip  and  enlivenment  needed  in  a life  that  hence- 
forward could  hope  to  count  so  few  pleasures. 

But  poor  Edel ! He  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  know 
how  a man  feels  when  consciousness  of  the  limitation  of 
his  own  powers  sets  its  unpitying  tooth  into  him,  but  he 
would  not  now  believe  man  could  ever  writhe  more  pain- 
fully than  he,  under  the  limitations  imposed  by  circum- 
stance. And  here  they  were — and  how  was  it  now  with 
his  fine  three-fold  purpose  i Ah,  very  black ! At  twenty- 
one,  we  must  be  strong-minded,  to  change  our  conception 
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of  ‘ successful  life-work  ’ from  what  we  meant  to  do  into 
what  we  must  do — are  doing. 

Edel  was  depressed  and  hemmed  in  with  the  thought 
of  Lindenhurst.  Yet  there  it  lay  before  him — his  life 
field.  For  though  we  can  see  that  if  Edel’s  mother  were 
to  die  he  would  throw  up  all  and  offer  his  services  to  the 
government,  yet  Edel  Schuyler  would  regard  himself 
branded  to  eternal  dishonor  could  such  a contingency 
rise  in  his  mind  as  foundation  for  a possible  change.  But 
he  was  resolved  this  depression  should  not  last.  With 
that  beautiful  upspringing  of  youth,  that,  shorn  to  the  root 
again  and  again,  as  repeatedly  forces  its  strong  shoots  sky- 
ward, he  rose  to  turn  his  friendliest  face  upon  Linden- 
hurst, determined  to  find  there  success  and  happiness. 

Why  not  ? Lindenhurst,  if  we  are  willing  to  accept  ^ 
her  own  showing,  was  no  inconsiderable  city  ! She  had 
even  (if  we  may  so  far  hazard  a guess  at  her  identity)  as- 
pired to  a capitoline,  or  semi-capitoline  elevation.  Edel’s 
dissatisfaction  lay  in  the  fear  that  he  had  exhausted  her 
resources  ; he  longed  to  be  where  an  ever-stimulating, 
ever-satisfying  provision  lay  around  him  for  his  mind  to 
feed  upon.  He  had  no  conception  of  what  it  was  reserved 
for  Lindenhurst  to  teach  him.  Lindenhurst  had  great 
resources  laid  up  for  his  instruction,  of  which  his  unsus- 
picion was  truly  infantile.  Lindenhurst  was  to  induct 
Schuyler  into  the  comprehension  of  Social  Science. 

This  is  not  a pleasant  part  of  our  history,  and  we 
would  gladly  hurry  over  the  seven  years  passed  in  this 
city,  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  hero’s  adventures  in 
Rome,  but  must  first  sum  them  up  in  brief  general  retro- 
spect. 
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The  success  in  his  profession  has  been  absolute,  reck- 
oned after  the  world’s  own  reckoning  ; ‘ equivalent  in 
coin  ; ’ and  yet  no  man  has  dared  to  cast  the  name  of 
professional  trickster  at  him.  He  has  propped  the  totter- 
ing belief  that  a lawyer  may  have  a conscience,  submit  his 
work  to  it,  yet  earn  his  bread.  His  success  has  been 
wrought  by  what  an  overappraiser  of  the  value  of  ‘ ways 
and  means,’  might  term  ‘ the  brute  force  of  sheer  ability,’ 
— no  inapt  parallel  for  a man  who,  sans  fortune,  sans 
friends,  sans  favor  to  help  him  to  preeminence,  has 
reached  a satisfactory  degree  of  it  in  a profession  for 
which  he  has  no  especial  aptitude,  and  no  predilection 
whatever,  simply  by  the  weight  of  a mind  whose  pressure, 
brought  to  bear  against  anything,  must  move  it.  In  spite 
of  his  youth  he  wears  the  sobriquet  among  the  guild,  of 
‘the  winning  lawyer.’  Yet  any  of  them  will  allow  that 
the  common  inference  fails  here ; that  it  is  not  that  he 
uses  every  means  to  gain  his  end,  but  that  he  declines  to 
become  the  apostle  of  a cause  which  does  not  make  to  his 
judgment,  in  addition  to  its  probable  equity,  a presuma- 
ble show  of  success.  It  is  notorious  that  Schuyler  has 
declined  more  causes  than  he  ever  undeitook,  and  it  is  a 
wisdom  that  time  has  rewarded. 

So  much  for  the  lawyer  ; how,  of  the  man  ? 

Alas,  Edel  is  not  happy  in  Lindenhurst.  Twice  or 
thrice  in  a month  the  slender-limbed  animal  that  has  re- 
placed old  Nan  in  his  affections,  bears  him  out  to  Swan- 
ton,  where  he  passes  an  afternoon  with  his  mother,  but 
he  does  not  find  it  companionship.  She  does  not  really 
care  for  his  company.  The  congenial  talk  of  her  next 
neighbor,  brimming  with  details  of  Swanton  interests,  is 
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more  to  her  mind.  But  she  is  very  persistent  to  see  him 
often,  and  his  tender  attention  to  her  is  uninterrupted. 
He  has  redeemed  enough  of  the  farm  to  surround  the 
homestead  with  a pleasant  seclusion  without  embarrassing 
Mrs.  Schuyler  with  more  than  the  care  of  a man  and  a 
maid.  He  has  refitted  the  house  (and  here  the  reader 
will  apprehend  that  Edel  has  made  some  sacrifice),  in  a 
manner  that  appeals  to  the  proud  gratification  of  his 
mother,  while  climaxing  the  conceptions  of  house-furnish- 
ing to  Swanton  critics.  The  old  beauty-curve  that  swung 
from  chimney  to  eaves  of  the  “ addition  ” (a  relic  from  the 
house  of  great-grandfather’s  time  that  had  been  spared 
to  adjoin  the  new  structure  built  by  Edel’s  father)  has 
been  sacrificed,  and  the  roof  straightened  into  modern 
rectitude.  The  Doric  portico  over  the"“  fron’  door”  has 
been  replaced  by  a scrolled  and  beaded  canopy  in  the 
smartest  style  of  the  Swanton  joiner.  The  splendid 
electro-plate  “ teaset,”  the  flowery  carpets,  the  gay  gilt 
moldings,  the  general  absence  of  prints,  which  look  so 
dreary-grey,  and  which  flies  are  always  specking,  produce 
an  ensemble  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Edel  has 
long  since  stamped  out  that  refined  form  of  selfishness 
which  can  only  benefit  another  by  imposing  its  own  form 
of  happiness  ; yet  he  has  a sense  of  relief  whenever,  hav- 
ing ridden  in  from  Swanton,  he  finds  the  walls  of  his  own 
room  about  him  once  more. 

This  apartment,  unconnected  with  his  sleeping-room, 
stretched  across  the  entire  front  of  one  of  those  old  ram- 
bling houses,  of  which  a few  still  stand  scattered  through 
the  very  centre  of  Lindenhurst.  The  four  front  windows, 
the  fireplace  and  the  single  door  were  inconsiderable  in- 
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terruptions  in  the  expanse  of  books  that  wainscoted  the 
walls  to  a height  of  perhaps  five  feet,  numbering  a few 
thousand  volumes.  Law  books  were  banished  to  their 
den,  but  an  end  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  military- 
science  and  history,  an  unique  and  (sic)  exhaustive  col- 
lection, in  many  tongues.  The  portfolios  standing  in  this 
quarter  were  full  to  overflowing  with  maps  and  plans  of 
actions  ; charts  in  various  colors  set  off  crescent  stages 
of  progress  in  all  the  noted  modern  campaigns.  In  the 
nearest  window  was  a small  model  of  Toulon,  with  its  old 
citadel,  rambling  fortifications  and  reconstructed  port  ; 
Edel’s  only  possession  of  the  kind,  and  which  had  come 
to  his  hand  by  merest  chance  from  an  impoverished 
Frenchman. 

The  ensemble  of  the  room  suffered  from  the  lack  of 
those  many  little  household  gods  which  the  traveler  de- 
spoils from  all  nations  and  rechristening  them  with  memo- 
ries sets  them  up  to  fill  new  niches  in  a new  temple. 
Nor  was  severe  art  very  strongly  represented.  A cast  or 
two,  but  the  worthiest  object  was  the  Maison  Carree  of 
Nismes,  which,  though  only  of  imitation  alabaster,  bore 
marks  of  the  graver,  and  so  accurately  reproduced  the 
exquisite  proportions  of  that  faultless  temple  that  the  eye 
rested  upon  it  with  an  absolute  satisfaction  that  refused 
change. 

The  dearth  in  European  art  was  of  course  partly  caused 
by  the  ‘ res  angusta  ' but  had  a stronger  reason  in  Edel’s 
perception  of  his  own  inexperience  in  this  field,  which 
could  not  at  present  be  remedied.  But  whatever  lay 
within  his  reach  he  grasped,  and  he  had  used  all  means 
possible  to  render  himself  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
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American  artists.  Eight  thousand  a year  is  not  absolute 
poverty  for  a bachelor  ; so  far  from  it  that  Edel  thought 
a half  year’s  income  well  spent  on  a few  paintings  when 
among  them  was  an  October  by  Kensett — the  October  of 
our  own  frosty  New  England,  where  the  leafage  does  not 
linger,  as  upon  the  sea-warmed  slopes  of  Italian  forests 
and  softly  drop  in  the  yellow  ripeness  of  age — but  its 
sudden  death  has  the  startling  beauty  of  a young  man 
slain  in  his  prime.  Or  a mellow  haze  by  Gifford,  per- 
haps lake,  perhaps  forest,  perhaps  sky — we  can  not  dis- 
cern nor  criticise ; for  let  it  be  attempted  and  the  un- 
seen siren  within  will  snare  a golden  thread  around  our 
brain  and  we  must  struggle  away  or  yield  unquestioning 
to  her  spell.  Or  a Hubbard,  whose  callow,  immature  tint 
of  green,  softly  creeping  out  upon  spring-hillside  and 
meadow-land,  stirs  the  unexplained  thrill  in  us  we  feel  as 
we  gaze  into  the  limpid,  as  yet  unthoughtful  eyes  of  a 
child. 

Nor,  if  Edel  deemed  this  half  income  well  spent,  did 
he  think  another  half  too  much  to  purchase  eternal  sum- 
mer in  his  room,  fixed  on  the  canvas  by  the  magical  hand 
under  whose  touch  the  palms  sway  as  if  their  native  wind 
blew  over  them,  and  the  towering  tropical  ferns  and  vines 
and  strange  waters  send  up  the  living  breath  of  South 
American  forests.  Tropical  nature  it  is,  but  with  a cer- 
tain clarity  and  delicacy  about  it  that  is  unreal — it  wears 
its  full  luxuriance,  yet  is  divested  of  the  gross  realism  in 
which  it  is  clad  to  the  eye  of  the  actual  beholder  ; it  is 
tropical  nature  seen  by  the  Northern  eye  and  spirit- 
ualized. 

These  were  the  scenes  that  crowded  themselves  be- 
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tween  Edel’s  books  and  the  ceiling,  which  swooped  down 
with  friendly  familiarity  and  contributed  the  domestic 
element  to  the  room.  And  Edel  enjoyed  sometimes  ly- 
ing back  and  looking  up  at  it,  watching  the  spider,  the 
“ ^auSfreunbilin/’  wave  down  towards  the  warmth  of  the 
open  fire,  a great,  airy,  silvery  web ; luxury  unpurchas- 
able  in  Swanton. 

Well,  why  restless  then.?  Why  not  lie  at  ease  and 
perennially  taste  that  placid  content } Alas,  the  human 
element  w'as  wanting.  That  same  lack  of  self-sufficiencv 
had  broken  out  in  Edel  which  had  shown  even  Adam  in 
Eden,  on  examination,  to  be  but  a miserable  failure, 
whose  inadequacy  must  be  supplemented  by  an  after- 
thought. Not  that  Edel  was  at  this  time  sighing  for  a 
wife,  though  perhaps  he  was  old  enough  to  rightfully  do 
so.  But  his  heart  did  go  out  in  deep  longing  for  the 
companionship  of  beings  not  too  unlike  himself.  “ (5r 
iDiinfc^t  ju  ben  ^enfc^en  Ijin,  bie  er  noc^  nicfjt  l)at  jen- 
nen  lernen.” 

He  had  expected  that  this  want,  long  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  remain  unsatisfied,  would  be  met  in  Lin- 
denhurst. In  exuberance  of  youth  he  had  come  to  give 
and  to  receive,  but  though  possessing  the  external  polish 
of  social  technique,  a savage  could  not  have  been  more 
ignorant  of  the  true  principles  that  underlie  it.  To  begin 
with,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  he  had  not  even  the  negative 
advantage  of  appearing  unknown  in  Lindenhurst.  His 
home,  his  family,  were  near  enough  for  investigation,  nor 
would  Schuyler  have  had  the  discretion  to  conceal  them. 
“ Society,”  then,  surveyed  him,  caninely  ; smelt  at  him, 
and  declined  him.  It  had  the  air  of  saying,  “ It  is  possi- 
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ble  that  he  may  be  what  he  has  the  semblance  of  being, 
but  if  he  comes  to  ask  anything  of  us,  he  must  have  some- 
thing more  to  offer  for  it.  Why,  pray,  was  he  born  where 
he  was,  then.^  ” Why  Ask  Uranus  how  he  alighted  in 
that  far,  splendid  sphere  of  loneliness  in  which  he  circles 
the  sun  ! Ask  the  winged  seed  of  genius,  that  clasps  in 
its  tiny  round  the  very  cream  of  the  culture  which  age- 
long has  been  maturing  in  its  bed,  why,  again  and  again, 
forsaking  its  natural  home,  it  rises  on  the  wind  and  seeks 
the  stark  healthiness  of  common  soil,  in  which  alone  it 
can  bring  its  exquisite  faculties  to  a robuster  perfection  ! 
I do  not  know.  That  question  belongs  to  the  philosophy 
of  genesis  and  not  to  this  love-story. 

But  Edel’s  ignorance  had  been  of  brief  duration. 
‘Spanish  in  Four  Lessons  ’ was  nothing  to  the  celerity 
with  which  this  henceforward  clear-sighted  student  of 
men  and  manners  measured  the  ground,  in  the  very  few 
lessons  he  took  or  cared  to  take  after  he  had  entame  their 
‘ method,’  and  learned  that  his  high,  honorable  character, 
his  breadth  of  mind  and  talents,  would  avail  him  nothing, 
unless  he  had  another  makeweight  to  lay  in  the  scale  with 
them.  Character  and  talent  were  sound  coin,  but  to  pass 
over  into  current  coin  they  must  pay  the  heavy  exchange 
of  family  or  fortune. 

That  exchange,  unhappily,  did  not  lie  at  Edel’s  bank- 
er’s. Too  late  forever,  for  the  first  form  : was  there  any 
chance  to  secure  the  last } 

Has  any  young  man  who  reads  this,  ever  faced  the  ex- 
tremity when  wealth  was  imperiously  demanded  of  him, 
or  the  relinquishment  of  all  his  best  hopes,  and  he  looked 
thoughtfully,  solemnly  round  him  to  see  where  he  could 
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get  it  ? Thus  looked  Edel.  He  saw  many  rapid  roads 
to  riches.  He  might  organize  a stock  company  upon  an 
imaginary  basis,  and  sell  out  the  shares;  he  might  go 
into  extensive  business  on  credit,  and  then  into  profita- 
ble insolvency  ; he  might  purchase  legislators  with  a suffi- 
cient percentage  upon  the  gains  their  enactments  would 
shortly  net  him ; or  a thousand  other  similar  shifts  which 
are  not  crimes,  but  only  ‘ causes  ’ (if  they  should  ever  be 
called  up)  for  adjustment  by  the  bench  or  trial  by  jury, 
while  the  beneficiary  departs  for  European  travel  on  his 
‘bond’ — but  Schuyler  would  regard  a proposal  to  en- 
rich himself  in  such  wise  as  kindred  to  one  that  he 
should  fish  a cigar-stump  out  of  the  gutter  and  smoke 
it.  Nay ! a thousand  times  would  he  have  preferred  the 
latter. 

Great  fortunes  are  made  as  reward  of  the  great  risks 
that  capital  runs  in  opening  uncertain  but  noble  enter- 
prises; but  though  Edel  could  have  contributed  the 
breadth  of  mind  and  willingness  for  responsibility  which 
they  demand,  he  could  only  confess  that  here  capital 
must  be  born  and  cradled  upon  the  knees  of  capital. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  margin  of  profit  on  trifling  in- 
vestments is  borne  by  the  retail  trade,  but  my  hero’s 
talents  are  not  universal,  and  here  he  would  be  barred  by 
want  of  personal  aptitude.  To  offer  a necktie  for  six- 
pence and  then  again  for  five  pence  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  customer  will  not  give  sixpence,  or  adroitly 
raise  the  price  to  sevenpence  as  you  perceive  he  had  ex- 
pected to  pay  that  sum,  can  doubtless  be  proved  to  be  a 
perfectly  justifiable  proceeding,  but  so  foreign  would  it 
be  to  Edel’s  view  of  the  relation  between  logic  and 
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arithmetic,  that  to  try  to  do  it  would  addle  his  brains  in 
five  minutes. 

So,  after  swinging  round  the  circle,  the  poor  young 
man  saw  no  help  for  his  condition.  As  he  beheld  men 
who  had  at  least  the  outward  show  of  learning,  title, 
character,  and  refinement,  welcome  to  their  friendship — 
certainly  to  their  acquaintance, — men  whose  single  claim 
was  the  fortune  they  had  acquired  in  the  ways  mentioned 
above,  (and  no  one  will  say  this  is  untrue — he  need  not 
take  the  train  for  Lindenhurst,  or  turn  beyond  his  own 
elbow  to  verify  it ;)  while  they  neglected  him  and  put 
down  distinctly  his  own  attempts  to  approach  them,  his 
young  soul  gave  out  a great  cry  and  declared  that  it  was 
cut  to  the  quick.  Impassionedly  impatient  of  pretense, 
he  scorned  to  cover  his  hurt,  and  wore,  for  a time,  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve.  The  personal  smart  was  grievous 
enough,  but  far  deeper  was  the  sense  of  the  degradation 
of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  which  lay  like  a bruise  upon 
his  heart,  as  long  as  he  lived.  Schuyler  tried  to  console 
himself  in  two  ways.  “ I am  not  in  my  true  profession/’ 
said  he.  “ I am  deeply  unsatisfied  with  myself,  and  I 
must  not  expect  others  to  take  me  at  my  true  value.” 
Again  he  reflected  that  if  this  arrangement  seemed  to  be 
the  one  upon  which  all  society  had  agreed,  if  all  the  world 
were  not,  to  others,  , a mere  system  of  distorted,  anchy- 
losed  morality,  but  it  was  only  he  whose  circumstances 
were  exceptional,  and  who  must  suffer  for  it — his  course 
was  plain  ; to  lie  by  in  his  quiet  6ddy,  do  his  work,  and 
let  the  stream  rush  by  without  further  beating  against  it. 
This  he  did,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Lindenhurst. 

He  would  have  found  it  easier  if  there  had  been  any 
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mental  stimulus  there.  So  compressible  was  his  happi- 
ness, such  adaptive  power  had  it,  that  he  might  possibly 
have  immersed  himself  up  to  the  point  of  content  in  out- 
side study.  But  there  was  little  accessible  to  him  beyond 
what  he  himself  gathered  from  the  great  capitals  and  bore 
to  his  home.  Treasures  of  painting,  engraving  and  vej'tu 
doubtless  there  were  in  Lindenhurst  homes,  for  there  was 
no  lack  of  wealth,  hereditary  or  acquired,  but  all  to  Edel 
as  if  ocean  rolled  between. 

Now  Schuyler’s  biographer  is  inclined  to  accept  his 
own  conclusion  that  the  fault  of  his  ostracism  lay  in  some 
large  measure  with  himself.  He  had  brought  to  the  of- 
fense of  Lindenhurst,  an  unconsciously  displayed  sense 
of  his  own  nobility  as  unartificial  as  ever  a Bourbon’s  be- 
lief in  his  divine  right  of  kingship.  When  he  approached 
a man  in  all  courtesy,  and  received  arrogance  or  browbeat- 
ing instead  of  such  treatment  as  “ may  become  a man,”  his 
foolish,  fiery  heart  called  out  that  it  was  henceforth  im- 
possible for  him  to  respect  that  individual,  ergo  ; to  have 
acquaintance  with  him  on  any  except  necessary  grounds. 
If  instead,  he  had  only  read  in  it  and  accepted  his  invita- 
tion to  join  the  great  army  of  social  bootblacks,  his  posi- 
tion would  have  been  assured,  but  the  inexperienced  fel- 
low had  but  one  manner  for  everybody,  unaware  that  it 
would  quickly  draw  banishment  from  those  above  him, 
contempt  from  those  below. 

Less  than  that : if  he  had  even  been  content  to  take 
such  suitable  insinuative  snubbing  as  time  out  of  mind 
has  been  social  superiors’  traditional  right  to  prickle  his 
inferiors’  cuticle  with,  Edel  might  have  climbed  in  time 
to  distinguished  society.  But  though  as  ardent  hero- 
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worshipper  and  abaser  of  himself  as  ever  breathed,  be- 
fore his  elders  in  goodness,  in  learning,  in  genius ; the 
fetich  called  ‘position,’  (bolstered  up  on  these  qualities 
perhaps,  originally,  but  now  standing  independently)  was 
a superiority  too  intangible  for  his  intellect  to  grasp,  too 
base  for  his  soul  to  bow  before.  He  was  not  seeking 
‘society’  as  such,  and  did  not  even  know,  (such  had 
been  his  youthful  disadvantages)  that  what  he  was  seek- 
ing, namely,  open,  free  interchange  of  company  with  men 
and  women  of  character  and  culture  similar  to  his  own, 
was  only  to  be  had  through  that  medium. 

What ! Is  it  true  Is  ‘ society  ’ what  it  so  preten- 
tiously claims  to  be?  Well,  to  a great  extent  it  is.  Are 
not  well-nigh  all  the  men  whose  cultivated  companionship 
is  valuable  to  those  who  have  like  value  to  offer  in  return, 
in  its  phalanx  ? Numbers  of  them  are  there  naturally,  by 
fortune  of  birth  which  has  helped  them  to  means  or  lei- 
sure that  leaves  that  cultivation  ready  to  their  grasp.  The 
others — I might  wish  not  to  tell  how  they  got  there,  but 
the  pen  of  a faithful  chronicler  has  no  choice.  Among 
those  who  were  ‘graffed  in;’  so  few  that  the  world’s 
history  can  almost  count  them  on  its  fingers  are  the  ones 
whose  personal  greatness  was  so  overpowering  that  ‘ so- 
ciety ’ had  no  choice  but  take  them.  All  the  rest  have 
been  through  the  terrible  ordeal  in  which  she  seizes  men 
in  her  iron  grip  and  says,  “ Aux  genoux,  aux  genoux,  on 
t’ecraserai ! ” And  the  poor  wretches — hungry  for  human 
fellowship,  hungry  for  refinement,  for  every  good  thing 
their  own  surroundings  deny  them — looking  all  about 
them,  seeing  no  help — no  alternative  but  do  it,  or  go 
to  the  wall ; ninety  and  nine  in  a hundred  have  yielded. 
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and  salved  it  to  their  souls  as  “mere  ceremony,  some- 
thing we  all  have  to  go  through  ” — nothing  that  sullies 
their  manhood,  oh,  no.  Thus,  joining  the  phalanx,  they 
have  become  supporters  of  the  traditional  right — worse 
still ; in  time,  ardent  exercisers  of  it — the  men  to  whom 
Schuyler  could  not  summon  the  wisdom  to  cringe. 

If  this  were  the  attitude  of  “ society  ” to  Schuyler, 
why  not  seek  his-  friends  otherwheres .?  He  did.  But 
it  is  not  in  arid  New  England  that  Nature  has  sown 
and  raised  by  the  acre,  like  turnips,  men  of  strong 
brain, fine  aesthetic  taste,  and  warm,  open  heart.  There 
is  but  one  country  in  the  world  where  there  is  any  suspi- 
cion that  she  has  done  so,  and  even  there  I would  not 
consent  to  have  the  suspicion  searched  and  results  tabu- 
lated. Edel,  however,  was  a natural  aristocrat  in  all  but 
his  strong  sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  men.  Born  an 
aristocrat,  the  perfection  of  his  character  would  have 
been  unsurpassed  ; born  as  he  was,  the  whole  argument 
of  his  nature  was  frustrated — a tree  planted  stem  down- 
wards. “ What ! treat  us  with  equality ! ” the  veriest  boor 
might  cry,  “Why  shouldn’t  he.?  he  is  only  one  of  us  ! ” 
Ay,  he  is  one  of  you,  but  not  as  you  image  it — not  be- 
cause his  brain  is  molded  of  your  cold,  dull  clay  ; he  is 
one  of  you  from  his  reverence  for  the  image  of  God  in  all 
men ; he  is  one  of  you  in  the  following  of  His  example, 
who  of  his  own  will  made  himself  one  with  the  humblest. 

But  at  this  point  I must  acknowledge  that  Edel’s  ap- 
prehension of  brotherly  intercourse  was  hardly  complete. 
He  was  over-fastidious ; uneasy  in  the  company  of  a 

* Brains  indeed,  there  are — spread  thick  as  the  hard  cobbles  in  her 
fields  ; iron-sprouting  as  the  scatterings  from  King  Aeetes’  helmet. 
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man  congenial  to  his  mental  tastes  if  he  knew  him  to  be 
immoral ; abhorrent  of  receiving  to  friendship  a pro- 
fessional co-laborer  if  he  had  discovered  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  unworthy  shifts  such  as  flecked  professional  honor. 
The  general  tone  of  the  society  outside  of  ‘ society  ’ dis- 
gusted him  by  its  spirit  of  truckling  and  vulgar  ambition 
for  externals  ; culture  without  character  he  would  not 
make  friends  with — character  without  culture  may  pass 
as  a general  description  of  those  who  became  his  friends. 

Lindenhurst  was  not  quite  such  a Sodom  that  there 
were  not  ten  righteous  men  in  her,  and  Edel  was  not  ab- 
solutely without  intimates.  They  were  men  of  aspiration 
rather  than  ambition  ; men  who  desired  personal  rather 
than  circumstantial  elevation.  If  there  were  time  I would 
gladly  show  the  reader  a few  pieces  of  such  material  as  he 
probably  does  not  know  exist  in  Lindenhurst.  But,  for 
the  sake  of  the  soothing  influence  his  philosophy  exer- 
cised upon  Edel,  I must  not  pass  over  the  old  Frenchman, 
De  Leauvois,  whose  transfer  of  his  model  of  Toulon  into 
Edel’s  hands  resulted  in  a wonderful  accession  of  comfort 
to  himself.  Born  of  an  excellent  provincial  family,  im- 
poverished without  any  coeval  sharpening  of  wits,  De 
Leauvois  was  yet  no  railer  at  fate.  He  led  a precarious 
existence  in  America  by  teaching  a little  of  everything  as 
opportunity  offered,  for  he  was  not  one  of  Edel’s  unlearned 
friends,  but  rather  a victim  to  that  more  than  suitable 
education  now  aimed  at  in  our  school-system,  and  which, 
you  are  ready  to  say,  our  hero  has  already  thrown  himself 
under  the  wheels  of.  De  Leauvois  was  just  the  man,  it 
would  seem,  to  think  the  world  had  done  him  injustice, 
but  it  was  not  so. 
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When,  by  Edel’s  fireside,  the  rich  flavor  of  the  Ton- 
quin  bean  escaped  from  its  imprisonment  in  the  tabatiere, 
and  the  stimulating  powder  ascended  the  Frenchman’s 
nostrils,  quickening  the  brain,  and  stirring  memory  in  her 
sleepy  corners,  he  would  pour  out  long  histories  in  his 
leisurely  Academic  utterance,  which  thus  became  Edel’s 
natural  manner  of  expression  instead  of  the  more  rapid, 
indistinct  “ V’la,  v’la  ” of  Paris.  And  to  Edel’s  often  in- 
terposed questions  of  personal  interest  he  would  reply, 
I can  never  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  world  does 
any  man  injustice  which  stands  unaccounted  for  by  some 
peculiar  absence  or  presence  of  qualities  in  himself.  I 
am  a firm  believer  that  character  and  destiny  are  only  two 
halves  which  have  been  cut  apart  ; they  could  not  possi- 
bly have  fitted  except  upon  each  other.” 

“Very  likely  said  Edel  once  to  him,  “upon  your 
theory,  if  too  large  a share  were  cut  off  for  character,  one 
could  not  expect  much  left  in  the  shape  of  fortune.  I 
incline  to  think  you  are  correct.” 

De  Leauvois  smiled  ; a slow,  mellow  smile.  “ That  is 
a gratifying  way  to  put  it ; at  least  for  us  who  are  not  too 
lucky.  I have  seen  men  of  wide  erudition — men  who 
practiced  antique  virtue,  die  in  hospitals.  I expect  to 
have  to  die  there  myself.  What  would  you  have  ? The 
sphere  is  complete,  all  the  same.  Though  it  might  be 
more  satisfactory,  divided  down  the  middle,  I can  not 
call  it  an  injustice.  It  is  on  the  whole,  if  you  insist,  an 
incongruity.” 

But  I must  hasten  forward  to  record  a severer  trial, 
against  which  even  the  crucifixion  of  Schuyler’s  feelings 
in  Lindenhurst  weighed  light  in  the  balance. 

5* 
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The  cry  “To  Arms  ! ” that  rang  through  our  country 
in  the  month  of  April,  i86i,  found  echo  from  no  more 
resonant  metal  than  Edel  Schuyler.  It  rang  with  the  triple 
call,  to  him,  of  ambition,  predilection,  and  duty.  On  the 
day  of  its  issue  he  hastened  to  Swanton  to  prepare  his 
mother  and  beg  her  to  yield  her  claim  to  a superior  one. 
However  the  foolish  embroilments  that  had  preceded  this 
crisis  might  appear  to  a reasoning,  reflecting  man,  from 
this  moment  the  course  of  duty  was  plain  to  Schuyler. 
He  whom  a flag  defends,  must  in  honor  defend  that  flag. 

The  interview  was  a stormy  one  ; a two  days’  battle 
during  which  Schuyler  neither  slept  nor  ate. 

Brief  can  be  the  struggle  betwixt  self  and  duty,  if  one 
has  but  the  stamina  to  rise  to  the  proper  level.  But  the 
conflict  between  two  duties  is  terrible.  It  is  like  a con- 
science-battle between  the  armed  priests  of  two  divini- 
ties, before  their  altars,  on  the  mountain-top.  There  is 
gashing  with  knives  and  spilling  of  blood.  Woe  to  the 
one  that  assumes  victory  before  fire  from  above  shall 
have  come  down  to  point  out  the  right  ! 

Was  the  right  thus  pointed  out  for  Schuyler  ? How 
can  I write  the  result  of  this  conflict  ? In  all  our  long, 
glorious  strife,  he  bore  no  share.  Share  ? yes,  such  share 
as  women  might  have  borne.  Counsel,  labor,  he  gave  ; 
work  with  his  pen,  and  such  money  from  his  not  over- 
flowing purse  as  far  outreckoned  in  dollars  the  contribu- 
tion of  many  a plutocrat  whose  rotund  waist  outdid  the 
capacity  of  vice-presidential  chair  at  patriotic  mass-meet- 
ings. But  what  was  this  against  the  share  of  the  soldier 
who  took  his  life,  his  all  into  battle  ? 

Nothing  ; and  Schuyler  felt  it  nothing.  To  this  day 
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he  can  not  meet  a man  who  did  brave  service  in  our  army, 
but  he  feels  with  a twinge,  “ There  is  a fellow  too  noble 
for  my  company.”  Thrill  as  his  future  may  with  con- 
scious up  and  outflow  of  duty  as  with  a living  sap,  there 
are  some  spots  in  Edel  Schuyler’s  life  which  he  feels  it 
can  never  overgrow. 

From  the  time  he  first  assumed  his  mother’s  fetters 
he  had  worn  them  right  gallantly,  but  now  they  had  be- 
gun to  sink  into  the  flesh,  and  his  biographer,  who  has 
upheld  him  persistently  thus  far,  begins  to  spy  in  this 
habit  of  submission  the  germ  of  a dangerous  disease. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  during  the  great  rejoicings  that 
celebrated  the  triumphant  close  of  the  war,  Schuyler  was 
in  New  York  upon  one  of  his  book-hunting  expeditions 
and  met  George  Huntingdon,  a young  gentleman  he  had 
much  esteemed  in  his  class  at  Harvard.  Huntingdon, 
wishing  to  do  him  a civility,  gave  him  a spare  card  he  had 
with  him  for  a reception  at  Gov.  Winrell’s,  who  was  an  old 
friend,  adding  that  himself  and  sister  would  be  present. 

Edel  went  and  after  presentation  to  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Huntingdon,  and  Miss  Condelet,  he  and  the  latter  lady 
found  each  other’s  conversation  so  novel  that  they  passed 
the  entire  evening  talking  in  the  somewhat  deserted  con- 
servatory. 

She  was  often  in  his  mind  after  that  evening,  for  she 
had  left  the  impression  of  both  beauty  and  truthfulness, 
but  he  could  hardly  suppose  that  she  had  ever  thought  of 
him  again. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  American 
heirs  of  a Mr.  De  Bellamy  who  had  left  some  estates  in 
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Paris,  thought  they  would  be  sooner  settled  if  Schuyler 
would  undertake  to  look  them  up  in  person,  and  he,  having 
sailed  direct  to  Havre  and  transacted  his  business  in 
Paris,  felt  that  it  would  be  a shame  to  be  so  near  old  Rome 
and  not  to  see  it.  He  had  resolved  to  give  a month’s  time 
to  that  purpose,  and  was  on  the  return  northward  from 
Naples,  when  his  visit  to  the  Borghese  gallery  in  Rome  so 
unexpectedly  brought  him  again  face  to  face  with  Agnes 
Condelet. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


In  Rome  Once  More. 


“Rome,  with  thine  old  red  palaces  arow, 

And  the  great  sunlight  on  thy  highways  beating.  ” 

Theodore  Aubanel. 


hiajs  tcft  mir  imnttr  hnntjstfett,  tear,  has  3nnm  htr  ©Etlt,  h£it 
Eusammjenhattja  alUr  ?u  htrstchta  utth  ju  fuftljett.— 

ONES  was  seated  at  a window  of  her  fine  drawing- 


ir\  room  at  the  Gran  Belleza,  poring  over  one  of  those 
classics  of  the  place  which  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
visitor  to  buy,  duly  bound  in  white  vellum,  and  to  re-read 
while  actually  within  the  ‘lofty  walls  of  Rome.’  Her  face 
was  as  statuesque,  it  had  just  the  same  touching  expres- 
sion of  mingled  earnestness  and  calm  it  wore  when  she 
sat  to  Schuyler  for  her  portrait.  There  was  no  more 
flicker  of  color  on  the  silvery  grey  hue  of  her  cheeks  than 
if  Mrs.  De  Hart  at  four  paces  distance  had  not  just  sealed 
and  directed  a letter  to  the  care  of  Messieurs  Hottiugner, 
Paris,  that  bore  the  astonishing  revelation  that  Agnes 
had  made  a request — nature  unspecified — “ because  it 
might  please  George,”  and  urging  the  party,  immediately 
on  receipt,  to  hasten  to  Rome  before  there  should  be  a 
new  change  in  the  weather.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
Aunty  set  an  undue  value  on  that  remark.  Agnes  had 
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always  been  so  direct  and  transparent  that  with  the  very 
best  intention  in  the  world  to  be  kind  to  every  one,  her 
neglect  of  any  assumption  of  feeling  she  does  not  possess 
has  been  such  as,  if  she  held  a less  exalted  social  rank, 
would  result  in  making  her  very  uncomfortable.  Why 
she  said  something  so  foreign  to  her  real  interest  she  did 
not  know — nor  do  I.  But  I fancy  it  was  the  first  out- 
cropping of  an  instinct  as  unexplained  and  irresponsible 
as  the  deceptive  whirrings  of  the  partridge,  away  from 
the  spot  where  she  has  hid  her  young.  I could  almost 
believe  it  had  root  in  the  necessities  of  as  tender  a natural 
bond  ; that  even  so  early  there  was  a slender,  but  irresisti- 
ble clew  drawing  her  towards  Schuyler.  She  has  been 
wondering  all  the  morning  over  her  yesterday’s  talk  with 
him  ; how  she  could  have  said  what  she  did  ; how  he 
could  have  dared  to  talk  so  plainly  to  her.  Then  she 
wonders  how  either  of  them  could  have  said  anything 
else — and  what  it  would  have  been  if  they  had.  Prolific 
subject ! She  wonders,  too,  if  she  shall  see  him  again  ; 
if  her  aunt  has  told  him  he  may  call  before  leaving  Rome, 
or  whether — pshaw  ! that  would  be  ridiculous  discourtesy, 
not  at  least  to  come  to  inquire,  after  having  been  invited 
to  drive.  She  tries  to  smother  all  these  wonders  together 
silently,  between  the  delightful  pages  of  the  “ Transfor- 
mation,” but  it  is  not  long  before  the  struggles  of  Miriam 
to  reveal  her  heart  to  the  cold  comfort  of  the  sculptor  are 
interrupted  (doubtless  to  the  relief  of  both,)  by  a knock 
at  the  door.  Agnes  lets  the  “Transformation  ” slide  out 
of  her  hand  to  take  the  card  of  Edel  Schuyler,  with  his 
kind  inquiries. 

“ Tell  him  to  come  up,”  said  she  to  the  servant. 
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“Agnes!  ” 

“Oh,  certainly,  Aunty.  I will  run  after  Alfred  and 
tell  him  that  ‘we  are  very  well  ’ only.” 

Mrs.  De  Hart  pouted  a little,  but  as  she  said  nothing 
further,  and  only  went  for  a survey  in  the  nearest  mirror. 
Agnes  did  not  run. 

Schuyler  came  up,  and  during  his  call,  Mr.  De  Hart 
entered.  He  had  been  a little  annoyed  that  his  wife  had 
seemed  to  silently  forbid  him  last  night  to  exercise  his 
natural  hospitality,  and  now  asked  Schuyler  to  join  them 
in  the  drive  before  dinner.  Such  was  the  young  man’s 
ignorance  of  arbitrary  social  forms  that  he  positively  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  expected  to  decline  or  accept, 
but  speedily  reflecting  that  a mere  guess  would  as  likely 
be  wrong  as  right,  he  wisely  chose  to  have  one  certainty 
at  least — the  enjoyment  of  the  drive.  And  in  the  progress 
of  it  Mrs.  De  Hart  found  him  so  very  agreeable  that  she 
commanded  his  presence  at  dinner  in  a way  that  showed 
no  ambiguity.  Nor  after  that  did  she  find  any  part  of  the 
day  complete  without  him.  Acquaintance  grows  rapidly 
when  it  has  eight  hours  a day  of  such  close  propinquity 
as  is  to  be  found  in  carriages,  in  picture  galleries,  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars ; and  when  it  has  no  outside  social 
distractions.  For  Aunt  Margaret  declared  that  she  was 
worn  out  with  society,  that  she  only  wanted  to  be  amused, 
that  she  could  not  tax  herself  with  taking  up  any  one  regu- 
larly until  she  settled  for  the  winter  at  Florence.  Of  course 
we  know  it  was  virtuous  self-denial  with  her,  that  Agnes 
might  be  undiverted  in  that  loneliness  which  was  to 
be  so  happily  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  George  Hunting- 
don. What  was  she  thinking  of  then,  admitting  young 
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Schuyler  to  her  with  such  freedom  ? Oh,  did  you  not 
read  that  Mrs.  De  Hart  had  made  a certain  little  deduc- 
tion about  him  that  showed  him  to  be  as  really  harmless 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a marriage  settlement  as  the 
handsome  organ-grinder.?  Not  that  she  had  reasoned 
about  the  matter  ; the  deduction  laid  it  at  once  outside  the 
pale  of  reasoning.  It  was  for  her  own  entertainment  she 
invited  Schuyler’s  companionship.  There  was  a great  if 
temporary  fascination  for  her  in  his  magnificent  face  and 
figure  ; above  all,  in  the  witchery  of  his  manner.  For 
there  are  (as  we  are  told,)  ladies  who,  at  forty,  do  not  find 
it  too  late  to  have  a perfectly  virtuous,  but  highly  agreea- 
ble slave.  Schuyler  was  partly  to  blame  for  this.  The 
simple  kindness  of  the  De  Hart  family  to  him  was  like 
balm  upon  his  old  wounds  ; he  doubtless  attached  more 
value  to  the  openness  with  which  they  received  him  than 
actually  inhered.  And,  probably,  though  insensibly  to 
himself,  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude  was  infused  in  his 
manner  to  a higher  degree  with  Mrs.  De  Hart  than  with 
the  other  members  of  the  party,  as  being  the  person  least 
likely  to  have  called  it  forth.  For  Schuyler’s  conception 
of  ‘ Madam  ’ as  his  special  social  enemy  had  become 
pretty  clear  in  Lindenhurst.  But  however  his  reason 
forced  him  to  judge  the  sex  collectively,  in  the  presence 
of  the  individual  woman  he  never  could  lay  aside  his  feel- 
ing of  chivalrous  courtesy ; his  manner  had  always  the 
same  irresistible  union  of  protection  with  deferential  de- 
votion. The  present  circumstances  gave  it  a warmer 
shade,  and  when  he  offered  some  trifling  assistance  to 
Mrs.  De  Hart,  no  doubt  it  had  the  air  of  being  the  one 
thing  in  all  the  world  which  it  gave  him  most  delight 
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and  honor  to  do.  He  could  not  turn  his  fine  eyes  into 
agates  when  he  looked  at  her ; certainly  not  the  easier 
when  she  was  far  from  encouraging  him  to  do  so.  Oh, 
Mrs.  De  Hart,  it  is  you  who  ought  not  to  draw  absurd 
advantage  from  all  this ! But  as  long  as  this  world 
spins  there  will  be  ladies  like  you,  and  the  biographer  of 
Edel  Schuyler  must  not  find  fault  with  you,  since  to 
you  are  owing  his  long  days  with  Agnes  Condelet,  the 
most  delightful  companionship  he  has  known  in  his 
life. 

Everybody  knows  what  is  to  be  done  in  Rome  ; those 
even  who  have  never  passed  within  the  girdle  of  old 
masonry  that  lies  like  another  Merlin’s  ring,  stretching  its 
magic  circle  of  yet  unbroken  power  around  the  city,  know 
it  well.  They  are  far  more  familiar,  perhaps,  with  its 
streets  and  its  sights,  than  with  those  of  the  provincial 
capital  at  home,  lying  nearest  them.  They  know  what  a 
stimulating  atmosphere  for  unique  conversation  of  all 
sorts  is  found  in  its  galleries  of  art,  where  the  freedom 
from  embarrassment  spread  by  the  presence  of  a party  of 
friends  so  beautifully  balances  the  tete-a-tNe  opportuni- 
ties for  any  two  young  people  who  choose  to  pause  aside 
from  the  others  a moment,  surveying  a Madonna,  or 
shuddering  at  a St,  Sebastian. 

The  week  following  the  rencontre  at  the  Borghese  has 
witnessed  a rapid  ripening  of  knowledge  of  each  other’s 
character,  on  the  part  of  Schuyler  and  Miss  Condelet.  It 
also  finds  the  near  advent  in  Rome  expected,  of  Mrs., 
Miss  and  Mr.  Huntingdon.  The  latter  fact  Agnes  is  tell- 
ing Schuyler  one  morning  as  they  stroll  along  down  the 
halls  and  eddy  into  one  of  the  nooks  of  the  Doria  Pamfili, 
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Agnes  pausing  to  admire  the  carving  of  her  favorite 
bronze  pot  in  its  dim  corner  among  the  Etruscan  relics. 

“Mrs.  Huntingdon  knows  Rome  so  well,”  says  Agnes, 
‘‘  we  shall  only  be  here  a few  days  after  she  comes  ; then 
we  go  north,  to  Verona : Aunty  thinks  she  must  see 
Naples,  so  we  migrate  in  that  direction  first  and  back 
again.” 

“To  Naples.?” 

“ You  are  going  on  to  Naples,  too  ? Ah,  I forgot  : you 
have  been  there.” 

“ Yes,  but — (‘  I would  gladly  return  for  the  sake  of  see- 
ing it  over  again  with  you,’  sounded  so  loud  and  clear 
through  Schuyler’s  consciousness,  that  he  was  no  little 
surprised  to  hear  his  vocal  utterance  going  on  neatly 
without  a break,)  I have  had  some  thoughts  of  running 
back  for  a day,  just  to  have  a few  ‘more  last  words’  with 
the  Flora.  She  haunts  me,  I believe.” 

“Yes,  you  worshipped  her  two  days,  I remember,” 
answered  Agnes.  “ I have  seen  her,  but  that  she  im- 
pressed me  particularly,  I — well,  I think  she  didn’t.  I 
don’t  know,  it’s  several  years  now.  Didn’t  we  see  some 
photographs  at  Verga’s,  Tuesday?  A large,  matronly 
figure.” 

“ The  photographs  are  all  abominable,”  cried  Schuy- 
ler. “ There  is  not  one  in  all  Rome  or  Naples  like  her. 
She  is  a marvelous  union  of  grand  and  rich  proportions 
with  the  very  essence  of  eternal  youth.  Though  the 
sculptor  meant  her  for  a goddess,  a man  must  wish  to 
clasp  her  to  his  heart.  She  is  one  of  those  who  ‘ look- 
ing— longing  move.’  Yet  she  is  an  ideal — a poet’s  love  ; 
her  face,  her  whole  mien,  is  as  fresh,  as  untouched  as  the 
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morning^ — simple  beyond  anything:  immaciilata  — pu- 
dita.”  Schuyler  stopped  abruptly.  It  had  just  occurred 
to  his  inexperience  that  perhaps  young  gentlemen  did  not 
deliver  themselves  so  freely  of  art-opinions  to  young  girls. 
If  there  was  any  unconventionality,  Agnes  had  not  known 
it;  she  listened  intently;  her  eyes  were  black. 

“ You  must  show  her  to  me  ! It  is  good  to  have  admir- 
ing eyes  to  help  one  see.  But  how  romantic,  your  going 
down  again  only  for  her.  It’s  like  a passion — in  a ro- 
mance, isn’t  it  ? ” asked  this  young  creature,  who  had  not 
the  faintest  realization  yet,  what  a passion  might  be. 

“ Ah,  she  is  well  worth  it,”  replied  Schuyler,  who^ 
falling  again  under  her  spell  as  memory  renewed  it,  now 
easily  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  going  to  make  the 
Neapolitan  trip  exclusively  as  a devotee  of  Art. 

“ Then  I shall  try  to  see  Paestum.  I am  ashamed  of 
not  pressing  out  there  alone.  I was  told  it  might  be  a 
month  before  the  government  sent  an  escort,  or  a party 
was  formed.  But  I doubt  there  is  any  real  danger  if  one 
is  armed.” 

“ Oh,  the  danger,  the  excitement,”  cried  Agnes,  in- 
spirited, “ that  would  be  the  fun.  Uncle  must  let  us  go. 
Do  you  think  we  should  see  any  robbers  ? ” 

“ I hope  not,  if  ladies  are  to  be  of  the  party.” 

“But  you  could  protect  us  and  put  them  to  flight,” 
laughed  Agnes. 

“ If  I were  going  to  insure  your  safety,  I should  prefer 
to  do  it  in  Naples.” 

“ Oh,  how  provokingly  you  disappoint  me  ! I thought 
you  would  like  to  fight.  Do  you  know  I am  always 
fancying  you  a soldier.  ‘ Why  is  that  officer  out  of  uni- 
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form  ? ’ I asked  George,  just  as  we  came  across  you,  that 
evening  in  New  York.  I couldn’t  believe  I was  mis- 
taken.” 

A thrill  ran  through  Schuyler,  but  he  only  answered, 
“Well?” 

“ Now  you  are  not  going  to  be  even  brave  ! ” 

“And  how  many  men  must  I pronounce  myself  wil- 
ling and  able  to  vanquish,  to  appear  brave  in  your  eyes  ? ” 

“ Twenty,  at  least ; a whole  band  of  mafiusi  ! ” 

“ There  is  a basis  of  figures  to  valor,  as  to  everything,” 
laughed  Schuyler.  “ A man,  or  rather  his  two  revolvers, 
are  equal  (at  your  command)  to  twelve  ruffians,  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  cool,  and  agile  enough  to  skip  from  under 
their  shot.  But  he  couldn’t  possibly  be  equal  to  the  thir- 
teenth, unless  he  would  courteously  wait  for  him  to  reload. 
Still,  I promise  my  best,  if  your  uncle  thinks  it  wise  for 
you  to  go.” 

“ I shall  make  him  do  it,”  said  Agnes,  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  De  Hart  loitered  towards  them,  and  the  four  took 
up  the  dangerous  proposal  for  discussion,  with  such 
result  as  will  appear. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  when  our  four 
friends  had  settled  upon  Monday  of  the  coming  week  for 
departure  to  the  South,  that  Mrs.  De  Hart  fell  into  a 
little  chat  with  Agnes  as  they  lounged  cosily  in  the  for- 
mer’s dressing-room,  Giulia  flitting  lightly  up  and  down, 
bestowing  her  cares  on  making  them  comfortable  with  a 
hassock  here,  a cushion  there.  She  also  brought  out  a 
little  collection  of  professional  tools  and  laid  them  on  a 
light  movable  table. 

“You  need  not  pull  over  my  hair  again  to-night, 
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Giulia/'  said  Mrs,  De  Hart.  “ Put  everything  up  again 
and  leave  me  quiet.” 

“ I wonder  if  Mr.  Schuyler  can  be  coming  round  this 
evening,”  ventured  Agnes,  as  Giulia  arranged  the  screen 
behind  Mrs.  De  Hart,  departed  and  shut  the  door. 

“No,  I fancy  he  must  have  seen  I was  too  tired  to 
entertain  him. — I don’t  know,  Agnes,  whether  I quite  like 
him  to  go  on  with  us  to  Naples,  after  all.” 

“ Poor  fellow  ! are  you  tired  of  him.  Aunty  } ” asked 
her  niece,  with  good-natured  allusion  to  the  fact  that  who- 
ever ceased  to  interest  Aunty,  would  not  be  tolerated  long 
after. 

“ No  ; not  that,  exactly.” 

Perhaps  Giulia  could  have  told  ; but  let  it  be  enough 
to  hint  that  the  desire  for  the  youthful  quota  of  admira- 
tion outlives  the  capacity  of  many  a fragile  frame  for  the 
reiterated  hairdressings  and  bepowderings  it  entails  upon 
the  senescent  beauty. 

“And  then,  the  Huntingdons  ; they  may  come  any 
day.  Mallie  will  be  sure  to  criticise.  Why  didn’t  I ask 
her.?  To  be  sure  ! How  silly — I’ll  write  in  the  morning 
— that  will  be  too  late,  too.  I can  say  I did  not  know — 
in  fact  one  scarcely — but  no,  of  course  that’s  all  the  rea- 
son why  there’s  anything  in  knowing — ” 

“ Well,  Aunt  Madge,  are  you  speaking  English,  please .? 

I imagine  myself  listening  to  one  of  Ellie  Huntingdon’s 
coherent  translations,” 

“What  would  you  do,  Agnes?”  appealed  her  aunt, 
torn  between  the  attraction  of  Schuyler’s  handsome  face, 
her  own  weariness,  and  her  dread  of  Mrs.  Huntingdon’s 
sniff  at  him. 
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Might  I know  the  problem  first  ? ’’ 

“ Mr.  Schuyler—^  what  else — shall  we  have  him  } his 
not  being  a gentleman,  you  know.” 

A little  vein  that  nobody  had  ever  suspected,  suddenly 
started  out  on  Agnes’  temple  and  knotted  itself  up  to  a 
dark,  irregular  crescent.  It  was  a moment  before  she 
spoke. 

“ I know  something  was  said  about  it  the  day  we  met 
him,  but  I thought  we  had  learned  better  this  week.  He 
has  convinced  me,  at  least.  I couldn’t  even  make  him 
allow  that  he  was  brave,  this  morning,”  confessed  the 
little  temptress.  “ If  you  like  him  yourself,  what  need 
you  mind  Mrs.  Huntingdon’s  like  or  dislike  for  ? Uncle 
thinks  him  excellent.” 

Aunty — With  a weary  loftiness,  as  if  despairing  ever 
to  pierce  the  depths  of  Agnes’  stupidity.  “You  supposed 
I thought  him  immoral,  perhaps,  or  what.?” 

Agnes — very  simply,  “ I didn’t  quite  know  then  what 
you  did  think  the  objection  was,  and  I don’t  know  at  all, 
at  present.” 

Aunty— “ Oh ! ” 

Agnes — “ Of  course  I understand  that  you  can’t  tol- 
erate anyone  unless  he  can  pronounce  every  ceremonial 
shibboleth  accurately,  or  at  least  let  it  pass  in  such  a way 
as  shows  he’s  only  too  familiar  with  it.  I rather  took  you 
to  indicate  at  that  time,  that  whatever  Mr.  Schuyler  might 
prove  otherwise,  if  he  hadn’t  polished  breeding  it  would 
be  unpleasant  to  you  to  have  him  driving  about  with  us. 
But  that  can’t  be  it,  for  his  manners  are  exquisite  ; 
weighed  on  your  own  scales,  I mean.  Aunty.” 

Aunty— “Yes,  I think  myself,”  (half-relieved  by 
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Agnes’  support  of  her  secret  wish.)  Then  she  resumed, 
still  indignant  with  her  want  of  perception, 

“ But  that’s  the  difficulty.  It’s  just  where  the  differ- 
ence is  the  slightest  that  it’s  the  most  obligatory  to  draw 
the  line.” 

Really,  Aunty,  now  you  are  too  fine  for  me,  and  I 
think  your  remark  produced.,  as  the  geometricians  say, 
would  be  that  when  two  things  are  precisely  alike,  the 
difference  between  them  becomes  the  most  important 
possible.” 

“ Mallie  will  be  sure  to  say,  I know,  there  was  no 
ground  for  hesitation,”  continued  Mrs.  De  Hart,  unheed- 
ing, “his  manners  do  betray  him,  after  all.” 

“ Betray  what.  Aunty .?  ” persisted  the  perverse  Agnes. 

Aunty  gathered  up  her  patience  again. 

“ There’s  a certain  something  in  his  bearing  that 
shows  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  the  best  society. 
It  is  a little  too  studiously  polite  ; no,  not  studiously  ; 
too  much  as  if  he  really  felt  so.  Not  for  us;  of  course  it 
ought  to  be  ; but  he  doesn’t  make  distinction — doesn’t 
hold  other  people  off  at  their  proper  distance,  and  I 
never  saw  him  put  a servant  down  properly.  Even  to 
your  uncle  his  air  is  too  much  as  if  he  meant  it.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  say  at  once.  Aunty,  that  he  shows  a 
natural  respect  for  man  and  homage  for  woman,  and  that 
you  think  an  artificial  one  more  gentlemanly  ? ” 

“ That  is  it,  exactly  ; of  course  there  can  be  no  better 
external  criterion  of  breeding  than  an  address  of  polished 
insincerity.” 

Agnes  was  silent.  She  had  said  to  herself  a hundred 
times  in  the  last  half-year,  that  such  was  her  aunt — such 
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was  the  world  she  moved  in,  yet  to  hear  it  from  Mrs,  De 
Hart’s  lips  with  an  air  of  cool  belief,  staggered  her. 

“Manners  are  just  as  necessary  as  clothes,”  pursued 
Aunty.  “ One  wants  different  ones  to  meet  different  peo- 
ple. You  must  flatter  your  superiors,  though  of  course 
you  can’t  bore  yourself  with  getting  up  the  real  sentiment. 
Besides,  they  don’t  expect  it  and  don’t  want  it.  And  if 
you  have  to  meet  people  below  you,  why  you  must  dress  as 
you  would  for  the  rain ; put  on  a manner  to  keep  them  off. 
That  is  the  accepted  rule.  If  anyone  does  otherwise,  it  is 
only  some  exalted  personage  who  can' afford  to  indulge  in 
eccentricities,  or  some  one  bred  in  second  or  third-class 
society,  who  doesn’t  understand  what  is  becoming.  That 
is  what  I fear  Mr.  Schuyler  has  been,  and  if  so,  of  course 
we  must  give  him  up.” 

“But  what  is  third-class  society,  anyway.  Aunty.?  Is 
that  where  people  act  truthfully,  then,  and  respect  each 
other  on  personal  grounds  ? ” asked  Agnes,  with  a throb 
of  belief  that  she  had  discovered  Arcadia. 

“ Oh  dear  no  ! not  at  all — there’s  no  such  place.” 

Agnes’  countenance  fell.  “What  is  it,  then.?  ” 

“ Dear  child,  how  should  you  know,  to  be  sure .?  Why 
it’s — it’s — why,  you  ought  to  know,”  said  Aunty,  backing 
and  hesitating,  till  finally,  refusing  the  five-barred  gate  of 
clear  thinking,  she  fell  back  upon  the  mud. 

“ It’s  people  who  don’t  do  as  we  do,  of  course.  I 
can’t  just  explain  it.  If  any  one  can’t  see  the  difference 
between  them,  that’s  the  best  proof  they  belong  to  the 
lower  class.” 

“ Horror,  Aunty ! ” cried  Agnes,  at  this  promulgation, 
“/  must  be  it ! / can’t  see  it ! ” 
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“ Heavens,  no,  my  darling  ; you  would  never  be  mis- 
taken anywhere  ; you  have  the  true  air  noble.” 

“ That  is  lucky.  But  can’t  you  see  your  explanations 
confuse  each  other  a little?  Can’t  you  just  tell  me 
some  little  real  difference  ? ” 

Aunty  floundered  awhile  in  her  ditch,  but  struggled 
her  best,  and  appeared  on  the  surface  at  length,  • 

“Suppose  your  grandfather  had  had  no  horses,  for 
instance — ” 

“Oh — my  grandfather^^  Agnes,  in  comical  won- 

der. 

“ Well ; suppose  you  had  been  brought  up  without  any 
— had  to  walk  to  church  and  to  make  calls  ? ” 

“ Don’t  we  do  that  fine  Sundays  at  home  ? ” 

“ Oh,  certainly  ; it’s  bad  taste  not  to  walk  to  church 
now  and  then  if  one  has  horses,  but  if  one  has  not  it’s 
very  different.” 

Agnes  mused.  “Now  why  isn’t  it  the  best  sense, 
Aunty,  to  walk  if  one  has  not  horses  and  ride  if  one 
has  ? ” 

Mrs.  De  Hart  lost  hold  of  her  patience  at  last. 

“ You  are  not  trying  to  understand,”  said  she.  “ I do 
think,  for  a girl  who  sets  up  to  know  art  and  history  and 
archeology  and  every  conceivable  useless  thing,  and  can’t 
understand  such  a simple  matter  as  society — brought  up, 
too,  in  the  very  best — you  must  have  some  great  lack, 
somewhere  ! ” 

“ I set  up,  Aunty  ? I only  want  to  learn.  I should 
like  to  know  everything.  Those  matters  of  history,  etc., 
are  explained  so  clearly  in  books  that  if  you  read  you 
can’t  help  understanding.  I would  learn  these  things  too, 
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if  you  could  explain  them  ; I suppose  they  are  the  ^ classes 
and  conditions  of  men  ^ we  pray  for  on  Sunday.  Those 
are  what  I want  to  know  about,  and  most  of  all  I want  to 
know  when  two  classes  are  so  much  alike  that  I can’t  see 
any  difference,  why  I need  make  any  difference.” 

Aunty  stirred  in  her  chair,  rearranged  her  dress  over 
the  slipper  on  the  ottoman,  settled  her  head  cosily  back 
into  the  crescent  of  her  puffed  silk  consolateur^  without 
which  she  never  traveled,  and  gave  a little  sigh. 

There  was  a slight  knock  ; the  door  opened  to  admit 
uncle’s  comfortable  figure. 

“ If  you  and  Agnes  would  just  go  out  on  the  balcony, 
I think  I could  doze  a little  ; don’t  stop  in  the  parlor 
at  first — I can  hear  you.” 

“Come,  Uncle,  be  my  cavalier  ; let  us  take  a moon- 
light walk.  Almost  eleven  ; there  should  be  a bit  of  old 
moon  rising  by  this  time,”  and  Agnes  ran  up  to  him,  pass- 
ing her  right  arm  through  his  left  and  folding  the  other 
over  it. 

“ My  darling  girl,”  said  he  ; he  leaned  down  and  gave 
the  bewitching  child  a fervent  kiss.  “ Could  I love  you 
any  better  if  you  were  my  own  daughter  ? ” 

So  wondered  he — but  whoever  has  studied  the  heart 
of  man  knows  that  his  affection — pure  as  a parent’s  in  its 
intention — gained  a heightened  color  of  tenderness  from 
the  fact  that  she  was  not  quite  his  own. 

“ Oh,  I am,  I am  your  own  daughter.  Uncle,”  said  she 
hastily — for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  felt  an  astonished, 
self-conscious  hesitation  at  her  uncle’s  kiss.  What  un- 
reckoned power,  new  and  subtile,  had  been  working  in  the 
air  these  last  few  days — breathing  through  the  enchanted 
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castle  of  childhood,  stirring  life  into  its  cobwebbed  corners, 
awaking  at  last  the  rose-thorn-hedge  that  hitherto  had 
spread  but  slumbrous  protection  around  it  ? Agnes  un- 
clasped her  hands,  took  her  uncle’s  arm  in  a decorous 
way,  they  left  the  boudoir  and  traversed  the  length  of 
their  private  salon.  Uncle  opened  the  croisee,  and  they 
emerged  upon  the  balcony,  which  afforded  unlimited 
promenade  in  the  moonlight,  subject  only  to  the  trifling 
inconvenience  of  making  a turn  at  every  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  feet. 

“ Now,  Uncle,  tell  me,  please,”  began  Agnes,  “why  are 
books  always  saying  that  there  are  no  ranks  of  society  in 
America  as  there  are  here  abroad  ? and  why  on  the  con- 
trary does  Aunty  insist  they  are  so  different  that  we  must 
not  be  acquainted  with  any  one  in  third-class  society — 
and  what  makes  her  conjecture  Mr.  Schuyler  has  been  bred 
in  it  ; and  Uncle,  what  is  third-class  society — any  way  ?” 

Uncle’s  accumulation  of  listening  breath  dispersed 
with  a rushing  sound  ; the  moonlight  disclosed  a twinkle 
in  his  eye.  “ In  other  words,”  said  he,  “ we  wish  to  ex- 
amine this  wide  subject  at  the  point  where  it  touches  a 
special  case.  Is  that  it  1 ” It  was  characteristic  about 
Agnes,  that  with  whatever  intention  men  began,  they  al- 
ways ended  by  talking  sense  with  her,  if  they  had  sense 
in  their  composition.  She  ignored  the  insinuation  that 
the  young  maiden’s  interest  is  absorbed  in  the  young  man, 
or  perhaps  she  did  not  catch  it. 

“ Yes,  tell  me  something  practical ; tell  me  what  it 
means  about  Mr.  Schuyler.” 

“ It  means  your  aunt  has  quarreled  with  him ; that  is 
all,”  said  he,  sententiously. 
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“ Oh,  no,  she  hasn’t  ; she  is  very  sorry  about  it.” 

Uncle  pursed  his  lips.  “ Then  I don’t  understand  it.” 

“Well,  tell  me,  Uncle  dear,  about  these  classes ; or  is 
that  one  of  the  things  I shall  grow  old  and  ugly  if  I know  ? 
You  see  I have  never  thought  at  all  about  such  matters.” 

“ Naturally  ; for  you  have  been  too  far  away  from  the 
‘ fighting  line  ’ to  get  your  attention  called  to  their  practi- 
cal working.  You  never  saw  any  conflict  of  classes  in 
everyday  life.  You  never  were  where  you  could  see  the 
wholesale  grocer’s  lady,  worth,  let  us  say,  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  put  out  of  countenance  the  wife  of  the 
‘ Purveyor  ’ (as  he  aspiringly  prints  on  the  w^agons  that 
crowd  around  his  store  of  a morning),  market  value  per- 
haps, fifty  thousand — and  make  her  miserable.  That’s 
the  practical  effect  of  these  arbitrary,  variable  distinc- 
tions. You  must  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  fairly- in- 
formed Americans,  unpossessing  great  wealth,  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  themselves  as  the  upper-middle  class, 
with  a kind  of  unexamined  conviction  that  there  is  a class 
above  them  and  a great  gradation  of  stations  below  them. 
Then,  when  they  are  suddenly  brought  up  to  face  the 
assumption  that  there  is  likewise  more  than  one  variation 
in  the  department  above  them,  and  that  a patent  variation 
is  their  neighbor,  who  is  eating,  drinking,  dressing,  acting, 
very  much  as  they  do,  except  for  perhaps  some  unknown 
of  a reason  somewhere,  it  naturally  makes  them  very  un- 
comfortable. That,  I think,  is  about  all  the  gist  of  this 
class-talk.” 

“But  what  is  it  they  do^  Uncle  ? ” cried  Agnes,  breath- 
lessly, with  great,  wide  open  eyes.  “What  is  it  those 
women  can  doV'' 
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“You  have  no  need  to  know  further,”  said  he,  and 
looked  with  pride  upon  the  noble  features  of  his  niece, 
“ you  will  never  practice  it — nor  suffer  it  either,  thank 
God,”  he  added,  as  he  called  to  mind  the  munificent  pro- 
vision he  was  making  for  her,  which  with  her  parents’ 
legacy  and  her  aunt’s  intended  bequest,  would  leave  Agnes 
sole  possessor  of  several  millions ; not  to  speak  of  a pet 
financial  project  he  had  set  on  foot  in  the  last  year,  in- 
tended, should  it  prove  successful,  entirely  as  a marriage 
gift  for  his  niece. 

“But  Uncle,  what  is  the  logic  of  all  this?  Where’s 
the  reason  that  underlies  it  ? That’s  what  I wish  to  un- 
derstand— and  you  haven’t  answered  my  first  question  yet 
— I want  to  know  the  inherent  difference  between  Euro- 
pean and  American  society.” 

“To  answer  that  I should  be  obliged  to  have  a clear 
idea  of  what  ‘ American  society  ’ as  a type  means,  and 
that  we  are  all  yet  very  far  from  knowing.  We  are  on 
the  mere  fringe-ends  of  the  great  web  yet  to  be  woven  ; 
we  have  merely  a conception  of  the  probable  material, 
scarcely  an  idea  what  colors  will  be  woven  in — and  the 
perfect  pattern  of  the  whole  lies  beyond  prediction.  But 
I will  try  to  give  you  a few  plain  points,  as  matters  lie 
now.  We  use  loosely  the  terms  ‘ European  social  system,’ 

‘ American  society  ’ — the  accurate  distinction  being  be- 
tween the  old  regime  and  the  modern  spirit  which  has 
invaded  society.  Europe  put  for  the  former  because 
there  it  had  its  day  ; America  for  the  latter,  not  because 
the  thing  is  not  known  elsewhere,  but  because  America, 
scarcely  knew  any  other.  Broadly  speaking,  the  essence 
of  ancient  society  is  social  grade  established  by  law,  and 
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published  for  all  men  to  pay  heed  to  ; transmissible  like- 
wise to  descendants  ; the  essence  of  modern  society,  social 
distinction  dependent  on  individual  preeminence,  either 
personal  or  circumstantial.  Under  the  latter  I differen- 
tiate republican  or  official  society,  in  which  the  individual 
is  (strictly)  distinguished  during  his  tenure  of  an  office  ; 
certain  offices  being  by  law  determined  to  carry  prece- 
dence and  distinction.  In  it  we  see  a reverting  connec- 
tion with  the  old  regime,  differing  in  being  non-hereditary. 

It  is  the  intense  and  successful  endeavor  of  persons 
without  hereditary  distinction  to  obtain  place  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  that  has  so  far  revolutionized  social  matters  ; and 
it  is  the  struggle  of  those  very  individuals  to  make  their 
personally  gained  advantage  hereditary,  and  their  resist- 
ance to  further  encroachments  upon  public  favor  by 
others,  that  constitute  the  marrow  of  ‘ class  ’ bitternesses 
in  America,  and  now  scarcely  less  in  Europe.” 

“ By  ‘ classes  ’ I understand  you  now  to  mean,  no 
classes  at  all — but  certain  variable  boundary  lines  moving 
or  shading  up  and  down  indeterminately,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  live  each  side  of  them.” 

“ Exactly.;  and  an  unfixed  boundary  line  is  always 
good  cause  for  quarrel,  you  know  ; where  the  matter  is 
fixed  by  law  there  is  less  bad  blood.” 

“Well,  now  what  do  you,  yourself.  Uncle  Eggleston, 
— just  this  present  time,  I mean,  not  waiting  for  any  more 
‘ developments,’  regard  as  a man’s  best  claim  to  consider 
himself  in  the  ‘ first-class.?  ’ ” Mr.  De  Hart  smiled  at  her 
directness.  With  half-playful  frankness  he  replied  : 

“ I might  as  well  simplify  matters  and  say  at  once, 
‘very  great  wealth.’  Some  of  us  who  acquire  or  hold 
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such,  and  rely  upon  it  as  our  main  distinction,  perhaps 
regard  at  times  the  artist,  the  inventor,  or  the  statesman, 
as  a personal  superior.  But  until  the  latter  can  really 
show  themselves  such  devotees  of  their  art  that  its  exercise 
is  enough,  and  they  need  no  ‘bread  which  perisheth,’  in 
other  words,  as  long  as  they  confess  their  dependence  on 
and  thus  inferiority  to  us  who  hold  the  wherewithal  to 
purchase  it,  so  long  I think  we  who  give  their  talent  its 
means  to  live,  stand  with  fairness  above  them.” 

“ I think  I understand  you,”  said  Agnes,  half-con- 
vinced, “ you  mean  it  is  not  the  owning  but  the  spending 
of  your  wealth  that  ennobles  you,  and  gives  you  right  to 
the  first  place.  As  Mr.  Schuyler  says,  ‘ it’s  the  transfer 
of  wealth  which  keeps  civilization  sweet.’  ” 

“ Hm — hm — he  said  that,  did  he } Well,  young  fel- 
lows, I know,  are  likely  to  appreciate  the  transfer,  if  it’s 
only  in  the  right  direction.” 

“ But,  tell  me  now,  Uncle,  that  you  have  shown  me 
that  this  ‘ third  class  ’ and  what  not  talk  is  mere  aberra- 
tion and  prejudice,  or  else  selfish  strife  to  be  ahead — 
how  Aunty  can  think  it  so  much  that  it  can  keep  Mr. 
Schuyler  from  going  on  to  Naples  with  us  } She  hardly 
dares  take  him  on  that  account.” 

“ Does  Margaret  mean  so  } ” asked  Mr.  De  Hart  in 
renewed  surprise.  “I  thought  she  had  taken  him  up. 
She  fancies  him,  she  tells  me.” 

“Yes,  Uncle,  second  or  third  class  he  is — so  she  says.” 

Mr.  De  Hart  moved  his  head  to  and  fro,  looking 
thoughtfully  down  over  the  balcony. 

“ Mr.  Schuyler  is  a trifle  pronounced,  I know.  I took 
him  for  a radical  aristocrat,  a man  who  might  go  to  work 
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or  the  like,  to  amuse  himself,  you  comprehend.  But  your 
aunt  never  makes  mistakes,”  said  he,  with  slow,  sober  de- 
cision. “ Can  it  be  true,  I wonder .?  ” 

“Why,  Uncle,”  exclaimed  Agnes,  “you  said  it  was 
nothing,  and  now  you  are  thinking  it  something — some- 
thing serious.” 

“No,  nothing,  dear.  Nothing  that  need  make  any 
difference  with  our  having  him  with  us,  as  it  would  with 
people  not  positively  placed — obliged  to  be  careful. 

“ Only — I was  a little  disappointed  ; that  was  all.  I 
like  Schuyler,  he  seems  a fine  fellow,  and  of  course  I 
should  naturally  prefer  him  to  come  of  good  antecedents 
— that  is  what  your  aunt  has  in  mind.  She  means  noth- 
ing more  than  that  a first-class  man  is  one  who  has  had  a 
distinguished  grandfather  ; for  Americans  it’s  dangerous 
to  make  an  inflexible  rule  of  demanding  anything  behind 
that.  A second  class  man,  my  dear,  is  one  who  comes 
of  a distinguished  father,  and  a third-class  man  one  who 
is  or  is  not  distinguished  himself.” 

Agnes  burst  out  laughing.  “You  are  joking.  Uncle,” 
said  she. 

“ No,  certainly  not,”  returned  Mr.  De  Hart,  “ not  that 
I hold  to  the — ah — to  your  aunt’s  distinction — ah — alto- 
gether ; but — but — oh,  in  fact,  I don’t  want  to  be  teaching 
you  such  things,  Agnes — they  seem  a little  different  from 
themselves  when  put  into  words — I supposed  everybody 
understood — ladies  at  least — you  too,  dear — it’s  partly 
right  that  ladies  should  think  so — they’re  ladies’  doctrines 
— rather.” 

“Uncle,  ’ said  Agnes,  whose  face  settled  into  a terri- 
ble gravity  as  Mr.  De  Hart  arrived  at  this  extraordinarily 
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mixed  conclusion,  “ I am  afraid  I was  not  born  to  be  a 
lady  ; that  I have  not  the  true  spirit  of  a lady.  It  honestly 
seems  to  me  that  the  distinguished  man  himself  is  the 
first-class  one.” 

“ Oh,  that  would  b_e  rather  too  arbitrary,  darling,”  said 
De  Hart,  now  recovered  from  the  panic  that  had  mo- 
mentarily seized  upon  his  faculties  under  the  piercing 
gaze  of  his  niece.  “ Every  man  his  own  grandfather, 
would  never  do  at  all.  Entrusting  the  structure  of  so- 
ciety to  mere  personal  ability  would  be  to  endanger  its 
stableness  still  more  than  by  giving’  it  into  the  care  of 
wealth  alone ; for  wealth  generally  succeeds  in  holding 
its  own  for  two  or  three  removes,  while  talent  almost 
always  skips  the  second  generation.  We  should  have 
social  anarchy,  and  everybody  would  have  to  investi- 
gate everybody  else  personally,  to  know  who  was  who 
at  all.” 

Agnes  sighed. 

“ But  these  liberal  ideas  are  not  altogether  unbecom- 
ing in  you,  although  you  are  feminine,  Agnes,”  he  con- 
tinued, “ and  when  you  are  settled  in  the  splendid  home 
where  I hope  to  soon  see  you  mistress,  they  will  make 
you  the  more  considerate  and  kind  to  worthily  rising 
people.  Your  aunt  is  a superb  woman — but  she  is,  I 
sometimes  think,  almost  too  severe.  You  observe,  Agnes, 
I don’t  cry  out  against  the  disintegration  of  society — and 
all  that ; I recognize  that  American  society  must  be  a 
changing  growth  at  present,  but  as  every  one  will  allow, 
to  be  safe  it  must  be  slow.  If  a man  is  personally  gifted 
and  wins  distinction  to  bequeath  his  children,  that  is  quite 
enough  for  him.  They  absorb  some  spirit  of  cultivation 
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from  the  society  where  he  of  course  is  noticed  now  and 
then,  and  thus  rise  slowly  up. 

“And  there  I think  our  ladies  do  good  service;  in 
pushing  down  those  who  try  to  scramble  up  over  the 
walls  before  the  fort  is  fairly  taken.” 

Agnes — walking  to  and  fro,  alone,  with  tightly  folded 
arms — stopped  suddenly. 

“ Do  you  see  that  figure  rising  from  the  seat  yonder, 
over  in  the  Barberini  grounds  ? I thought  it  was  a 
shadow ; it  has  been  quite  still  ever  since  we  came  out.’^ 

The  shadow  advanced  and  took  a farewell  look  at  the 
marble  group  in  the  front  of  the  grounds,  (Thorwaldsen 
giving  his  completing  stroke  to  a female  statue)  which  it 
had,  constructively,  been  regarding,  though  its  position 
had  also  well  commanded  the  balcony  at  the  Belleza. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  leonine  figure  in  the 
bright  moonlight, 

“Upon  my  word,”  ejaculated  Mr.  De  Hart,  “ ’tis 
Schuyler  ! He  is  not  afraid  of  malaria.” 

“ Looks  well,  doesn’t  he,  Agnes  ? ” he  continued,  with 
sudden  oblivion  of  their  recent  conversation.  “What 
massive  head  and  shoulders  he  carries  ! I like  to  see  a 
man  who  reminds  me  of  a bison  or  a lion — Schuyler  ! ” 

Schuyler  bared  his  head,  as  he  saw  he  was  recognized, 
and  swung  his  broad  sombrero,  making  his  way  in  a few 
minutes  beneath  the  balcony. 

“ Come  up  and  join  us,  Mr.  Schuyler,  will  you  not  ? ” 
asked  De  Hart,  “ it’s  not  easy  talking  down  over  this  iron 
balustrade.” 

Schuyler  waited  an  instant — perhaps  he  thought  the 
invitation  would  be  strengthened,  but  it  was  not.  Agnes’ 
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memory  could  not  so  easily  slip  away  from  the  evening’s 
talk.  She  felt  embarrassed. 

“ It  is  too  late,  thank  you,”  declined  he.  “ I have  been 
out  trying  moonlight  effects  on  the  Thorwaldsen.  I 
should  like  to  get  a little  less  murderous  look  to  the  group. 
Unless  one  knew  the  subject,  and  except  for  the  mild 
framing  of  the  Danish  face,  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose 
he  was  in  the  act  of  cleaving  her  brain  open.” 

“ A Jael-like  disposition  of  the  hands,  at  least ! ” 
chimed  in  Agnes,  just  discovering  that  she  had  not  yet 
spoken  to  Schuyler,  and  now  rushing  into  the  opposite 
extreme  to  cover  her  lingering  perturbation.  “ But  you 
had  better  come  up  ! ” 

“ Not  if  I am  to  have  the  proud  position  of  assistant 
candle-bearer  to  Miss  Condelet  to-morrow,  in  her  pil- 
grimage to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  In  that  case  I 
must  forego  further  pleasure  this  evening.  To-morrow — ■ 
is  it  not  ? ” 

“ To-morrow.  Be  sure  you  come  early  ; we  want  to 
take  all  the  Columbaria  on  the  way — while  we  are  in  the 
mood.  You  are  deputed  to  copy  exactly,  not  missing  a 
single  terminal  VS,  every  epitaph  of  every  Scipio  and 
every  Caesar,  real  or  pretended.  Uncle  is  to  hold  and 
patiently  unwind  the  string  taper;  I will  stand  by  and 
smile  encouragement  at  you  both ; and  Aunty  will  sit  in 
the  carriage  and  take  the  inscriptions  on  trust.” 

“ ‘ On  trust  ? ’ read  them  out  of  the  guide-book,  you 
mean,”  laughed  her  uncle. 

‘“Procul  este,’  oh,  Uncle,  don’t  belittle  things  so. 
We  take  neither  guide  nor  guide-book.  We  are  going  on 
a voyage  of  original  discovery.  It  isn’t  our  fault  if  the 
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things  have  been  discovered  before.  We  don’t  intend  to 
pay  attention  to  that;  do  we,  Mr.  Schuyler.?” 

“ Certainly  not,  Miss  Condelet ; it  would  be  flying  in 
the  face  of  all  precedent  in  the  matter  of  ‘ original  dis- 
covery ; ’ and  will  you  suggest  how  many  dozen  rolls  of 
taper  I may  bring  to  light  our  research,  as  a fraction  of 
one  will  be  sure  to  comprise  the  custode’s  stock.” 

Let  me  see ; for  the  first  Columbarium — say  three — 
— no — really,  Mr.  Schuyler — (Uncle,  close  your  ears)  you 
may  take  a little  secret  preparatory  peep  into  the  guide- 
book, to  get  some  idea  how  much  there  is  to  do.” 

A little  longer  this  pleasant,  unmeaning  talk  babbled 
over  the  lips  of  the  young  people  ; eagerly  uttered,  eagerly 
listened  to,  as  such  talk  is  when  two  persons  have  a half- 
unconscious consciousness  that  they  are  unwilling  the  in- 
terview should  come  to  an  end,  yet  have  no  valid  reason 
for  protracting  it;  then  Schuyler  replaced  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  he  had  been  holding  in  his  hand,  and  mak- 
ing his  adieus,  strode  off  down  the  rapidly  descending 
street  and  was  out  of  sight  behind  a shelving  corner  that 
marked  the  hill  of  the  Quirinal. 


' CHAPTER  VIII. 

[,  Agnes  learns  what  Schuyler  is  not. 

There  is  a city  that  fringes  the  curve  of  the  inflowing  waters, 
Under  the  perilous  hill,  fringes  the  beautiful  bay, — 

, Amours  de  Voyage. 

Mrs.  de  HART’S  scruples  had  been  accommo- 
dated by  writing  a letter  of  inquiry  to  her  friend, 
^ to  which,  of  course,  an  answer  could  not  be  returned 
until  after  the  arrival  at  Naples.  In  it  she  had  given 
j ample  expression  to  her  own  conclusions  regarding  Mr. 
^ Schuyler,  adding,  that  notwithstanding  them  she  felt 
' obliged  to  show  him  some  attention  until  further  informa- 
\ tion,  in  deference  to  George. 

Mr.  De  Hart,  for  such  matters  are  reckoned  worthy  of 
'■  high  domestic  conclave,  had  not  failed  to  inquire  of  his 
^ wife  the  meaning  of  her  talk  with  Agnes  ; but  that  lady 
b having  meantime  matured  her  plans,  flightily  answered 
t that  nothing  was  easier  than  to  be  mistaken,  where  the 
f line  to  be  drawn  was  so  delicate  ; and  De  Hart,  content, 

, easily  slid  back  into  his  old  liking  for  Schuyler.  Indeed, 

'■  separation  would  already  have  caused  him  lively  regret. 

; In  addition  to  that  broader  culture  that  marks  the  gentle- 
: man,  Mr.  De  Hart  possessed  what  the  large  and  growing 

f American  middle  class  frequently  confound  with  it,  viz.  : 

I literary  cultivation,  and  he  enjoyed  Schuyler’s  wide  and 
r thorough  scholarship.  Schuyler,  it  is  true,  became 
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astonished  at  the  vast  difference  between  a gentleman’s 
learning  and  that  of  a man  whom  the  world  had  so  shut 
in  as  to  leave  scarce  a resource  but  to  burrow  to  the  bot- 
tom of  his  books  for  company.  But  he  had  measured 
himself  little  as  yet  with  men,  save  in  the  work  of  his  pro- 
fession ; was  excessively  modest,  and  did  not  yet  suspect, 
as  he  found  one  man  and  another  inferior,  that  his  own 
precedence  was  to  blame  for  it. 

De  Hart,  too,  wore  his  learning  lightly  and  uncon- 
cernedly, as  a gentleman  should  ; he  had  no  wish  to  be 
superior;  so  there  were  many  delightful  talks  between 
them. 

He  accepted  Schuyler’s  enthusiasm  at  first,  in  that 
easy,  half-humorous,  self- re  strained  attention  with  which 
a man  of  breeding  tolerates  the  omniscient  bearing  of  the 
young.  Having  to  an  extent  absorbed  without  knowing 
it,  Ruskin’s  curious  statement  that  “ men  who  have  like 
tastes  belong  to  the  same  class,”  it  had  not  occurred  to 
him  at  first  to  look  outside  his  own  for  Schuyler’s  place — 
thus  there  puzzled  him  extremely  the  modesty  that  united 
with  effusion  in  Schuyler’s  bearing.  Still  less  could  he 
guess  that  the  latter  quality  was  scarcely  a natural  char- 
acteristic, but  the  inevitable  outcome  of  one  of  the  boy- 
man’s  first  opportunities  in  life  to  exchange  intelligence  on 
themes  he  loved,  with  one  who  understood  him. 

Insensibly,  however,  Mr.  De  Hart  found  himself  lis- 
tening while  forgetting  his  polite  intention  to  listen.  He 
honored  his  young  companion  by  setting  before  him  in 
return  the  fruits  of  his  own  ripe  learning;  the  two  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  to  that  common  ground  of  earnest  partici- 
pation, where  alone  two  men’s  intercourse  can  have  any 
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common  value  ; where  they  lose  for  the  time  all  regard 
for  each  other’s  opinion  ; where  it  neither  irks  the  one 
that  he  knows  the  less,  nor  shames  the  other  that  he 
seems  to  be  talking  the  more,  so  long  as  the  sum  total  of 
what  they  have  between  them  is  quickest  reached. 

De  Hart  felt  his  companion  rousing  in  him  anew  that 
fervor  which  thirty  years  before  had  inspired  occasional 
visions  of  conquest  in  the  realm  of  knowledge  ; conquests 
to  which  he  might  have  further  advanced  perhaps,  had  he 
not  found  so  many  even  pleasanter  things  by  the  way,  that 
required  his  attention.  After  these  conferences,  he  fell 
always  into  wondering  mood  upon  Schuyler’s  attainments. 
Ignorant  what  a precious  gift  Schuyler’s  social  disability 
had  made  him,  in  the  shape  of  countless  hours  of  invalua- 
ble leisure,  he  was  forced  to  regard  him  a prodigy ; there 
seemed  no  other  way  to  account  for  acquirement  at  his 
years  of  so  great — not  knowledge  merely,  but  knowledge 
melted  and  recast  into  ingots  of  wisdom.  It  was  true ; 
Schuyler  could  prognosticate  correctly  the  issue  of  a 
political  complication  from  the  initial  principle  his  dis- 
section laid  bare  in  it ; he  could  show  by  a tissue  of  illus- 
tration how,  from  Egyptian  times,  down  matters  had  been 
going  on  much  the  same — that  certain  seed  produced 
certain  harvest,  and  not  so  only,  but  seed-bearing  harvest 
as  well,  so  that  endless  succession  with  the  minimum  of 
variation  was  securely  provided  for  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world — while  again  across  these  circles  shot  a rising  diag- 
onal of  slowly  perfected  progress  for  the  man-unit — 
gradual  evolution  of  the  human  soul — as  planets,  riding 
their  orbits,  diverse  with  season-change  and  diurnal-roll, 
yet  score  at  every  round  a mark  infinitesimally  nearer 
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the  sun.  This,  and  countless  other  matters,  as  easily  as 
he  could  trace  an  oriental  verb-form  back  to  the  barest 
root  that  strove  to  hide  its  nakedness  in  utter  obscurity, 
or  forward  into  the  thousand  flexibilities  with  which  it 
coils  itself  in  graceful  adaptation  about  the  infinite  divisi- 
bility of  modern  need.  But  instead  of  further  examples, 
perhaps  the  reader  prefers  to  go  on  and  see  how  much 
it  all  advantaged  Schuyler  when  he  brushed  against  the 
tenacious  silken  bars  Arachne  has  been  spinning  across 
his  path  at  the  very  gate  of  Naples,  as  if  to  say,  “Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  further.” 

To  many  of  the  masculine  discussions  came  Agnes, 
and  sat  a silent  listener;  at  other  times,  when  Mrs.  De 
Hart  would  no  longer  excuse  the  younger  gentleman, 
and  he  exercised  his  wit  in  parrying  the  lady’s  brilliant 
strokes  of  fashionable  repartee,  she  sat  also  looking 
silently  through  the  window,  and  her  serious  mien  gave 
little  token  of  the  problematic  imaginings  and  reason- 
ings on  the  absorbing  topic  that  busied  her  vivacious 
brain,  and  careened  now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other, 
for  solution. 

So  she  sat,  the  live-long  day,  while,  (some  four  or  five 
days  subsequent  to  the  conversation  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter),  the  whole  party  were  whirled  rapidly  along 
southward  from  Rome,  over  the  grey  Campagna  field, 
whose  gloomy  waste  the  miles  of  ruined  aqueduct  could 
not  enliven,  but  rather  lay  upon  it  like  a stretched  fore- 
finger, darkly  pointing  to  its  desolation. 

Snow-topped  mountains  rising  up  on  either  hand  to 
cut  short  the  sight,  gave  place  gradually  to  bare,  volcanic- 
looking  rocks,  towering  baldly,  and  these  again  relieved 
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the  .eye  as  they  yielded  to  a more  fertile  earth  that  slowly 
grew  into  the  rich  green  of  garden  freshness. 

More  and  more  frequently  the  orange,  though  still 
hung  with  full  wreaths  of  white,  thrust  out  among  them 
the  maturing  fruit,  sucking  leisurely  from  soil  and  sun, 
perfection  of  color  and  sweetness.  The  spaced  trees  of 
the  grape  orchards,  as  they  swung  to  each  other  their 
luxurious,  twisted  ropes  of  vine,  easily  seemed  a whole 
happy  rural  population  held  in  Dryad  spell,  whose  joined 
hands  a word  would  set  free,  to  urge  all  with  glad  coercion 
into  the  merry  vintage  dance. 

The  afternoon  went  by  before  the  low,  widespreading 
flanks  of  Vesuvius  and  its  triple  top,  told  that  Naples  was 
at  hand,  and  when,  after  the  travelers  had  long  circled  to 
and  fro,  the  mountain  at  last  gathered  itself  up  into  high, 
decided  shape,  it  was  too  late  for  more  than  a passing 
glimpse  of  the  soft  contrast  of  the  volcano’s  purple-blue 
against  the  fast  yellowing  and  paling  sky. 

“We  have  scarcely  spoken  together,  to-day,  it  seems,” 
said  Schuyler,  leading  Agnes  to  the  carriage  in  which  they 
were  to  traverse  the  now  dazzlingly  lighted  city. 

“ Oh,  no  ; but  I have  been  thinking  of  you  all  day,” 
she  answered.  “ I wish — ” she  stopped  hastily,  amazed 
at  the  wild  temptation  that  had  seized  her  to  submit  to 
Schuyler  the  whole  strange  social  problem  and  beg  him 
to  untangle  it  for  her.  Her  aunt’s  utter  unreason  of  as- 
sertion ; her  uncle’s  mixture  of  reason  with  prepossession, 
had  had  the  twin  effect  of  leaving  her  still  devoured  with 
curiosity,  while  closing  the  gate  to  inquiry  at  both  these 
sources.  Not  a moment  of  the  day  had  passed  in  which 
she  had  not  been  conjecturing  and  reflecting  disinter- 
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estedly,  (she  was  sure  of  the  adverb,)  how  the  most  per- 
fect gentleman  she  ever  saw,  could  be  not  a gentleman  at 
all.  And  now  in  her  doubt  had  risen  this  sudden  impulse, 
proof  how  natural  it  had  become  to  think  of  Schuyler  as 
regarding  every  subject  impartially,  willing  to  explain 
truthfully,  regardless  of  any  personal  bearing. 

The  words  had  no  sooner  escaped  her  than  she  was 
filled  with  confusion.  She  blushed  to  think  that  he  had 
almost  heard  from  her  lips  that  others  did  not  respect 
him  as  she  did — he  might — must  have  suspected  her 
meaning. 

But  Schuyler,  to  her  relief,  took  no  notice  ; at  least  he 
did  not  speak.  Leaning  back  in  the  carriage  he  watched 
the  thousand  booths  each  hung  with  its  dozen  lanterns, 
that  encumbered  the  way  and  gave  the  entire  route  the 
guise  of  festa.  Wrapped  in  a dream-like  daze,  suddenly 
fallen  over  him,  he  was  borne  along,  fortunate  in  the  com- 
panionship of  travelers  too  weary  to  inquire  into  his 
silence.  What  was  it  that  had  befallen  him  ? Ah,  that 
careless  speech  of  Agnes  ! It  had  cleft  an  unthought  way 
into  his  heart — showed  the  hitherto  unreflecting  man  what 
a deliriously  sweet  thing  it  could  be  that — that  she  could 
think  of  him  all  day.  Only  that  ? Ah,  but  men  there 
have  been  who  would  die  for  lovely  ‘ ladyes  ’ who  would 
give  them  less  than  so  much  ! 

Schuyler  had  not  in  the  least  misunderstood  Agnes. 
He  comprehended  how,  bred  in  a station  where  she  was 
always  sought,  never  obliged  to  seek ; never  taught  to 
constrain  her  manners  to  gain  an  end ; personally  proud 
of  her  own  pure,  simple  intention  ; scornful  and  intoler- 
ant of  people  given  to  misconstruction,  she  had  become 
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as  careless  perhaps  as  a young  girl  may  be  in  speech,  who 
is  yet  thoroughly  modest. 

He  had  penetrated  her  habits  of  mind  so  well,  that  he 
knew  she  had  been  revolving  some  ethical  theory,  and 
that  he  held  connection  with  it,  by  some  statement,  some 
affirmation  that  had  conflicted  with  it,  or  possibly,  given 
it  rise.  This  Schuyler  knew,  and  yet — what  a sudden 
thing  to  think  of  just  there ; in  the  dark,  noisy,  railway 
station ; not  the  place  one  would  choose,  to  have  it  revealed 
to  him  that  he  was  in  love.  Not  the  place  to  grapple  with 
the  breath-stifling  realization,  “ I am  not  myself,  as  I 
thought ; standing  outside — safe  ! Here  I am — after  all ; 
tangled  into  the  world-machinery,  going  round  with  all 
the  rest.” 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Schuyler  as  strange  that  so 
many  years  had  passed  over  him,  leaving  his  heart  un- 
touched ; while  the  reader  of  course  sees  it  very  simple 
that  he  should  fall  in  love  with  the  first  well-bred  girl*  he 
ever  met. 

The  carriage  containing  the  four  silent  Americans 
rolled  smoothly  over  the  polished  lava  pavement,  skirted 
the  crescentine  shore,  passed  Castel  D’Ovo  and  emerged, 
after  three  miles’  drive,  behind  the  shrub-lined  promenades 
of  the  Chiaja,  where  so  many  of  the  English  assemble  and 
take  their  rest  in  their  own  inns. 

Schuyler  was  grateful  to  escape  to  his  room,  and  throw- 
ing up  the  window,  gaze  long  and  fixedly  out  across  the 
meeting  bay  and  sky,  now  toned  into  the  darkest  blue  of 
moonless  night.  His  motionless  gaze  was  one  of  aston- 
ishment and  inquiry  rather  than  of  any  other  sentiment. 

After  a long  time  his  face  softened.  “ Why  not } ” 
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said  something  in  his  ear,  like  an  inspiration.  “ I have 
been  thinking  of  you  all  day,”  he  whispered,  half-aloud, 
in  memory. 

“ It  is  a good  augury,”  assured  the  flattering  spirit, 
again. 

Schuyler  knew,  a thousand  times  knew,  the  words 
meant  nothing,  but  impelled,  like  the  ignorant  saint  who 
prefers  faith  to  knowledge,  he  wrested  the  text  from  its 
all-too-explanatory  context  and  “ laid  its  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul.” 

Hundreds  of  cloud-forms,  cherub-faced,  floated  over 
Schuyler’s  waking-dreams  that  night ; every  one  repeating 
again  and  again  that  careless  girl-utterance,  or  holding  it 
out  inscribed  on  rose-wreathed  azure  pennons,  for  his 
dreamy  eyes  to  laboriously  decipher.  Schuyler  touched 
the  unsettled  moment  the  inhaler  of  the  delirious  anaes- 
thetic encounters  and  totters  in  the  uncertainty  whether 
he  is  yet  using  it  at  his  will,  or  if  it  already  has  stolen  his 
sense  and  is  working  its  own  will  with  him. 

Oh,  how  deliciously  flowed  away  those  first  ten  days 
in  Naples  ! Days  of  shining  softness — heaven-infused 
weather,  for  which  there  is  no  other  earthly  epithet  than 
‘ Naples  weather.’  Cloudy  days — a rainy  day — all  was 
‘Naples  weather’  to  Schuyler — now  with  every  sunrise 
more  bewilderedly,  gladly,  hopefully,  hopelessly,  in  love. 

Alas,  if  the  world  had  not  grown  so  impatient  of  lo- 
calities for  lovers  that  even  the  light  of  the  once  glamour- 
ous Orient  let  in  upon  them  wins  as  highest  praise  that 
“ there  was  but  little  of  it  ” — that  to  be  suffered  to  cast 
an  eye  upon  Nature  long  enough  to  give  his  characters 
breathing  time,  an  author  must  wander  at  least  as  far 
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from  inhabited  domain  as  the  Desert  of  Saharaj  where 
perhaps,  as  the  “ travelers  slowly  upon  their  camels  clam- 
bered northward,  up  out  of  the  sea  of  sand,  and  ap- 
proached Tibesti,”  they  might  be  granted  a brief  repose, 
and  the  author  employ  the  time  in  a geographical  and 
poetical  comparison  of  that  oasis  with  Bilma,  just  left 
behind,  and  Fezzan,  next  en  route  : in  short  if  it  were  not 
for  the  impatient,  omniscient  senescence  of  the  world  of 
readers,  to  whom  there  is  really  nothing  left  to  tell  save 
the  latest  intelligence  in  love-making— what  a sense  of 
youth,  of  renewed  freshness  it  would  give  us  to  wander 
through  every  hour  of  that  magic  week  with  Agnes  and 
Schuyler  ; comico-pathetically  reciting  hexameters  before 
the  modern  copy  of  Virgil’s  tombstone,  after  a breathless 
climb  up  the  stumbly  stairs  and  circumjacent  bean-fields ; 
or,  on  murky  days,  scrambling  over  the  sloping  skirts  of 
the  volcano,  lured  by  the  exquisite  hues  of  the  scoriae, 
vivified  by  moisture  into  million  unlike  shades  of  greyish^ 
greenish,  ambery  or  creamy  beauty,  or  burning  with 
smothered  red  or  rich,  loamy  brown.  It  was  delightful 
work  accumulating  the  treasures  ; they  were,  in  young 
lady  parlance,  “just  divine,”  subject  only  to  the  little 
drawback  of  drying  off  into  indistinguishable  common- 
ness afterward. 

Or  when  in  the  safe  ensconcement  of  Museo  Borbon- 
ico,  (friendly  old  name  that  it  is  vain  to  change,  for  those 
into  whose  youthful  affections  it  has  grown,)  with  the  rain 
in  lavish,  musical  downpour  overhead — when  imagina- 
tions had  been  bankrupted  by  the  drafts  upon  them  to 
restore  grace  to  limbless  goddesses  and  dignity  to  nose- 
less gods — to  share  with  our  young  man  and  maiden  the 
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sense  of  pure  pleasure  at  taking  refuge  among  the  great 
vases  whose  artistic  contours  were  veiled  in  still  perfect 
or  happily  renewed  traceries  of  leaves  and  vines. 

And  on  the  loveliest  afternoon  of  all — that  tender,  sun- 
set sail — the  slow  return  from  “ Capri,  bluest  of  the  isles.” 

Or  on  those  more  jovial  excursions  that  Naples  in- 
vested with  her  own  characteristic  spirit  of  mad  gayety. 
Out  along  the  Pozzuoli  road,  through  the  marvelous  Pan- 
silipo,  where  it  is  the  vetturino’s  time-honored  privilege  to 
amaze  the  traveler  by  vouching  that  the  grotto  is  natural, 
and  when  the  latter  has  queried  to  his  fill  whether  the 
eccentric  geological  formation  which  evolved  gas-pipes 
ready  plastered  in  went  so  far  as  to  furnish  them  with 
glass  fittings,  or  if  the  Neapolitans  lent  a hand  to  Nature 
here — presto  ! vetturino  strikes  the  balance  by  exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘  tutto  praticato  ! all  dug  out  work — cost  great  mon- 
ey ! ” — that  one  may  enjoy  a double  wonder. 

Near  the  close  of  the  stay  in  Naples,  after  a brief  suc- 
cession of  capricious  days  had  put  off  from  time  to  time 
the  ascent  to  San  Martino — the  sun  burst  out  at  noon  in 
broad  yellow,  quiet  sheen  across  the  great  bay. 

“ See,  Mr.  Schuyler,”  called  out  Agnes,  who  was  doing 
the  honors  of  her  portfolio  of  sketches  for  that  gentleman. 
“ Isn’t  that  a steady,  reliable  sun,  for  once } There’s  time, 
I’m  sure,  for  the  long  climb  around  Gastello  San  Elmo — 
the  sunset  will  not  be  as  brilliant  as  usual,  but  we  shall 
get  all  the  clearer  view.” 

Schuyler  reconnoitred  from  the  windows.  “ I will  go 
and  look  up  your  uncle,”  said  he,  as  he  saw  the  slow 
settled  drifting  of  the  clouds,  “ it  will  be  our  best  after- 
noon, beyond  a doubt.” 
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Agnes  jumped  up  and  clapped  her  hands.  ‘‘The 
weather  is  certain — then — since  you  indorse  it,  grave  Mr. 
Wisehead ! Oh,  I am  so  glad  ! I am  so  tired  of  rain.” 

Schuyler  looked  down  with  a smile,  wondering  and 
indulgent,  at  the  fickle-mannered  Miss.  “Why  it  has 
only  been  raining  now  and  then  ” said  he;  we  have 
sight-seen,  I’m  sure,  enough,  these  past  three  days.” 

“Yes,  but  just  when  we  wanted  whole,  perfect  days 
for  Paestum  and  for  the  grand  view.  Let’s  make  a gala 
afternoon  of  it.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I want  to  do — you 
must  support  me.  Suppose  we  just  go  out  on  the  square 
and  pick  up  our  vettura  : anything  that  isn’t  ‘ de  re77iise  ’ 
will  answer.  Aunty  will  of  course  sneer  and  pshaw  ; your 
part  is  to  convert  her — I will  manage  uncle  and  select  the 
coachman.” 

Schuyler,  though  against  his  judgment,  of  course 
obeyed,  and  they  sallied  forth  to  choose  a genuine  vettu- 
rino. 

They  had  him.  Great  Momus  himself  must  have  held 
the  urn  and  presided  at  the  hazard  of  selection.  The 
travelers  he  convoyed  were  plainly  the  least  consideration 
in  the  mind  of  that  autocrat. 

He  had  a gay  word  for  all  the  girls,  who  giggled  at 
him  in  return,  and  ran  along  after  him  ; let  no  masculine 
pass  without  interviewing  on  the  subject  of  his  mother; 
had  a hundred  little  businesses  of  his  own  to  transact, 
such  as  getting  a little  bell  mended  for  his  horse  while 
waiting  outside  the  shop,  or  stopping  to  bid  some  damsel 
on  the  road  go  buy  him  a cigar,  which  she  did,  emerging 
from  the  tangle  of  houses  a couple  of  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  the  party,  by  some  witch-way  or  other;  pausing 
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periodically  in  the  most  malodorous  angles  or  directly 
beneath  flapping  stretches  of  clothes-line,  and  answering 
with  imperturbable  sangfroid,  when  unanimously  bidden 
to  go  on,  “ Si,  si;  aspetto  qui  un  pezzo,  com’  Ella  vuol’.” 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  party  had  taken  an  early 
start — th'e  hours  passed  with  the  yellow  walls  of  San  Elmo 
still  interminably  winding  round  them — Agnes’  gayety, 
however,  making  the  toil  and  endurance  light.  Even 
Aunty,  observing  the  gentlemen’s  bewitchment  with  the 
latter’s  overflow  of  spirits,  heroically  resolved  for  once  to 
s' encanailler^  and  let  formality  take  care  of  itself.  She 
actually  indulged  in  a good  natured  jest  about  their 
driver. 

“Aunty  punning.?”  cried  Agnes.  “What  next.? 
Some  mad  infection  is  lurking  in  this  air.” 

More  was  what  came  next ; Aunty  easily  conceiving 
that  to  attract  attention  was  to  secure  admiration.  Schuy- 
ler, at  whom  the  darts  were  levelled,  laughed  astonishedly, 
at  intervals. 

He  found  her  wit  watery,  her  puns  in  need  of  crutches. 
Aunt  Margaret  was  such  a perfection  in  her  own  sphere 
that  he  much  preferred  her  there,  even  when  she  was 
sentimentally  flirting  with  himself,  as  after  much  incredu- 
lity he  had  lately  submitted  to  believe. 

Still,  her  artificial  levity  chimed  in  with  the  odd  car- 
nival air  of  the  drive,  in  which  everybody  seemed  a half- 
travesty of  his  own  natural  character.  Agnes,  now  keyed 
up  to  the  full  pitch  of  wildness,  deposited  a grape-skin 
in  the  hat  of  the  most  persistent  beggar  in  their  escort, 
and  suited  to  the  action  an  air  of  careful,  pious  charity 
that  would  have  more  than  become  a Benedictine. 
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To  an  old  woman  who  pointed  out  meaningly  the 
slits  in  her  petticoat  and  shoes,  and,  head  on  one  side,  as- 
sumed a grievous,  silent  mien,  expressive  to  Agnes  that 
words  would  be  useless  if  such  an  aspect  could  not  move 
her  to  generosity — she  showed  a (surreptitiously  obtained) 
rip  in  her  glove-finger,  and  piteously  begged  the  beggar 
for  soldi. 

The  old  woman’s  admiration  was  won ; the  sentiment 
spread  in  lively  contagion  through  the  crowd  ; all  swayed 
forward  for  a nearer  look  at  the  pretty  young  lady  whose 
good  humor  was  the  sure  precursor  of  bountiful  alms. 

(For  your  true  Neapolitan  cares  even  less  for  your 
money  than  he  does  for  his  joke.  He  takes  a joyous  im- 
aginative pleasure  in  the  deception  he  practices  on  you, 
that  lies  as  far  away  from  guilt  as  dramatic  inspiration 
does.  And  if  you  let  him  see  that  you  penetrate  his  pre- 
•tence,  yet  appreciate  his  talent,  and  crown  all  by  a hand- 
some fee  for  witnessing  it,  his  worship  of  you  is  un- 
bounded ; he  would  put  you  in  his  calendar  at  once, 
were  there  a vacant  day  left.) 

Bouquet  sellers  swarmed  and  seemed  to  alight  all  over 
the  vettura;  how  the  sprightly  creatures  could  cling  as 
they  did  and  be  borne  forward  so  surely,  shifting  their 
footing  on  the  axles  of  the  gyrating  wheels,  was  a marvel 
— explicable  only  as  some  early-taught  technicality  of  the 
trade. 

The  capacity  however,  even  of  wheels  is  measured- 
more  than  a certain  number  of  bodies  cannot  revolve  with 
them  at  once  ; Mr.  De  Hart  signed  to  the  coachman  to 
stop ; another  turn  and  some  one  would  have  been 
crushed,  though,  truly,  a leg  or  two  the  less  is  nought  in 
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Naples — nay  would  be  welcomed  as  a saint-send  by  many 
a pseudo-cripple  in  the  crowd,  stamping  about  on  a 
wooden  pin,  with  his  natural  limb  strapped  uncomfort- 
ably up  against  his  buttock  under  overhanging  rags. 

One  instant  of  pause  was  enough  for  the  boldest 
bouquet-seller  to  throw  himself  • upon  Agnes’  generosity 
and  his  bunch  of  roses  upon  her  lap.  Quitting  further 
claim  to  it,  he  climbed  down,  and  retired,  uttering,  though 
in  a low  voice,  the  reminder  “ Five  francs,”  for  by  this 
method  the  bouquet  had  been  sold.  At  the  same  moment 
a gift  was  tendered  from  the  opposite  side.  The  raggedy 
old  woman,  impatient  for  the  uncontributed  alms,  crowded 
up,  and  with  a matchless  look  of  fine  irony  at  the  poor 
lady  of  the  worn  glove,  offered  a soldo.  Agnes  reached 
her  hand  for  it  with  profuse  thanks  and  turning  to  express 
her  gratitude  to  the  bouquet-seller,  she  waved  adieu  to 
the  gaping  crowd,  and  bade  the  driver  hurry  on,  which 
the  wretch  did^  theji^  be  sure,  though  ready  enough  to 
“ andar  con  cavallo  morto,”  at  other  seasons. 

Now  the  tumult  really  began,  Vetturino  switching 
his  horses  recklessly  ; every  return  of  his  long  pliant  whip 
from  its  outward  jerk  and  crack  threatening  seriously  the 
four  heads  behind  him.  The  time-gnawed  vehicle,  an 
excavated  relic,  belike,  from  Pompeii,  swayed  and  twitch- 
ed forward  by  leaps  on  its  springless  gear  over  the  broken 
pavement,  the  tattered  skirts  of  the  postilion  streaming 
out  in  audacious  triumphant  flutter  as  he  leaned  aside  at 
an  angle  to  chaff  the  pursuing  crowd.  They  screamed 
and  prayed  him  in  return,  and  all  in  concert — the  matter 
was  of  equal  interest  to  all. 

Then  the  luckless  flower-man  disengaged  himself  from 
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the  throng ; he  pressed  forward  in  the  van,  shouting 
breathlessly  “Four  francs!  madama,  for  Jesus’  sake — 
three  francs,  two  francs — franc’  e mezzo  1 ” The  donor 
of  the  soldo  was  seen  writhing  and  wringing  her  hands  ; 
her  agony  was  intense.  “ I am  ruined  ! It  was  my  all ! 
My  helpless  infants  1 ” 

“Their  age  must  needs  be  tender,”  suggested  Mr. 
De  Hart.  “ She  is  nearer  seventy  than  sixty.”  The 
shouts  increased  ; the  wailing  multiplied  itself  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.  Agnes  relented.  “ They  might 
be  her  grandchildren,  you  know.  Uncle.  What  if  she 
really  is  suffering  ? ” 

“ Oh,  you  absurd  child,”  said  he.  “Toss  it  over  the 
carriage  top  then  ; we  can’t  let  that  crowd  come  up  with 
us  again.”  " 

But  that  would  not  suffice ; the  horses  must  be  slack- 
ened; in  fact  the  lank,  frothing  beasts  had  already  run 
their  tether.  The  living  mass  of  motley  beings  environed 
our  party  once  more,  numbering  now,  at  least  a hundred. 

The  loan  was  repaid  ; with  interest,  of  course  ; the 
flowers  restored  ; when  the  merchant,  finding  his  goods 
once  more  in  his  possession,  opened  his  attack  anew  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Schuyler,  whose  fastidiousness 
could  not  well  bear  that  the  roses  which  had  been  linger- 
ing in  Agnes’  hands  should  go  back  among  these  vaga- 
bonds, compromised  the  matter  from  his  side  of  the  car- 
riage. At  this  the  wretches  were  so  much  encouraged 
that  it  was  plain  nothing  less  than  general  largesse  would 
disperse  them.  Under  its  cover  the  carriage  made  its 
escape  ; every  Neapolitan  rolling  up  his  sleeves,  for  vig- 
orous share  in  the  scramble.  In  metaphor,  at  least,  if 
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not  in  reality,  the  fault  was  the  sleeves’,  for  not  being 
there. 

“ What  shall  I do  with  the  huge  bunch  ? ” asked 
Agnes,  as  Schuyler  returned  her  the  roses. 

'‘Pick  them  to  pieces  on  the  way  up;  the  brothers  of 
San  Martino  will  give  you  a fresh  handful.” 

“ How  could  you  guess  just  what  I should  like  ? ” re- 
turned Agnes.  “ I think  it  is  delightful  to  have  flowers, 
but  it’s  so  tiresome  to  keep  them.” 

“They  are  made  for  you  ladies  to  pull  to  pieces,”  an- 
swered Schuyler,  with  gravity;  “they  always  look  their 
best  in  that  connection.” 

“Ah,  but  it’s  destructive — barbarous  and  all  that, 
isn’t  it  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“And  yet  you  like  it?” 

“Yes.” 

Agnes  industriously  spoiled  the  pink  and  red  roses  and 
playfully  showered  the  fragments  over  her  staid  uncle, 
landing  a share  of  the  blushing  petals  in  the  protecting 
curves  of  Schuyler’s  sombrero,  which  he  had  donned  in 
honor  of  their  escapade.  A single  great,  ivory-colored  bud 
she  spared  and  hung  in  her  black  hair,  under  her  hat  brim. 
“ In  case  the  frati  should  not  gather  me  any  of  that 
shade;  isn’t  it  lovely  ? ” 

“Yes,”  said  Schuyler,  again,  “lovely,”  scarcely  know- 
ing what  she  asked  him,  but  with  a sense  of  certain,  if  un- 
fixed loveliness,  somewhere.  He  walked  up  and  down  by 
Agnes’  side  at  San  Martino,  and  viewed  the  ‘ view  ’ from 
all  the  proper  points  and  brought  away  an  impression  as 
accurate  as — well,  as  the  herewith  appended  description. 
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But  that  ivory  rose  in  the  sweep  of  the  black  hair! 
That  he  saw  perfectly!  That  he  remembered  well.  Schuy- 
ler was  completely  spelled;  never  man  more  so  than  he 
this  afternoon;  just  when  by  all  logical  inference  he 
should  have  been  farthest  from  caring  for  Agnes.  For 
little  more  than  three  weeks  had  passed  since  he  had  first 
been  drawn  to  her  in  the  sober  interest  that  he  might 
help  a fellow  being,  striving  darkly,  but  earnestly,  towards 
true  and  simple  living  in  the  midst  of  a confusing  world. 
He  had  supposed  this  to  himself  as  the  reason  of  his 
continued  eagerness  to  be  with  her,  to  listen  to  her,  and 
yet  this  whole  past  week  there  had  been  no  allusion  to 
such  a subject  between  them.  To  no  mere  external  ob- 
server would  it  have  occurred  to  call  Agnes  other  than 
thoroughly  worldly. 

Haughty  in  face  and  bearing,  sometimes  sarcastic, 
often  indifferent,  never  neglecting  to  array  herself  in  such 
styles  as  strongly  accented  her  peculiar  beauty,  and 
speaking  the  languages  of  the  world's  Babel  with  a per- 
fection but  jejunely  reproduced  in  these  pages,  Schuyler 
could  but  acknowledge  that  she  had  all  the  stamp  of  the 
world  upon  her,  save  its  intentional  malice  and  deceit. 
That,  indeed  was  absent.  Amid,  no  matter  how  much 
frivolity,  Schuyler  had  not  yet  listened  to  a sarcasm  aimed 
at  anything  intrinsically  good  or  noble,  nor  was  Agnes’ 
indifference  the  indifference  of  a barren  soul ; it  was  the 
easy  gliding  along  the  stream  that  marks  alternate  mo- 
ments for  those  beings  born  to  the  dangerous  double  fa- 
cility of  serving  Spirit  and  Mammon. 

In  truth,  Agnes  had  been  growing  to  feel  very  shy  of 
Schuyler  this  week.  She  blushed  at  the  recollection  how 
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plainly  she  had  talked  with  him  ; purely  in  unconscious  re- 
action she  swung  farther  and  farther  away,  until  this  after- 
noon she  touched  the  very  extreme  of  coquettish,  mis- 
chievous pretence,  followed  by  languid,  worldly  indiffer- 
ence. And  what  followed  ? 

Oh,  the  same  thing  as  the  wise  men  in  lunar  science 
prophesy  of  the  moon. 

They  tell  us,  at  least  some  of  them  do,  that  if  the 
fickle,  inconstant,  waxing  and  waning  body  which,  thanks 
to  man’s  sterility  of  comparison,  forms  his  staple  parallel 
for  the  female  sex,  should  ever  turn  her  unseen  side  to- 
wards us,  we  should  find  it  extending  so  much  nearer  to 
us  than  its  opposite,  that — that  the  attraction  would  be 
ir — really,  have  I not  trespassed  upon  the  future  by  add- 
ing the  adjective.^  The  likeness,  too,  lies  only  in  the 
effect,  not  in  the  cause ; Schuyler  did  not  love  Agnes  for 
her  worldliness.  He  loved  in  her,  the  high  interior  truth 
of  her  nature  ; its  self-responsiveness  ; like  the  chord  to 
the  key,  the  needle  to  the  north ; for  being  herself ; worldly 
when  worldly ; intense,  ideal,  aspirant,  when  such  ; with- 
out attempt  to  force  or  cover  over  into  consistency  an  in- 
consistent nature.  Such  an  one  can  only  be  brought  to 
unity  by  very  gentle,  gradual  training — perhaps  never. 
Agnes  was  natural.  That  much  counterfeited  charm, 
when  it  genuinely  exists,  is  the  most  dangerous  fascina- 
tion an  honest  man  can  meet,  and  Schuyler  had  met  it. 

The  afternoon  seemed  turning  into  a dream  for  him. 
As  if  some  magical  formula  had  been  secretly  uttered 
with  the  sprinkle  of  the  rose-petals,  the  jocose  character 
of  the  expedition  faded  out  of  it — it  passed  over  into 
strange,  charmed  silence.  Schuyler  walked  and  rode  by 
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Agnes’  side — when  he  spoke,  his  voice  seemed  calling  on 
him  to  notice  it ; when  Agnes  addressed  him  he  did  not 
invariably  answer. 

“Mr.  Schuyler,  do  you  not  hear  me.?  Is  it  that  you 
see  in  me  an  embryo  apostle  of  woman’s  rights  that  you 
leave  me  to  climb  the  wall  alone .?  ” 

Schuyler  turned  from  the  great  double  grille  against 
which  he  had  stood  since  it  had  been  bolted  behind  the 
party,  and  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Hart  already  walking 
far  along  the  broad  wall  whose  height  gives  a grand  out- 
look over  the  rear  lying  country  and  part  of  Naples. 

He  sprang  lightly  up  the  parapet,  and  holding  down 
both  hands  brought  Agnes  easily  up  the  ruined  steps. 
But  no  sooner  lay  those  little  hands  within  his  own  than 
the  hot  blood  rushed  up  into  Schuyler’s  cheeks  — he 
dropped  one  of  them,  why  not  the  other  I do  not  know — 
he  looked  down  at  his  companion’s  face.  Agnes’  eyes 
burned  dark  and  bright,  but  their  gaze  was  turned  to  the 
houses  on  the  distant  hills.  Due  Porte  and  Scutillo — she 
did  not  look  up  at  him.  Nor  did  she  withdraw  her  hand 
— thinking,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  an  unfriendly  and 
embarrassing  action,  holding  it  as  he  was — probably  as  an 
economic  measure — for  if  he  should  let  it  fall  he  would 
have  to  resume  it  again  immediately,  to  help  her  down. 

The  night  fell ; the  sunset  faded  ; Schuyler  for  once 
spent  his  evening  alone ; but  hours  after,  he  still  had  the 
picture  before  him — the  far,  fair,  averted  gaze — the  ivory 
rose  caught  in  the  droop  of  the  black  hair — a pair  of 
hands,  clasped  in  a tremble  ; but  whether  it  was  his  own 
alone  that  trembled  he  could  not  tell. 
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But  the  reader  cannot  be  permitted  to  finish  this 
chapter,  nor  can  Mrs.  De  Hart,  weary  as  she  is,  retire  to 
rest,  after  leisurely  sipping  post-prandial  chocolate  in  her 
own  apartment,  until  a letter  be  read  which  has  just  ar- 
rived from  Paris. 

“ My  Dear  Madge  : — I received  your  letter  just  as  I 
was  sitting  down  to  breakfast  this  morning,  and  letting 
my  coffee  cool  began  reading  it  lazily  out  to  George,  who 
sat  in  the  window  finishing  his  journal. 

“ When  I came  to  read  about  this  Mr.  Schuyler’s  being 
about  with  you  for  more  than  a week  in  Rome,  George 
started  up  with  some  astonished  exclamation  or  other, 
then  turned  round  and  drummed  on  the  window  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  till  I was  fairly  nervous.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour,  I say — I don’t  know  how  long,  for  I 
had  read  out  your  inquiries  about  him  several  times,  and 
George  not  answering,  I asked,  for  the  twentieth  time  at 
least,  ‘ George,  why  don’t  you  tell  me  ? , I must  write  di- 
rectly ; Mrs.  De  Hart  wants  to  know  about  him — if  he  is 
a gentleman  and  all — whether  to  let  him  go  on  to  Naples 
with  them.’ 

“He  looked  out  of  the  curtain  with  his  face  quite 
flushed.  ‘ Mother,  what  is  it  you  are  tempting  me  to  do  } * 
said  he. 

“ ‘ No  one  is  tempting  you  unless  it  is  yourself,’  retort- 
ed I at  random,  without  an  idea  what  we  were  coming  at. 

“ ‘ That  is  the  truth,’  answered  he,  and  rattled  his  nails 
against  the  glass  awhile  longer,  then  took  his  hat  to  go, 
forgetting  all  about  the  business. 

“ ‘ George,  you  are  not  going  without  telling  me,’  I 
called.  ‘And  you  have  not  breakfasted.’ 
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“ ‘Yes,  I have.’ 

“ ‘ This  Schuyler,  what  is  he  } ’ 

“ ^He  is  a manly,  scholarly,  and  very  handsome  fellow, 
Mother.’ 

“ ‘ Fie  ! ’ said  I.  ‘ Does  he  belong  to  our  set .?  Madge 
wouldn’t  wish  to  drag  him  about  Naples,  if  she  knew  he 
were  some  low  creature.  Is  he  one  of  us  1 ’ 

“ George  stammered.  ‘ Not  perhaps  just  as  you — I 
don’t  know.  Mother.  Schuyler  is  company  no  gentleman 
or  lady  need  be  shy  of,’  and  he  bounced  out  and  swung 
the  door  to  with  a great  bang.  You  know  what  a Quixote 
he  is,  and  how  absurdly  careful  not  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names  if  he  can  find  any  euphuism  to  answer.  So 
from  this  you  can  deduce  the  very  worst,  Madge.  And 
I conjure  you,  be  the  carefullest  possible  about  Agnes, 
for—” 

Good  gracious!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  De  Hart,  at  this 
startling  absurdity,  though  its  suggestion  by  the  wise  and 
reverenced  Mallie  invested  it  with  a shade  of  possibility. 
For  a moment  only — then  she  smoothed  her  fright. 

“ Why  he’s  talking  with  me,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
time,  and  digging  out  hieroglyphics  with  Mr.  De  Hart  the 
remainder.” 

“ — about  Agnes — for  George  will  not  be  there  directly 
to  help  you.  The  best  way  is  to  dismiss  him  at  once.  I 
could  not  come  to  Rome  on  receipt  of  your  first  letter. 
De  La  Dupanloup  is  keeping  me  in  simple  torment  with 
my  dresses,  and  there’s  no  other  resource  unless  I go  to 
Worth,  who,  if  you’ll  believe  me,  is  fast  disgracing  himself 
for  every  roturi^re  who  will  send  him  her  hundred  guineas. 
Love.  Ever  Yours,  M.  E.  Huntingdon.” 
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“ (P.  S.)  I think  we  shall  leave  to-morrow  night,  after 
all ; George  just  now  came  in  and  urged  it.  ‘ Mother  ' 
said  he,  ‘you  know  it  is  many  months  that  I have  not 
seen  Agnes.’  He  was  really  pale. 

“Now  this  is  too  bad,  Madge.  If  he  is  actually  going 
to  permit  himself  to  have  any  feeling  in  the  matter,  Agnes 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  tease  him.  You  must  bring  the 
affair  to  a favorable  termination  directly,  or  I consider 
my  promise  revoked.  Any  further — ” 

The  door  gently  opened ; Mrs.  De  HarPs  voice  fell  to 
a whisper  as  she  looked  up  and  saw  Agnes. 

“ Oh,  it  is  you  ! it’s  just  as  I suspected,  at  first ; pity 
that  I listened  to  you  and  brought  Mr.  Schuyler  on  to 
Naples.”  (Aunty  speaks  as  surprisedly  as  if  she  had  not 
known  it  all  the  time  and  brought  him  on  purpose  to 
amuse  herself.) 

“Well.?” 

“ Mr.  Schuyler  is  not — he’s  not  a gentleman,  Mallie 
says — not  at  all.” 

“Yes.?”  inquired  Agnes,  with  slowly  vanishing  up- 
ward inflection,  and — oh,  such  a curl  of  her  lip. 

“And  Mallie  cautions  me — Now,  you’ve  not  flirted 
with  him,  Agnes  ? ” 

“ Dear  Aunty,  remember  that  if  I ever  find  it  amuse 
me  to  flirt,  I shall  certainly  do  so.” 

‘‘  Of  course  : but  there’s  a difference,  you  must  bear 
in  mind ; you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  flirt  with  him  ; 
it  might — you  might — that  is,  he  might — he  has  never 
presumed  to  make  love  to  you,  has  he .?  ” 

“ Mr.  Schuyler  made  love  to  me.?  ” said  Agnes  rising, 
but  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  “ And  he  has  not  seen 
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me  yet  four  weeks  ? Oh,  no,  I think  he  would  need  to 
be  a perfect  gentleman  to  be  accomplished  enough  to 
make  love  at  sight.  And  I think  I will  go  over  to  my 
room.  Aunty.  Only  would  you  mind  advising  Mrs.  Hun- 
tingdon to  reserve  her  admonitions  for  her  daughter-in- 
law  .?  ” 

Aunty  began  to  pacify,  but  Agnes  was  gone.  “ Med- 
dling with  Agnes  never  does  any  good,”  she  soliloquised. 
“Foolish  enough  in  me  to  set  her  against  Mallie,  when 
there’s  nothing  in  it.”  And  she  reperused  her  letter. 

Agnes  meantime  restlessly  paced  her  room  with  nerves 
all  alive  under  the  sudden  shock  of  Mrs.  De  Hart’s  words. 
Had  she  ever  thought  of  Schuyler  before  in  the  light  of  a 
lover — her  own — any  one’s  lover.?  No,  never.  She 
paused  and  surveyed  the  mental  picture,  not  without 
something  of  the  old  thrill  that  used  to  seize  upon  her 
before  some  new  masterpiece  as  it  first  confronted  her  in 
Florentine  Galleries.  Schuyler  making  love  ! But  what 
if  the  connection  be  new  to  thought  ? Love-making  is  a 
profession  all  men  are  born  to  ; Schuyler,  of  course, 
among  them.  Why  blush  so  } Why  tremble  and  look 
out  so  long  in  the  dark  night  down  the  Chiaja .?  Why 
persist  in  trying  to  trace  the  course  of  every  bosky  wind- 
ing promenade  around  the  statues  and  fountains  of  Villa 
Reale .? 

Oh,  what  a pity  love  cannot  steal  down  all  unknown, 
unsuspected,  into  a young  girl’s  heart ; unmeddled  with, 
unmentioned,  till  some  morning,  in  glad,  ignorant  wonder, 
she  suddenly  awakes  in  its  sunburst ! Is  it  possible  in 
our  day  of  civilization  ? Alas,  not  if  one  owns  a single 
friend  ; that  one  will  offer  incipient  comment. 
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“ What  is  it  I am  thinking  of  ? ” demanded  Agnes  at 
last,  turning  impatiently  from  the  window  and  putting 
off  the  map-drawing  till  morning. 

“ I am  not  thinking  at  all,”  she  answered  with  petu- 
lance, as  if  to  some  invisible  critic. 

‘‘  I am  not  called  upon  to  think  anything  at  all — not 
now — at  least,”  she  affirmed,  later,  and  more  positively  ; 
silencing  the  critic,  as  she  raised  this  powerful  break- 
water against  further  consideration. 

Only  her  sex  could  do  it ; only  the  sex  into  whom 
centuries  of  transmitted  habit  have  ingrained  waiting  as 
a hereditary  function  of  their  nature,  can  at  will  put  aside 
thinking  on  such  a topic  and  quietly  go  to  sleep. 

So  actually  did  Agnes;  dreaming  softly,  however, of  a 
little  golden  cloud,  slowly  rising  in  the  sky. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Journey  to  Paestum. 

Vidi  odorati  rosaria  Paesti. — Propertius,  Lib.  4.  Car.  5,  59. 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 

— Shakespeare. 

Between  shutters  that  had  vainly  spread  themselves 
wide  in  hospitable  waiting  for  four  days’  time, 
entered  at  last  one  morning  a broad  level  sunbeam  and 
smote  straight  upon  Schuyler’s  sleeping  eyes.  It  was  the 
very  first  that  had  climbed  the  horizon,  and  no  interven- 
ing roof  rose  high  enough  to  intercept  its  approach  to  the 
fourth  story  chamber  which  placed  its  tenant,  (for  such 
• was  the  recommendation  attached  to  it  by  its  landlord)  at 
least  during  occupancy,  on  a level  with  all  the  Italian 
nobility. 

The  effect  of  the  dazzling  light  was  instantaneous. 
Schuyler  sprang  up,  as  yet  only  awake  enough  to  recol- 
lect some  predetermined  connection  between  sunshine 
and  early  rising.  As  his  head  came  dripping  from  its  cold 
water  plunge  and  began  to  glow  under  the  vigorous  rasp 
of  the  towel,  he  remembered  why  he  was  making  such 
haste  with  his  toilet,  and  forthwith  fell  into  a mood  of 
delightful  anticipation,  such  as  many  men  at  twenty-seven 
have  outlived  forever. 
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Sunshine  was  the  signal  for  Paestum. 

In  view  of  Mrs.  De  Hart’s  eagerness  to  join  her 
friends,  perhaps  already  arrived  in  Rome,  it  had  been 
agreed  upon  that  the  first  clear  morning  should  be  taken 
as  summons  for  all  to  rendezvous  at  the  station  without 
loss  of  time,  for  the  early  train  to  Salerno.  Many  plans 
had  been  put  forward  for  “doing”  this  excursion,  all 
equally  unpromising  of  convenience  and  comfort ; the  one 
finally  fixed  upon  was  to  make  the  distance  to  Paestum 
in  one  day,  with  return  to  Salerno,  where  Mrs.  De  Hart 
would  strive  to  endure  the  disagreeableness  for  one  night. 
This,  to  be  sure,  was  rather  wearisome  hurrying,  but  an 
indefinite  stay  at  Salerno,  dancing  attendance  on  pleasant 
weather,  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  nobody  was  wil- 
ling to  forego  the  glory  of  the  trip.  De  Hart  would  have 
made  the  Atlantic  transit  solely  to  set  eyes  upon  the 
grandest  monument  in  Europe ; the  young  people  were 
in  an  overflow  of  enthusiasm  ; and  even  Mrs.  De  Hart 
contributed  her  feeble  flame  of  pride  at  penetrating  farther 
into  the  country  than  the  common  traveler. 

As  Schuyler  rushed  like  a giant  breeze  down  his  eighty 
stairs,  provoking  every  would-be-sleeper  in  the  house,  and 
came  out  upon  the  gleaming,  dripping  quay  where  plenty 
of  one-horse  carrozzi  were  already  loitering  by  in  expec- 
tation, it  was  tiresome  to  think  that  he  must  not  first  go 
round  by  the  Villa  Reale,  for  fear  of  losing  the  train. 
Already,  an  hour  away  from  Agnes’  company  was  a bur- 
densome period  of  time,  to  be  gotten  over  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  drive  was  such  a period.  Once  his  eye 
would  liave  rested  with  artist’s  delight  upon  the  pictur- 
esque harbor  he  was  skirting,  and  treasured  up  the  vision 
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of  Strangely  shapen  boats  and  moist,  heavy,  hanging  sails 
of  soft,  patchy  grey  and  yellow  ; now  it  was  bent  upon 
the  pace  with  which  his  horse  covered  the  swiftly  dimin- 
ishing distance ; he  had  the  same  sense  of  strained  exer- 
tion one  feels  walking  at  highest  speed,  self-bound  not  to 
break  into  a run. 

Verily,  poor  youth,  he  was  not  far  from  the  goal  to 
which  all  men,  wise  or  simple,  must  come  at  last. 

The  three  faces  which  so  few  days  had  rendered  im- 
possible should  ever  be  strange  to  Schuyler  again  were 
already  looking  out  at  the  station ; the  carriage,  free  from 
intruders,  had  been  secured.  It  only  remained  to  take 
possession  of  it  and  in  it  circle  along  the  outstretched 
plain  of  waters,  islanded  far  away  in  dots  of  purple  and 
blue,  and  still  faintly  rocking  its  low  cradles  left  by  the 
storm.  The  jetting  tips  of  the  waves  sprang  up  to  catch 
the  light  and  brought  it  down  in  clear  brilliant  streams. 
The  sun  lay  still  low  enough  to  redden  the  eastern  slope 
of  Vesuvius  and  gild  his  triple  crest.  His  ever- rising, 
ever-resting  cloud  glowed  warm,  near,  yet  transparent. 
The  rain  had  left  the  air  fresh  and  crisp,  and  set  every 
bush  and  tree  a-sparkle  with  lingering  drops. 

The  invigorating  tone  of  the  morning  called  out  a 
slight  ruddiness  even  on  Agnes’  colorless  cheeks,  and  so 
worked  upon  Mrs.  De  Hart  as  to  beguile  her  into  express- 
ing admiration  of  the  uniqueness  of  early  rising.  As 
for  Schuyler,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  Agnes’  face, 
the  tension  was  loosed ; he  seated  himself  in  the  carriage- 
corner  as  supremely,  unthinkingly  happy  as  if  to-day 
could  never  change  into  to-morrow. 

The  cloud  just  lifted,  leaving  behind  not  a misty  trace 
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on  the  shimmering,  varying  sea  past  which  they  sped, 
seemed  to  have  left  him,  too,  to  go  on  his  way  as  care- 
lessly, joyously  as  Nature  goes. 

‘‘Are  you  nc^t  uncommonly  stupid  this  morning,  Mr. 
Schuyler  ? ” (this  from  Mrs.  De  Hart,  who  had  for  some 
time  watched  his  silence  impatiently.) 

“ Very  likely.  Or  uncommonly  happy — at  least  since 
the  moment  when  Mrs.  De  Hart  condescended  to  be 
displeased  with  my  silence,”  he  added,  gallantly,  as  that 
lady  permitted  herself  to  pout  at  him  in  a way  that  retained 
something  of  the  charm  of  twenty  years  ago. 

“I  believe  you  grow  naughtier  every  day,”  retorted 
she,  now  simpering  sweetly.  “ I am  puzzled  to  know  if 
it  is  my  influence  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to.”  ' 

“Yes,  it  is  you  who  encourage  me,” answered  he,  with 
dubious  politeness,  but  still  half-smiling ; and  thinking 
he  had  had  enough  of  this,  he  called  attention  to  Pompeii, 
rising  against  the  dark  background  of  Vesuvius.  Uncle 
and  Agnes  were  already  regarding  it  from  their  side  of 
the  carriage. 

“Too  bad  you  could  not  have  come  with  us,  Marga- 
ret,” said  the  former;  referring  to  a late  visit  in  the  un- 
buried city. 

“ I shall  be  obliged  to  content  myself  with  the  great 
album  of  photographs,”  said  she.  “I  find  I can’t  do 
everything.” 

“You  can  very  well  be  content  with  them,”  said 
Agnes.  “ Pompeii  has  a faculty  of  looking  very  imposing 
in  photographs,  hasn’t  it.  Uncle  ” 

“ More  so  perhaps  than  it  does  in  a pouring  rain  with 
the  porters  groaning  at  every  step  because  one . is  so 
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heavy,”  replied  he,  with  vivid  recollection  of  the  late  ex- 
perience. Agnes  is  right  however.  The  choicest  remains 
being  removed  to  the  museum,  and  the  houses  and  streets 
preserving  a general  sameness  of  look,  there  is  scarcely  a 
place  where  mere  sight-seeing  is  worse  rewarded  than  at 
Pompeii.  After  an  hour  or  two  the  interest  lies  in  watch- 
ing excavations,  or  in  rambling  at  will,  while  you  give 
yourself  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  place.  Either  entertain- 
ment demands  time  and  fair  weather.” 

“I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  impression  it  made  on 
me,”  said  the  practical  Schuyler,  “ to  see  the  lavish  way 
in  which  even  insignificant  houses  were  furnished  with 
water.  To  speak  like  an  artisan,  Pompeian  plumbing  is 
my  admiration.  A massive  aqueduct,  stretching  along  in 
ruined  miles,  has  all  the  impressiveness  of  dead  antiquity, 
but  an  inch-bore  pipe  of  metal,  actually  running  between 
house-walls,  and  coming  out  into  baignoir  or  kitchen, 
has  a smack  of  modern  realism  more  vivid  than  any- 
thing else  to  make  me  feel  *^that  people  really  lived  in 
Pompeii.” 

“ More  so  than  the  preserved  fruits  in  the  Borbonico .?” 
inquired  Mrs.  De  Hart. 

“You  naturally  expect,  Schuyler,”  interposed  her 
husband  with  an  air  of  serious  explanation,  “that  ladies 
will  take  deeper  interest  in  preserves  and  the  like,  which 
bear  upon  their  duties  as  housekeepers.” 

Aunt  Margaret’s  lips  curled  at  her  inclusion  in  this 
category  ; they  parted  as  if  she  were  going  to  defend  her- 
self. 

“Don’t  answer  him,  Aunty,”  cried  Agnes,  “he  is 
mocking  at  us  because  we  toil  not  neither  spend  our  time 
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in  making  pumpkin-sweetmeats,  (or  was  it  citron  ? some 
kind  of  tasteless  round  ball  at  least,)  like  the  highest 
dames  of  New  England.” 

“Where  did  you  learn  about  pumpkin  sweetmeats?  ” 
asked  Schuyler,  much  amused.  “ I never  heard  of 
them.” 

“Take  care  what  you  betray,  Mr.  Schuyler.  Why  in 
the  Colonial  History  I studied  at  school,  in  Boston,”  said 
Agnes,  who  had  enough  of  Southern  nature  in  her  for  a 
gay,  yet  heretofore  always  unmalicious  laugh  at  Yankee 
ladies. 

“ It  runs  in  this  wise  :”  (she  went  on  in  uninflected 
narrative  strain.)  “ This  excellent  material,  possessing 
the  prime  requisite  of  a value  indistinguishable  by  the 
uninitiated,  becomes,  under  long  cooking  and  skimming, 
an  exquisite  compote,  recognizable  at  once  by  connoisseurs 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  as  coming  only  from  the 
skilled  hand  of  a long-pedigreed  aristocrat.  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  recipe  is  the  conti'ole  of  genuineness  upon 
the  family  that  can  produce  it.  It  descends  in  the  female 
line,  by  verbal  tradition  alone ; to  write  it,  so  that  it  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  outsiders,  is  treason. 

“ One  of  the  finest  matches  in  Boston,”  continued 
Agnes,  branching  out  into  commentary,  “ was  broken  off 
while  I was  there,  by  discovery  that  the  bride  did  not 
know  the  secret.  Everything  seemed  right  on  the  surface ; 
Beacon  Street,  wealth,  name,  etc.,  but  some  slight  want 
of  naturalness  and  ease  in  discussing  pumpkin-sweet- 
meats aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  dowagers ; the  young 
man’s  relatives  caught  the  alarm,  and  gave  the  lady  over 
to  a committee  for  examination.  Surely  enough  ; it  was 
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found  that  though  a very  clever  girl,  who  had  guessed  out 
the  matter,  and  thus  wellnigh  assured  the  future  of  her  fam- 
ily, there  were  certain  delicacies  involved  in  the  skimming 
process^  utteiPy  impossible  to  come  at  by  reasoning^  in  which 
of  course,  she  failed.  It  was  but  a step  to  discover  that 
she  possessed  no  family  records  to  antecede  a certain 
date,  and  the  family,  ruined  in  the  attempt,  left  Boston. 

“ What  can  you  be  talking  of  t ” demanded  poor,  puz- 
zled Mrs.  De  Hart.  “ Marriage  1 Pumpkin  sweetmeats  t ” 

‘‘  Agnes  is  satirizing  family  pretension,”  said  Mr.  De 
Hart,  deeming  direct  explanation  the  shortest.  But  he 
cast  a glance  of  keen  survey  at  his  niece,  wondering  in- 
wardly if  this  voluble  young  lady  could  be  the  same  who 
possessed  or  pretended  to  so  great  ignorance  on  the 
balcony  of  the  Gran  Belleza. 

This  however,  had  not  been  the  first  volcanic  symptom 
that  had  appealed  even  to  Schuyler’s  notice  in  the  past 
few  days.  Since  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Huntingdon’s  letter, 
Agnes  had  assumed  at  every,  even  most  far-fetched  op- 
portunity, an  air  of  sneering  sarcasm  towards  that  lady’s 
gods.  There  marked  it  too,  that  cutting  bitterness,  dis- 
tinctive (the  wise  ones  say)  of  an  actual  sufferer,  as 
against  the  mellow  ease  of  the  disinterested,  observant 
satirist.  Agnes  had  accepted  the  sharply  drawn  division 
line  forwarded  for  her  instruction  from  Paris,;  she  had 
turned  the  tables  however,  in  vengeance.  The  day  of 
logic  was  past  ; no  more  call  for  judicious  hair-splitting 
that  should  graze  the  edge  of  truth.  The  line  had  been 
drawn.  On  one  side  of  it  stood  Schuyler,  6 apea-oc ! — ‘ gare 
a tons  les  autres'  who  had  presumed  to  range  themselves 
on  the  other ! 
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“ But  my  little  girl  must  remember,  before  going  too 
far,  and  singling  out  New  England,”  said  Mr.  De  Hart 
after  a pause,  “ that  for  two  generations  we  consider  our 
family  identified  with  its  interests — ” 

“ No,  no,”  here  protested  his  wife. 

“ And  also  that  Mr.  Schuyler  here,  comes,  as  we  trust, 
of  good  old  New  England  ancestry.” 

Agnes  was  thunderstruck.  Mrs  De  Hart  then,  had 
not  shown  her  husband  the  letter,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  herself.  She  dared  not  look  at  Schuyler,  but 
he,  apparently  undisturbed,  was  about  to  reply,  when  Mrs. 
De  Hart  broke  in  : 

“Right,  Agnes,  right!  These  New  England  women 
are  really  too  pretentious.  They  are  eminent  in  nothing 
but  cookery,  as  you  say.  To  see  one  of  them  enter  a 
room  is  proof  enough.  I never  observed  anything  ‘ old  ’ 
about  them  except  their  shoes  ” she  concluded,  for  Aunty 
very  much  preferred  the  bootmaker’s  model  to  her  own, 
and  invariably  discarded  her  tiny  boots  when,  after  half  a 
dozen  times’  buttoning,  they  began  to  approximate  to  the 
latter.  She  spoke  without  malice,  though  her  sensitive 
eye  had  suffered  severely  from  Portland  laxity  on  this 
point. 

Agnes  gave  a great  sigh  of  relief  that  her  aunt  had 
thus  mercifully  intercepted  the  bolt. 

“ But  Aunty  would  explode  into  wrathful  fragments 
if  any  one  should  cast  such  suspicion  upon  the  venerable 
quality  of  Baltimore  blood,”  she  could  not  resist  saying. 

“ Certainly.  That  is  a very  different  thing,”  spoke 
up  Aunt  Margaret.  “ I wonder,  Agnes,  you  can  speak  so 
lightly.” 
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“ But  it  is  all  like  nonsense  to  me,”  announced  Agnes, 
as  if  determined  to  ‘give  forth  no  uncertain  sound.’ 

“Agnes’  levity  is  undiscriminating,”  remarked  her 
uncle,  turning  his  face  to  the  window.  “ She  attacks  alike 
things  venerable  and  things  profane.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  corroborated  Mrs.  De  Hart,  unsuspi- 
ciously. “ It  is  too  true.  Listen  to  your  uncle,  Agnes.” 

“ Oh,  I listen.  Aunty,”  said  she,  amiably,  and  Schuyler 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  three  calm  faces,  and 
found  he  must  say  something  or  laugh  outright. 

“To  return  to  the  subject  of  Pompeii,”  remarked  he, 
“ if  you  are  not  too  wearied  to-morrow,  might  we  not  stop 
over  a single  train  — I should  take  so  much  pleasure  in 
ciceroning  you  to  a few  of  the  choicest  spots — it  would 
not  be  much  labor  for  you.” 

“ Ah,  I see  you  penetrate  my  failing — you  know  how 
much  I should  like  to  say  I had  been  in  Pompeii,”  an- 
swered Mrs.  De  Hart,  who  had  frequently  of  late  begun 
to  drop  pretence  before  Schuyler — or  rather,  as  he  was  so 
continually  in  her  company,  she  could  not  keep  it  up  un- 
interruptedly. “ But  I must  spare  my  strength  for  the 
return  to  Rome.  I must  not  keep  friends  longer  waiting 
who  are  only  too  anxious  to  see  Agnes  once  more.” 

Agnes  tried  not  to  look  embarrassed,  and  wore  just 
the  unfortunate  look  of  trying  not  to. 

Schuyler’s  gaze  turned  from  her  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  meaning  glance  with  which  Mrs.  De  Hart  pointed  her 
remark,  and  an  uncomfortable  pause  ensued.  Schuyler 
felt  that  the  ‘ trail  of  the  serpent  ’ was  already  over  this 
bright  morning.  The  train  hurried  on,  turning  across 
the  hilly  country,  coming  out  to  stop  at  a grey-walled  vil- 
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lage  and  get  a glimpse  of  sea ; again,  threading  its  way 
between  miles  of  orange  orchards,  glossy  and  green  as  the, 
northern  laurel,  and  hung  with  their  never-to-be-counted 
millions  of  half-grown  yellow  globes;  dropping  the  party, 
at  last,  not  far  from  the  legendary,  haunted  castle,  beauti- 
fully set  just  under  the  high  ridge  whence  Salerno  slopes 
softly  down  to  the  sea, 

“ You  are  anticipating  great  pleasure  in  being  with 
the  Huntingdons  again,”  remarked  Schuyler,  uneasily,  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Hart  preceded  Agnes  to  the  carriage. 

“You  are  aware  of  course  that  they  are  very  old 
friends,”  returned  she,  and  an  uncertainty  more  harassing 
than  before  settled  down  on  Schuyler  at  the  ambiguous 
answer. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost;  the  party  hastened  to  the  little 
hotel  to  deposit  their  small  luggage  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  setting  out:  the  great  cracked  clock  had  already 
struck  ten. 

The  proprietor  summoned  to  his  support  not  only  his 
birth-day  saint,  but  all  the  latter’s  relatives,  when  he  heard 
their  proposal  to  make  the  journey  alone.  “ What!  With- 
out a company  ? Without  a guard  ? ” cried  he,  and  refused 
to  provide  them  with  a carriage,  until  the  police  had  been 
brought  ’in,  to  take  their  names  and  description,  and  wit- 
ness that  they  departed  from  his  hands  unmurdered. 

“ Suspicion  might  fall  on  me,”  remarked  the  sagacious 
man,  “if,  in  case  you  should  not  return,  your  friends 
should  inquire  after  you.” 

This  was  not  adapted  to  increase  the  courage  of  the 
ladies,  but  fear  was  not  one  of  Mrs.  De  Hart’s  foibles — 
no  one,  in  fact,  was  willing  to  fall  back. 
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“You  had  better  take  our  Portiere  with  you,”  urged 
the  innkeeper.  “ That  will  make  five  men  with  the  two 
drivers — none  too  many  for  the  ladies  if  anything  should 
happen.  The  roads  are  bad  from  the  violent  rain  ; you 
could  not  expect  to  make  much  speed  in  escaping  if  at- 
tacked.” 

“ If  the  roads  are  bad,  we  had  better  not  encumber 
ourselves  with  more  weight  than  we  have,  unless  it’s  going 
to  be  greatly  to  our  advantage,”  said  Schuyler.  “ I 
should  like  to  speak  with  the  portiere.” 

The  proprietor  departed  to  look  him  up,  and  all  -as- 
sembled in  the  lower  hall  in  waiting. 

A few  minutes  later  he  returned,  announcing  that 
everything  was  ready,  and  with  easy  oblivion  of  his  late 
errand  conducted  the  ladies  to  the  carriage.  Schuyler 
whispered  him  a question;  he  returned  that  he  could  not 
entrust  the  care  of  his  valuables  to  the  driver,  the  portiere 
must  go.  Schuyler,  perceiving  that  the  two  or  three  extra 
napoleons  which  would  be  reckoned  an  equivalent  for  that 
official’s  company  were  plainly  the  portiere’s  ‘ raison  d'etre' 
was  on  the  point  of  drawing  them  from  his  pocket  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  latter,  when  Mrs.  De  Hart  exclaimed^ 

“ Oh,  ho!  is  that  the  reserve  corps  of  defence  ?”  She 
pointed  at  the  portiere  with  her  forefinger,  and  laughed 
meaningly. 

“We’ll  take  him  — for  decoration”  — went  on  her 
mocking  voice,  “ that  is  if  you’ll  instruct  him  to  sit  up 
very  stiff  on  the  box,  and  try  to  look  fierce  as  we  cross 
the  Campagna.  But  understand  it’s  stipulated  we  shalln’t 
be  called  on  to  protect  him.” 

“ Oh,  Madam,  he  can  fight — for  himself,”  assured  the 
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proprietor,  but  not  without  a conscious  chuckle,  and  thrust 
of  his  tongue  into  his  cheek. 

“Oh,  of  course f said  Schuyler;  but  noticing  that  the 
others  did  not  share  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  leav- 
ing- him  behind,  and  ashamed  to  make  further  war  on  so 
feeble  a being,  he  resolved  to  take  whatever  befell. 

The  rest  were  all  shouting  with  merriment.  The  por- 
tiere himself,  a meek-faced,  rather  undersized  man,  of  a 
pulpy  look,  as  if  he  had  grown  up  in  a single  night,  stood 
looking  on,  in  true  Continental  unembarrassment  and  open- 
mouthed  wonder  what  the  laughter  was  about.  His  coun- 
tenance was  rescued  from  what  seemed  a threatening  of 
immediately  impending  utter^on-existence,  by  a pair  of 
very  large,  beautiful  eyes,  of  the  mellowest  shade  of  black- 
ish brown.  The  general  inconspicuousness  of  his  ensem- 
ble was  offset  by  the  conspicuity  of  a splendid  light  blue 
silk  kerchief,  spread  shawl-fashion  over  his  shoulders  and 
back,  in  full  confidence  of  making  one  of  the  Paestum 
party. 

A good  Neapolitan,  he  was  well  versed  in  all  the  va- 
riations of  that  dialect  which  obtain  below  Salerno,  and 
over  into  the  country,  on  the  hilly  ridges  beyond  which 
Paestum  lies,  but  his  linguistic  science  did  not  compre- 
hend the  wide-mouthed  Italian-French  and  somewhat 
nasal  American-French,  in  which  the  discussion  of  his 
merits  had  been  framed. 

“ Certainly  we  must  take  him,  Mr.  Schuyler— isn’t  his 
kerchief  magnificent .?  And  oh,  what  beautiful  eyes  he 
has ! ” remarked  the  naughty  Agnes,  gazing  at  the  por- 
tiere. 

No  opacity  of  language  can  disguise  such  words  as 
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the  last ; the  portiere  immediately  bowed  low  to  Agnes 
and  placed  his  hand  solemnly  on  his  heart,  while  the 
outburst  of  laughter  was  now  at  the  expense  of  that  young 
lady.  Off  at  last.  The  tall  Schuyler,  hatless,  and  bend- 
ing his  head  devotionally  forward  to  escape  the  low  roof 
of  the  coach,  the  ladies’  draperies  very  much  squeezed 
together,  and  Mr.  De  Hart  making  room  between  his  feet 
for  the  little  basket  of  cutlery  and  napkins  which  the ’pro- 
prietor, placing  his  soundest  confidence  in  strangers 
rather  than  his  own  flock,  had  besought  might  go  inside, 
instead  of  up  in  the  general  mHee  of  luncheon  and  wraps 
on  the  top  of  the  coach.  Whether  it  was  the  satisfaction 
of  setting  forth  “ in  the  very  best  coach  in  all  Salerno,” 
or  the  cloudless  brilliant  morning  after  so  many  dark 
days,  set  all  their  hearts  in  tune,  at  least  they  drove  off  in 
high  hearty  glee,  the  horses  bearing  briskly  along  the 
white  road,  the  third  horse  at  the  wheel  bent  on  pulling 
too,  instead  of  decorously  waiting  his  turn.  A driver  on 
each  end  of  the  box — the  portiere  between,  in  literal  obe- 
dience to  his  chiefs  orders,  his  head  and  spinal  column 
drawn  up  grim  and  super-erect,  looking  as  great  a terror 
to  mafiusi  as  they  could  well  desire. 

At  every  stoppage,  however,  while  the  drivers  scraped 
the  heavily  caking  mire  from  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  the 
panting  animals,  (and  these  were  frequent  after  the  first 
hour,)  the  portiere  would  descend,  and  with  all  the  air  of 
a knight,  draw  from  his  neck  his  scarf  of  blue,  and  with 
it  insist  on  wiping  from  Miss  Condelef  s traveling  tweed 
the  mud  that  would  spatter  plentifully,  take  all  the  pre- 
cautions they  might. 

After  a dozen  repulses,  Agnes  refusing  to  let  such  a 
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beautiful  article  be  so  unworthily  spoiled,  the  portiere 
only  desisted  at  her  mischievous  suggestion  that,  in  case 
his  valor  should  bring  them  safe  home  again,  she  might 
accept  the  finery  and  bear  it  with  her  as  a gage  across  the 
sea.  After  that  the  portiere’s  head  assumed  a more 
dangerous  perpendicularity  than  ever — wo  betide  the 
mafiuso  who  had  met  him  then  and  there  in  broad  day- 
light ! 

All  the  fun  and  cheer  the  party  could  muster  was 
needed  during  the  third  hour,  as  signs  of  inhabitance  and 
tillage  grew  .more  and  more  rare.  The  tame  white  oxen 
working  in  long  rows  of  eighteen  or  twenty  yokes  to- 
gether, had  passed  entirely  out  of  sight ; the  few  wayfarers 
they  met  carried  never  less  than  carbine,  pistol  and  knife, 
even  if  clothed  in  merest  rags  ; the  stray  groups  of  hovels 
to  be  seen  at  long  intervals,  and  boasting  no  more  furni- 
ture than  a bundle  of  dirty  straw  and  perhaps  a cup  or 
basin,  yet  had  their  sashless  windows  carefully  set  with 
iron  bars. 

Schuyler  sharpened  Agnes’  pencils.  So  slow  was 
their  progress,  so  multiplied  their  now  enforced  delays  for 
rest,  that  she  made  a very  satisfactory  sketch  from  the 
herds  of  black,  long-haired  cows  rushing  often  across 
their  path,  rolling  their  great  liquid  eyes,  and  posing  as 
if  for  a toss  their  strange  downward-curving  horns. 

At  last,  across  this  odd  day’s  mixture  of  love,  suspi- 
cion, satire,  jest,  earnest,  enthusiasm,  weariness — full  as 
life  itself  is  of  sudden,  even  frivolous  change — broke  the 
awful  majesty  of  ruined  Poseidonia,  city  of  the  sea-god. 
For  a time  its  aspect  of  solemn  loneliness  moved  every 
heart  to  kindred  feeling.  ’No  one  had  yet  conceived  such 
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utter  desolation  could  be,  as  breathed  through  these  yel- 
lowed columns  of  slug-eaten  travertine,  which  yet,  even 
in  their  degradation  of  decay,  wear  like  a Roman  covering 
his  face  for  death,  the  mantle  of  undiminished  grandeur. 
Paestum  seeins  huma7i.  An  infinite  Creator  stamps  his 
nature  upon  his  inorganic  creations  and  leaves  them 
speaking  of  him,  breathing  of  him  ; far  up  in  the  intense 
white  solitude  of  the  glacier,  if  you  dare  to  climb,  you 
find  no  loneliness  but  your  own.  Dazzling,  translucent 
in  its  hollows  with  faintest  blue,  it  lies  in  limitless  stretch 
upon  the  mountain  tops  like  another  sky,  and  to  sky  and 
glacier  alike,  solitude  is  a grand  content ; the  satisfaction 
of  the  nature  they  drew  from  the  shaping  hand  of  the 
Alone  God.  But  man,  gregarious,  an  uncompleted  soul, 
uneasy  till  he  find  the  other  fraction  of  himself  in  the 
company  of  his  fellows,  can  never  rise  above  himself  ; 
stamp  another  character  on  his  work.  An  arch,  a temple, 
wrought  by  him  and  left  alone  to  crumble,  draws  a sting- 
ing pity,  as  if  you  saw  himself  abandoned  in  the  desert. 
The  voice  of  Paestum  is  the  old  chained  Promethean  cry  ; 
its  brow  is  wrinkled  in  anguish  of  memory  for  its  grand, 
active  past ; of  yet  unquenched  protest  against  its  terri- 
ble future. 

Never  had  Agnes  Condelet  seen  anything  that  so 
stirred  the  deeps  of  her  soul  as  this ; never  perhaps 
before  this  week  had  those  deeps  been  so  uncovered  that 
they  might  be  stirred.  She  walked  to  and  fro  with 
Schuyler,  gazing  from  one  temple  to  another — then  at 
him.  She  spoke  to  him  in  silence  ; he  answered  with  the 
same.  They  all  sat  down  to  rest  at  last  before  Poseidon’s 
especial  temple;  the  ‘Temple  of  Neptune.’ 
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“ If  I could  only  sketch  it,”  said  Agnes,  with  a look 
of  despair. 

“Sketch  it?  Why  you  brought  your  box  oh  pur- 
pose ! ” 

“ I know.  Aunty,  but  somehow  I’m  afraid  of  it.” 

“ The  outlines  are  simple,”  encouraged  Mr.  De  Hart. 

“ Too  simple  ! too  simple  and  too  grand  ! ” 

“ Never  mind  ! You  can  do  it,”  said  her  uncle. 

Whatever  advantage  the  Temple  of  Neptune  might 
have  taken  of  him  in  his  first  start  of  surprise,  he  was  not 
on  mature  consideration  prepared  to  yield  that  it  sur- 
passed in  magnitude  his  niece’s  talents.  Agnes  laid  out 
her  paper,  and  worked  long  and  carefully  away,  deep 
sighs  becoming  audfble  from  time  to  time. 

“ I can’t  tell  what’s  the  matter,”  she  exclaimed  at  last, 
“ unless  it^s  punishment  for  my  audacity  that  is  intended. 
I believe  it’s  the  temple’s  determination  that  it  won’t  be 
drawn.” 

Schuyler  approached  and  looked  over  her  shoulder. 

“It  is  something  in  the  ‘Doric  swell,’  I think,  that 
you  are  not  quite  suiting  yourself  with.  May  I help  ? ” 

“ Oh,  if  you  draw  very,  very  beautifully,”  she  laughed. 
It  was  the  first  smile  since  she  had  gazed  on  the  ruin  ; as 
grateful  a signal  to  Mrs.  De  Hart  as  the  post-sepulture 
music  at  a military  funeral. 

“ Must  I give  guaranty  not  to  endanger  the  picture  ? ” 
asked  Edel,  returning  her  laugh,  and  still  holding  out  his 
hand.  “ I observe  a winding  rivulet,  birds  and  kine,  wav- 
ing trees — all  very  fine,  but  alas,  what  looks  also  like  a 
waving  temple.” 

Agnes  did  not  want  her  sketch  spoiled,  it  would  be 
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late  to  begin  another,  on  the  other  hand  she  wanted  to 
gratify  her  curiosity. 

Schuyler  took  the  paper,  gave  four  unhesitating  strokes 
that  brought  to  life  two  central  columns — he  added  a 
dimmer  line  or  two  of  the  chamfers  within  them,  and  a 
few  hinting  scratches  at  how  he  would  black  in  the  frac- 
tures and  erosions  on  the  side  away  from  the  sun.  That 
was  all. 

“ Oh  ! oh  ! ” cried  Agnes,  astonished  at  the  result. 
She  had  made  herself  by  much  attention  a very  fair  judge 
of  ability.  “Why,  you  are  an  artist!  Do  you  exhibit.?  ” 

It  was  Schuyler’s  turn  for  embarrassment.  “I  am 
not,”  he  disclaimed.  “ I never  touched  a color.  But  I 
believe  a man  does  himself  a great  wrong  and  shuts  the 
gate  on  a vast  amount  of  pleasure,  to  neglect  in  his  youth 
that  trifling  discipline  with  the  pencil  which  rewards  him 
a thousand  fold  whenever  he  sees  a scene  whose  spirit  he 
would  be  glad  to  keep  with  him.  A statue,  a temple,  or 
a jagged  line  of  Alp  one  may  draw,  I suppose,  without 
promising  to  wed  the  profession.” 

“ He  may  if  he  can'' 

“ It  is  a mere  matter  of  requiring  obedience  from  the 
eye;  no  more  of  an  exaction  than  to  ask  it  from  the 
memory  for  the  repetition  of  a paradigm.  It  is  only  that 
it  has  been  so  little  taught  that  facility  in  it  is  thought 
noticeable.  We  shall  shortly  show  in  our  common  schools 
in  drawing,  as  Germany  has  in  singing,  that  the  exceptions 
to  fair  ability  are  unworthy  enumeration,”  went  on  Schuy- 
ler, in  his  semi-sermonizing  way,  without  reflecting  that 
in  abdicating  his  own  pretensions  on  so  grand  a scale,  he 
was  slightly  setting  foot  on  the  young  lady’s.  But  then 
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women  are  to  be  judged  on  their  sex,  not  on  their  merits; 
if  they  can  do  anything  at  all  it  is  so  much  to  the  good ; 
it  is  agreed  they  may  evade  the  poll-tax-levy  of  criticism. 

“ You  /lave  spoiled  my  picture,  after  all,”  said  Agnes. 
“ I can’t  finish  it.” 

He  bent  over  her  and  guided  the  hand  and  pencil. 
It  was  a dangerous  situation,  but  both  were  intent  on  the 
columns — the  pencil  too  was  fresh,  requiring  him  only 
to  lay  his  forefinger  upon  hers.  In  a few  minutes  she 
learned  that  he  could  s/iow  as  well  as  do  ; the  more  dif- 
ficult half  of  knowledge.  After  reconstruction  of  two 
more  pillars  he  pronounced  that  his  apt  pupil  could  pro- 
ceed alone. 

She  went  on  with  her  sketch,  and  with  her  questions. 

“ Then  you  must  have  sketched  since  you  have  been 
abroad.” 

“ Frequently.” 

“ Not  in  the  last  three  weeks  ? ” 

Nor  you.” 

“ Ah,  you  would  have  drawn  to-day,  if  you  had  been 
alone.” 

I should  have  brought  my  papers  if  I had  known  I 
should  not  be  the  only  one  working.” 

“Please.”  Agnes  had  chosen  a sheet  of  paper  and 
unfolded  an  extra  lap-tablet ; she  looked  up  very  persua- 
sively. 

“ If  you  will  let  me  choose  my  own  point  of  view.” 

“ But  I don’t  believe  there  are  two  complete  sets 
here,”  said  Agnes,  fumbling  over  the  pencils  for  an 
F F F. 

“This  will  do  for  one  who  is  not  too  ambitious,”  said 
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Schuyler,  producing  an  ordinary  rubber-capped  Faber. 
“I  should  like  to  sketch  it  from  the  other  side.” 

“ You  may  have  half  an  hour,”  said  she,  “ not  longer* 
See  how  dead  the  sky  is  getting.” 

It  was  indeed.  Clouds  had  begun  to  drift  high  and 
grey ; a film  gathered  about  the  sun  ; a thin,  dull-colored 
veil  seemed  to  unfold  and  spread  over  the  coarse  and  reedy 
grass.  Before  the  half  hour  was  ended  the  horses  were 
declared  ready;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Hart  walked  down 
towards  the  spot  where  Schuyler  was  supposed  to  be. 
Agnes  ran  on  before  to  tell  him  they  were  waiting  for  him. 

He  was  lying  in  the  grass,  his  great  head  bared  as  if 
he  had  been  in  waiting  reverence  before  an  inspiration  ; 
he  had  finished  his  sketch. 

As  he  saw  her  he  rose  and  stood  still  for  her  to  come 
to  the  best  point  for  observation,  then  held  out  the  draw- 
ing. It  was  not  much  elaborated.  The  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune stood  out  somewhat  squarely  as  the  object  of  the 
picture;  all  accessories  had  been  shorn  away.  Not  even 
N the  birds  that  nest  in  the  honey-combed  Sicilian  stone 
had  been  permitted  to  contribute  a The  artist 

had  even  refused  the  mountains  and  chosen  that  the  sol- 
itary temple  should  mate  only  with  the  lonely  sky.  In 
front  surged  up  on  its  stairs  the  long,  overturned,  over- 
tangled grass,  and  the  distance  was  shortened  that  the 
sea  might  sweep  across  the  foreground. 

Agnes  gave  a little  shiver. 

“What  is  it.?  ” 

“ (Kfi'Bhrlisptl  tm 
Em  Swsuitknt  ” 

said  she,  very  low. 
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Have  I made  it  so  ? You  hear  them,  then?  ” 

“ Oh,  you  have  ! you  have  ! * ‘ A temple  on  a breezy 
headland  ? ’ Yes,  but  the  headland  is  a far  jutting  point 
of  the  unmeasured  Past— the  grey  sky,  the  complaining 
breeze — abandonment  itself.” 

“And  the  sea — ” 

“No  sea  but  one  ever  swept  by  with  such  calm  yet 
such  assured  threatening.  It  is  the  Sea  of  the  Eternal 
Future.  Oh,  it  is  terrible  to  think  that  the  years  will  pass 
and  at  last — at  last — ” 

“We  shall  not  feel  it,”  said  Edel,  “we  shall  not  be 
living  then.” 

“ Oh,  I am  glad  of  it,”  cried  the  enthusiastic  young 
creature,  “ I could  not  bear  to  know  it.” 

Voices  were  heard  calling  impatiently.  They  moved 
forward  to  join  the  others. 

“ But  your  drawing,”  said  Agnes,  “ what  is  it  that  is 
in  it?  How  can  you  draw  so  spiritually^  so  thought- 
fully  ? ” 

At  this  sweet  praise,  Edel  trembled.  He  met  the  ear- 
nest gaze  raised  to  him,  and  read  in  it  only  pure  girl-ad- 
miration and  inquiry.  A mad  determination  seized  him 
to  render  it  impossible  she  should  ever  look  thus  inno- 
cently at  him  again  — he  returned  her  gaze,  but  with 
such  power  that  both  stood  still — he  poured  upon  her  in 
his  look  all  the  fascination — all  the  force  that  lay  in  his 
being.  Her  eyelids  dropped,  she  swayed  slightly  to  and 
fro,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a magnetic  current — as  if 
in  slow  obedience  to  it,  she  heavily  raised  her  lids  again 
and  met  his  fixed,  burning  eyes  in  a strange,  newborn, 
wondering,  dewy  glance.  Again  they  fell,  and  again — as 
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if  the  love  that  looked  down  on  her  were  a sweet,  irresist- 
ible compulsion  — they  struggled  up  to  it  once  more. 
The  insidious  delight  of  his  power  crept  through  Schuy- 
ler’s every  vein ; beside  himself  with  love,  he  would  have 
snatched  her  in  his  arms,  regardless  of  the  two  figures  now 
almost  close  upon  him,  but  he  could  not  disregard  their 
sudden  outcries.  Both  Schuyler  and  Agnes  started  for- 
ward as  if  from  a trance. 

“Would  you  like  to  stay  here  and  talk  art  all  night, 
young  people.^”  demanded  Mr.  De  Hart.  “We  are  al- 
ready late — I fear  a storm.” 

“ I should  have  come  for  you  myself,”  said  Mrs.  De 
Hart,  winningly,  “ but  I know  that  tall,  horrid  grass  is  full 
of  boa-constrictors,  or  at  least  whatever  vermin  the  zo- 
ology of  the  place  affords.” 

Little  answer  was  made,  and  once  fairly  started  on  the 
return  the  elders  asked  for  Schuyler’s  sketch. 

“ I can’t  quite  like  it.  It  somehow  has  a weird  look,” 
said  Aunt  Margaret,  laying  it  down. 

“ It’s  grandly  drawn,”  pronounced  Mr.  De  Hart,  “ noth- 
ing amateurish  about  it,  unless  perhaps  the  independence  of 
the  conception.  The  work  compares  with  Agnes  here,  like 
a Michael  Angelo’s  to  a — a — young  lady’s,  I had  better 
say,  had  I not  V with  a pretence  of  pinching  her  ear,and  a 
very  contradictory  look  of  pride.  “But  hers  makes  up 
into  the  pleasanter  picture  with  the  cattle  and  stream,  and 
the  rest — a sort  of  embellished  Paestum — yours  I should 
call  an  exaggerated  Paestum — by  the  way:  so  perhaps 
you’ll  permit  me  to  say  that  on  the  whole  I prefer  hers.” 

“ Yes,  so  I,”  answered  the  young  man  with  a 

sudden,  bold  stress  upon  the  substituted  conditional. 
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“You  have  not  seen  my  Paestum  roses,”  put  in  De 
Hart,  quickly,  and  produced  a few  stray  wild  blossoms, 
that  had  hidden  away  as  if  loth  to  leave  the  place  alto- 
gether deserted  between  first  and  second  blossoming  time, 
and  which,  whether  or  not  lineally  descended  from  the 
famous  “rosaria  Paesti,”  at  least  belonged  to  the  order 
Rosacea,  so  that  the  trove  was  thought  very  lucky. 

But  whether  any  pretext  satisfactory  to  the  elders 
was  brought  forward  for  the  exchange  of  the  drawings,  or 
whether  division  of  the  roses  was  maintained,  as  of  com- 
mon spoil,  I leave  to  the  determination  of  the  reader, 
relying  preferably,  however,  on  the  young  people’s  adjust- 
ment of  the  matter. 

For  the  attention  of  all  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
weather.  The  feeling  of  uneasiness  became  general  when 
it  was  found  at  six  o’clock  that  a fourth  of  the  way  had 
not  yet  been  passed,  though  an  hour  and  a half  had  been 
consumed.  The  remaining  daylight  was  rapidly  screened 
out  by  the  thickening  clouds,  which  shortly  poured  down 
their  contents  with  all  the  lavish  fury  of  a Southern  sky. 
The  roadway,  constructed  partly  on  what  we  know  as  the 
McAdam  principle,  but  on  the  least  favorable  soil,  had 
suffered  severely  under  the  chronic  siege  of  the  last  week, 
and  was  now  unable  to  offer  further  resistance.  Its  fre- 
quent rises  and  cuts  became  the  beds  of  sheeting  streams. 
Gullies  were  torn  in  it;  its  smaller  stones  were  mined  and 
thrown  to  the  surface,  and  at  the  foot  of  every  little  hill 
was  a huge  concreted  bundle  of  sticky  clay,  “ large  enough 
to  make  Adam  over  again,  if  desired,”  remarked  Mr.  De 
Hart  when  for  the  fourth  time  the  carriage  stuck,  strug- 
gled, shook  and  finally  jumped  away,  carrying  the  great 
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clot  with  it  to  slowly  distribute  up  the  scratchy  river-bed 
of  the  hill.  De  Hart  innocently  thought  a poor  pun  well 
laughed  at,  better  than  poor  spirits,  but  even  in  this  time 
of  distraint  and  gloom,  was  promptly  put  down  by  his 
wife.  Like  Mrs.  Glegg,  she  “wondered  at  him.”  Even 
in  crises  she  still  forgot  not  that  she  was  as  the  banner 
bearer  of  a company,  of  late  very  straggling  and  faulty  in 
allegiance.  Hers  it  was  to  stride  on,  flaunting  forward 
the  colors  which  said  “ Here  we  are — people  of  position 
and  decorum!  No  quarter  given  to  anti- mediocrity  or 
unregulated  brilliancy.”  And  at  every  third  step  obliged 
to  turn  back  with — “ Boys  ! sharp  ! bear  in  mind  what 
you  owe  the  flag  ! ” 

Neither  jest  nor  reproof  availed  with  the  weather; 
the  latter  however  had  the  effect  to  stamp  out  any  further 
attempts  to  make  up  conversation ; all  fell  into  sullen, 
anxious  silence.  An  hour  passed,  scarcely  broken  by  a 
word;  the  travelers  gazing  at  the  dim  reflections  on  the 
road  behind  the  flame  of  the  certainly  nearly-exhausted 
lamps,  when  the  carriage,  dragging  another  of  its  yet  un- 
modeled Adams  up  a steep  incline,  suddenly  jerked  up- 
wards and  backwards,  the  horses  swaying  and  kicking  out 
athwart  as  far  as  possible,  and  after  some  minutes  of  this 
motion,  stuck  at  last,  firmly  plastered  in  its  own  mud,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

The  sensation  was  not  of  an  accident,  but  precisely 
that  of  being  hacked : at  the  instant  of  stoppage  both  lamps 
were  put  out  under  a sort  of  clambering  rush  : the  hum 
of  voices  was  heard,  and  a sound  of  dismounting — the 
click  of  a nailed  heel  against  a metal  stirrup. 

“ What  is  it)  portiere  t ” cried  Schuyler,  as  all  sprang 
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up.  “Have  you  matches  for  the  lamps.?  Here  are 
some.”  No  answer. 

De  Hart  tried  one  door — Schuyler  the  other — they 
stood  firm.  Each  thrust  his  hand  into  his  left  pocket. 
A scrambling  was  heard  above.  A voice  piped  out,  “ For 
pious  Jesus’  sake,  signori  mafiusi^l  am  but  hired,  they 
have  all — everything'inside.” 

“ Shut  your  chirp,”  was  the  answer,  accompanied  with 
one  or  two  grunts,  as  a stout  body  descended  clumsily 
backward. 

“ It  is  useless  to  xtsist,  signori  forestieri^"'  now  called 
out  the  portiere,  feeling  that  something  was  demanded  of 
his  office  in  the  way  of  counsel.  “ They  are  many  men 
and  horses.” 

■Whether  by  accident  or  design,  Schuyler’s  hand  grazed 
Agnes’  as  he  rushed  forward — it  felt  something  narrow, 
cold,  smooth — an  ivory  handle,  in  fact.  He  grasped  her 
fingers  firmly. 

“ What  have  you  got  there  ? ” he  demanded,  hoarse 
with  excitement. 

“ Hush  ! don’t — Aunty.  It  is  the  knife  from  the  bas- 
ket— the  sharp  steel  one,”  she  whispered. 

“ For  God’s  sake,  dear  child,  put  it  up,”  cried  he,  not 
knowing  what  he  said,  as  the  thought  of  a drop  of  blood 
soiling  that  passionate  little  white  hand  seized  and  shook 
him  with  sudden  horror, 

“ Have  no  fear — you  will  be  safe,”  he  added  in  a 
calmer  voice,  to  Mrs.  De  Hart,  who,  though  trembling 
violently,  forced  herself  to  sit  still  in  her  corner  and  not 
confuse  by  word  or  motion  the  movements  of  the  two  de- 
fenders of  the  party. 
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With  the  instinct  of  the  soldier  that  can  not  die  like 
a rat  in  a trap,  but  must  at  any  risk  be  out  and  learn  what 
it  has  to  face,  Schuyler  had  paused  but  a second,  then 
threw  himself  bodily  against  the  door,  bursting  open  its 
weak  old  lock.  Clinging  with  all  his  weight  upon  it,  he 
swung  far  back  against  the  wheel,  cracking  out  the  hing^ 
and  squeezing  the  assailant  who  encumbered  it  between 
it  and  the  coach  so  thoroughly,  that  he  fell  out  in  a state 
of  collapse  upon  the  ground,  as  Schuyler  instantly  sprang 
back  upon  the  carriage  step,  carrying  the  door  with  him, 
and  drew  out  his  pistol, 

“Take  mine  too,”  said  De  Hart,  finding  it  vain  to  at- 
tempt aiming  through  the  morocco  side.  “ They  are  forc- 
ing open  the  other  door.  I will  hold  it.  One  side  is  bet- 
ter than  tw’O.” 

“ No,  they  have  let  go,”  said  he,  as  steps  were  heard 
running  towards  the  fallen  man,  and  Schuyler,  seizing  the 
other  revolver,  once  more  opened  the  door.  In  the  in- 
stant he  had  hung  upon  it  his  keen  eye  had  caught  by  the 
glimmer  of  the  lantern  from  the  roof  that  the  harness  was 
undisturbed.  That  had  been  his  first  care.  He  had  been 
ready  to  pick  off  first  the  bandits  at  the  horses’  heads. 
Startled  at  seeing  them  free,  he  swung  back  a second  for 
reflection. 

The  three  men  overawed — the  horses  unguarded — it 
argued  that  the  robbers  were  too  well  armed  to  need  to 
be  careful.  The  only  chance  then,  lay  in  being  before- 
hand with  them — to  shoot  before  he  was  shot  himself. 

“Portiere,  hold  forward  the  lantern,”  called  he,  aim- 
ing with  both  hands.  But  the  portiere  was  not  discovera- 
ble just  then  ; the  lantern  did  not  come  forward  of  itself 
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— the  portiere’s  cowardice  argued  that  of  his  companions ; 
Schuyler’s  mind  leaped  swiftly  to  an  opposite  hypothesis 
to  his  first ; he  could  not  see  his  assailants ; he  did  not 
want  to  commit  wilful  murder — he  involuntarily  hesitated 
another  second. 

A second  only.  He  saw  the  image  of  himself  on  the 
step,  in  just  enough  flicker  from  the  light  above  to  mark 
him  for  a bullet — he  saw  himself  fallen — his  pistols 
snatched — the  two  ladies  in  the  hands  of  a company  of 
ruffians — defended  only  by  an  unarmed  man,  no  longer 
young; — a barrel  of  each  revolver  emptied  itself  with  a 
singing  sound  in  the  direction  of  a rustle  Schuyler 
detected  close  at  hand.  The  shots  passed  over  the  heads 
of  two  men  as  they  sprang  forward  and  threw  themselves 
upon  the  body  of  their  companion,  dragging  him  from 
under  the  heels  of  the  startled  horses.  They  spread  up 
to  Schuyler  as  he  sprang  upon  them,  four  empty  hands 
in  supplication,  bawling  out  some  incomprehensible  gib- 
berish. 

“They  say,  Mon’t  fire!  don’t  fire,’”  interpreted 
Agnes  from  within,  pushing  forward  to  the  door. 

De  Hart  was  already  upon  the  ground,  as  soon  as 
Schuyler  had  sprung  down  from  the  step. 

By  picking  the  lantern  wick  with  a pin  the  field  was 
so  far  surveyed  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  horses  to  one, 
and  a hoarse,  prolonged  utterance  from  him  at  this  junc- 
ture settled  at  once  his  rank  in  the  zoological  catalogue. 
It  explained  too  that  his  size  was  the  cause  of  his  multi- 
plication in  the  fancy  of  the  excited  drivers  : it  betokened 
further  that  one  of  the  robbers  was  a man  of  property, 
since  lucky  and  unusual  the  peasant  who  is  owner  of  such 
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a beast  instead  of  the  miserable  tiny  donkey— almost  sole 
dependence  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  unmistakable  sound  was  greeted  with  a burst  of 
hearty  laughter,  and  all  proceeded  to  prepare  for  de- 
parture. The  men  had  indeed  threatened  the  drivers 
with  a club,  their  sole  arm,  for  being  on  the  way  home 
from  Salerno  market  they  had  not  looked  for  such  a piece 
of  luck.  Meeting  the  carriage,  nevertheless,  they  could 
not  resist  the  attempt  to  see  what  fright  or  importunity 
would  bring  in  the  way  of  money.  To  the  last  they  now 
resorted  and  kept  up  a vigorous  chorus  of  outcry  in 
which  only  could  be  distinguished  the  familiar, 

^^Soldij  soldi,  per  am' d'  £>'{y)o!" 

Edel  examined  the  fallen  foe  and  found  him  some- 
what bruised,  but  very  far  from  dead  ; he  had  kept  his 
place  on  the  ground,  sagaciously  inferring  that  a dead  man 
is  the  safest.  He  gave  him  money  enough  to  buy  a heal- 
ing plaster  for  each  side  of  him,  when,  next  market  day, 
a week  off,  he  should  again  be  in  Salerno,  helped  to  mount 
him  on  the  ass,  and  all  pursued  their  respective  ways. 

But  not  long.  The  real  perils  of  the  night  were  far 
from  past.  The  road — now  for  some  miles  raised  above 
its  natural  level — was  extremely  dangerous  in  the  dark- 
ness ; the  torrents  streaming  either  side  rapidly  dug  it 
into  afossway — an  overturn  was  imminent  at  any  minute. 
They  drew  up  before  a dimly  lighted  plaster  building — 
the  portiere,  like  a star  when  the  cloud  is  past,  appeared 
at  the  coach  door. 

“ This  very  nice  and  comfortable  inn — ah — it  will  be 
necessary  to  remain  here  for  the  night.  I can  not  answer 
for  the  safety  of  all  should  we  go  further.” 
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“ Oh,  no,”  shrieked  Agnes,  her  composure  giving  way 
at  last,  “ we  should  all  be  murdered  in  our  beds  ! ” 

Borne  on  by  her  imagination,  she  had  during  the  late 
encounter,  actually  felt  herself  impaling  on  the  bread 
knife  an  abducting  ruffian — the  weakness  of  reaction  had 
come ; she  burst  into  tears.  Her  uncle  soothed  her. 

“Well,  Agnes,”  said  Mrs.  De  Hart,  “I  think  I have 
more  courage  than  you,  after  all.”  She  loved  her  niece 
tenderly,  but  could  not  forego  an  occasion  to  let  loose 
the  pique  every  woman  has  for  every  other. 

“ Perhaps  you  have  not  quite  such  susceptible  nerves,” 
suggested  her  husband. 

“ What } I not  nervous .?  ” She  was  going  on  at 
length  to  argue  her  claim  to  this  desirable  weakness, 
when  Edel  broke  in  upon  the  futile  discussion.  It  seemed 
to  him  the  time  had  at  last  come  for  him  to  take  command 
of  this  too  long  headless  expedition. 

“ If  the  ladies  will  excuse  me,  I will  stay  outside  and 
answer  for  it  that  you  are  safely  and  soon  at  Salerno,” 
said  he  and  sprang  upon  the  box. 

“ The  drivers  will  not  go  on,”  remonstrated  the  portiere. 
“ Oh,  yes,  they  will,”  said  Schuyler  cheerily.  “ But  as 
even  a matter  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  or  so  is 
important  to  our  rickety  vehicle,  may  stop  at  the  nice 
inn;  your  master  will  send  to  fetch  you  in  the  morning.” 

“/stay  there?  Alone?  Mother  of  Jesus!  (he  wrung  his 
hands.)  I beg  the  gracious  Signor — ” 

“ Oh,  stop,”  cried  Edel  in  a kinder  voice,  melted  at  the 
little  wretch’s  misery,  “ get  forward  then,  upon  the  middle 
horse,  and  hold  your  lantern  as  far  as  possible  beyond  his 
head.” 
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He  tremblingly  obeyed.  Schuyler  issued  his  orders  to 
the  drivers  ; in  what  dialect  I do  not  know,  but  so  clearly 
punctuated  with  a pistol  that  they  were  not  to  be  mista- 
ken. One  climbed  the  box  and  held  the  reins,  the  other 
was  placed  at  the  horses’  heads,  to  lead  them  ; Schuyler, 
holding  another  lantern  high  on  his  tall  shoulder,  man- 
aged to  cast  a sort  of  light-house  gleam  over  the  distant 
road.  Thus,  by  slow',  weary  stages  came  the  toilsome 
journey  at  last  to  an  end.  As  for  the  portiere,  he  was  too 
modest  to  come  and  on  his  bended  knee  proffer  the  blue 
kerchief  Agnes  had  hinted  she  would  in  certain  contin- 
gency accept.  Nor  was  he  to  be  seen  in  his  little  glass 
cell  by  the  door,  next  morning,  waiting  for  the  guerdon 
which  portieres  expect  from  the  parting  traveler.  In  fact, 
in  the  darkness  of  that  fateful  night,  the  portiere  passes 
forever  out  of  Agnes  Condelet’s  history. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Under  the  Pinasters. 

She  looked  at  me  as  she  did  love  — Keats. 

SCHUYLER  was  just  emerging  from  one  of  the  print 
shops  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  turning  in  the 
direction  of  the  People’s  Gate.  A change  had  certainly- 
come  over  every  thing  since  that  stormy  night  at  Salerno, 
when  through  the  long,  sleepless  hours  he  lay,  feasting 
his  memory  with  the  passionate  delight  of  the  glance  he 
had  wrung  from  Agnes — then  by  turns  visited  with  jealous 
flashes — roused  by  Aunty’s  words — of  George  Hunting- 
don as  a possible  rival. 

The  return  to  Rome  followed  a day  or  two  after,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Huntingdons  at  the  Belleza, 
where  the  De  Harts’  old  rooms  had  been  awaiting  them, 
while  it  had  not  impaired  the  friendliness  with  which 
Schuyler’s  friends  received  him,  had  wrought  a percepti- 
ble alteration  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  all  moved. 
The  Huntingdons,  it  is  true,  learning  the  circumstances, 
were  affable  : Miss  Ellie  even  amusing  herself  with  laying 
siege  to  Schuyler’s  heart  by  a thousand  airs  and  graces, 
and  attaching  herself  to  him  continually,  thus  evoking  the 
displeasure  and  even  public  reproof  of  Mrs.  De  Hart. 
Now  that  George  was  here  to  escort  Agnes,  she  expected 
Schuyler’s  exclusive  devotion. 
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Notwithstanding  all  this  ; making  allowance,  too,  for 
all  Schuyler’s  newly  inflamed  self-consciousness — there 
did  come  with  the  coming  of  the  Huntingdons,  a power- 
ful something,  which  wiped  all  the  personal  character 
from  the  menace  he  had  feared  in  George,  and  showed 
him  vividly  his  real  enemy — his  own  social  plane.  A 
powerful  something  there  was,  that  stamped  it  into  Edel 
twenty  times  a day,  that  he  was  as  utterly  ineligible  to  the 
hand  of  Miss  Condelet  as  a South  Sea  Islander  or  a New 
york  peanut-vender. 

His  manhood  might  have  rebelled  against  this,  but  he 
had  had  his  little  youthful  season  of  fray  with  the  world 
and  it  was  past ; he  rather  applied  himself  to  thinking 
what  he  should  do  about  it.  Reason  had  an  answer 
ready  for  him — had  offered  it  every  day  of  the  past  week. 
Her  proposal ; viz.  to  return  at  once  to  the  labor  to  which 
he  was  chained  by  the  vulgar  necessity  of  bread  and  but- 
ter, would  have  been  final  for  him  if  the  beautiful  Lorelei 
who  sat  holding  her  golden  comb  on  the  cliff  so  high  over 
his  head,  had  not  sung  to  him. 

But  while  she  sang  it  was  inevitable  Schuyler’s  boat 
should  drift — drift  on,  probably,  to  the  legendary  fate. 
Schuyler’s  modesty,  his  reason,  the  Huntingdons’  behavior, 
were  not  enough  to  stop  his  ears  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
singing  to  him.  She  was  glad — since  the  day  at  Paestum, 
embarrassedly  glad, — to  see  him  ; she  never  put  an  end  to 
an  interview  in  which  they  were  alone,  nor  disguised  her 
annoyance  when  some  one  came  to  interrupt  them.  She 
smiled  bashfully  up  into  his  eyes  when  no  one  else  was 
by  ; she  looked  at  him  ; oh,  fie  ! why  go  on  and  extend 
this  category  } The  deepest  mischief  lay  in  the  fact,  she 
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had  previously  wrought  in  Schuyler’s  mind  such  a con- 
viction of  severe  rectitude  in  her  nature,  that  he  could 
not  conceive  her  aiming  to  make  a conquest  of  him  for 
pastime — also — more  than  any  person  he  knew,  she  was 
varying  and  impulsive,  impossible  to  suspect  of  premedi- 
tation. He  thought — hoped — feared — it  was  her  heart 
she  was  acting  out  to  him. 

He  sometimes  asked  himself,  scornfully,  during  this 
new  phase  of  his  old  quarrel  with  the  world,  suppose  she 
had  a personal  fancy  for  him,  what  he  was  aiming  at  in 
pursuing  it ; to  make  her  uncomfortable,  or  himself  ridic- 
ulous ? 

But  these  were  dark  reasonings  and  uncanny  thoughts, 
such  as  prey  upon  mortals  at  midnight — they  melted  out 
of  shape  when  he  rose  in  the  morning,  or  if  they  retained 
body  were  capped  with  the  conclusion  that  he  could  de- 
cide better  on  seeing  her  again,  which  in  fact  it  would  be 
best  to  go  and  do  at  once. 

But  the  last  three  days  have  seen  Schuyler’s  struggles 
more  resolved  and  severe.  The  party  at  the  Belleza  have 
been  planning  a visit  to  Verona  before  the  weather  shall 
become  too  cool  to  make  traveling  pleasant,  for  Mrs. 
Huntingdon  is  weary  of  Rome,  where  she  has  been  so 
many  times,  and  Mrs.  De  Hart  clings  to  her  old  determi- 
nation not  to  open  her  doors  to  the  ‘ world  ’ at  Florence 
till  the  matter  of  George  and  Agnes  shall  have  been  satis- 
factorily settled. 

This  she  is  very  hopeful  of,  now,  for  Agnes  has  never 
been  kinder  to  George  ; she  is  so  happy  in  daily  enjoy- 
ment, so  free,  now,  of  all  confused  struggle  and  misery 
such  as  beset  Edel  ; that  she  is,  so  to  speak,  in  love  with 
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everybody,  and  only  feels  any  repulsion  to  George  when 
he  chances  to  be  the  person  who  breaks  up  her  duetto  of 
talk  with  the  former. 

This  departure  for  Verona  now  looms  up  for  Schuy- 
ler as  his  natural  point  of  separation  from  the  party.'  He 
has  no  reason  sufficiently  pronounced  for  journeying  with 
them  in  that  direction,  unless  it  be  that  all  roads  lead  to 
New  York,  whither,  indeed,  he  should  have  gone  weeks 
ago.  For  these  past  three  days  then,  he  has  not  appeared 
at  the  Belleza  until  after  dinner,  endeavoring  to  practice 
parting  by  degrees. 

At  two  o’clock  of  this  soft,  brilliant,  Roman  afternoon, 
coming  up  from  his  modest  inn  in  the  Via  dei  due  Ma- 
celli,  he  is  starting  out  for  a repetition  of  the  walks  of- 
three  yesterdays,  and  during  it  he  is  going  to  stir  himself 
a dose  ad  natiseam^  out  of  the  real  essence  of  worldly 
values  and  the  elusive  unreality  of  love.  Shake  them 
together  as  he  may,  they  will  not  mix  into  a bland, 
palatable  emulsion;  the  volatile  gas  escapes,  adding  but 
a bitterer  flavor  to  the  solid  base  left  behind — very,  very 
difficult  to  swallow. 

But  having  paused  in  -traversing  the  square,  to  enter 
for  a moment  among  the  treasures  of  the  photographer — 
coming  out  again — lo!  the  piazza  is  transfigured.  Across 
the  width  of  the  place,  down  below  the  great  Corinthian 
column  to  the  Virgin,  the  central  figure  in  a crowd  of 
bouquet-sellers,  sits,  in  freshly  renewed  beauty,  the  de- 
stroyer of  all  his  good  resolutions,  quietly  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  her  footman  through  the  door  of 
the  banking  office  before  which  her  carriage  has  drawn 
up.  She  is  alone,  but  at  first  blush  Schuyler  thinks  he 
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shall  have  the  courage  to  go  on  his  way  without  attracting 
her  notice;  at  least  he  will  only  look  at  the  back  of  her 
bonnet  after  he  has  passed.  But  when  he  looks,  the  back 
of  her  bonnet  is  no  longer  visible  ; it  too  has  turned 
around,  and  a little  gloved  hand  beckons  to  him  with  un- 
mistakable command. 

“ Why  do  you  forsake  us  every  day?  ” demanded 
Agnes  Condelet.  “And  where  are  you  going  now?  ” 

“For  a three  hours'  loiter  in  the  Borghese  grounds,” 
replied  Schuyler,  with  full  confidence  in  his  determina- 
tion. 

“ Alone  ? and  such  a lovely  day,  too  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not  alone,  if  I can  persuade  you  to  join 
me,”  he  answered,  his  courage  astonishing  its  owner  by 
appearing  in  sudden  change  of  shape. 

“/;  Ah— oh!  Come  in.” 

“ Open  the  door  for  Mr.  Schuyler,”  said  she  to  a but- 
toned and  cockaded  functionary  who  came  forward  with 
a handful  of  letters.  “We  will  talk  about  it,”  she  con- 
tinued, when  Schuyler  had  taken  his  seat  and  the  car- 
riage was  whirling  in  the  desired  direction,  ‘ to  leave 
Mr.  Schuyler  inside  the  Borghese  gate.’ 

“ Do  you  suppose  my  aunt  would  consider  it  quite 
en  r'tgle  V'  said  she,  obliged  to  bring  forward  some  ob- 
jection. 

“ I should  be  the  poorest  person  in  the  world  to  pre- 
dict your  aunt’s  opinion  on  the  proprieties,”  said  he. 
“To  my  uninstructed  eyes,  they  are  all  a network  of  un- 
certainty. I can  only  tell  you  that  I shall  be  supremely 
happy  if  you  will  consent.” 

Agnes  did  not  consent,  verbally,  but  the  coach  rolled 
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along  into  the  depths  of  the  Villa  glades  and  left  them 
stranded  there  on  the  green  sward. 

“I  shall  not  be  missed,”  said  Agnes,  when  she  had 
sent  back  a message  to  Mrs.  De  Hart,  and,  leaving  the 
path,  they  turned  across  towards  a great  grove  of  ilex  and 
scattered  pinasters,  no  frightful  placard  warning  them  from 
the  delicious  pleasure  of  treading  the  thick,  elastic  turf. 

“ There  will  be  enough  people  in  the  carriage,”  she 
continued,  “ for  Mrs.  Huntingdon  is  so  finical  about  go- 
ing out  in  Rome,  where  she  has  so  many  acquaintances, 
unless  everything  is  perfection  about  the  vehicle  and  its 
appointments,  and  it  hasn’t  been  thought  worth  while  to 
set  up  another  for  so  little  time.  It  is  decided  that  we 
go  on  to  Verona  to-morrow.” 

Edel  had  now  for  three  successive  days  traveled  so  far 
in  his  renunciation  as  to  draw  mental  pictures  of  himself 
bidding  Agnes  farewell  at  the  distant  date  when  she 
should  start  northward.  As  this  Here  and  Now  of  the 
matter  clutched  him,  he  knew  what  a weak  fool  he  was,  to 
dream  he  had  strength  to  do  it.  He  did  not  answer  for 
many  minutes  ; still  he  clung  determinedly  to  the  verbal 
form  of  his  purpose;  he  said  to  himself,  “ I will  go,”  and 
spread  it  like  a cover  over  his  wavering  heart. 

As  Agnes  questioned  him,  he  answered, 

“ What  was  I thinking .?  I was  thinking  Mrs.  De  Hart 
ought  not  to  be  very  severe  with  me  for  inveigling  you 
away  this  afternoon,  if  she  has  determined  on  to-morrow 
as  the  day  when  our  routes  diverge — the  day  when  I must 
bid  you  good-bye.” 

‘‘  Oh,  no!  ” cried  Agnes  sharply,  and  turned  pale. 

From  the  day  she  had  first  met  Schuyler  within  these 
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very  Borghese  walls,  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  this 
life  of  driving,  dining,  sightseeing,  talking,  should  not  go 
on  and  on  till  the  second  deluge;  certainly  not  that  the 
element  she  was  fast  realizing  made  the  brightness  and 
the  sweetness  of  it,  should  drop  out  and  vanish  away  al- 
together. It  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  come  into  her 
mind  that  Schuyler  could  leave  her,  or  what  that  meant, 
but  woman’s  instinct  rose  directly  to  her  aid  and  helped 
her  add  with  a half-ceremonious  smile, 

“ I am  sure  we  should  all  be  very  sorry.” 

Schuyler,  alas,  was  not  original  enough  for  any  new 
method  of  treating  his  world-old  grief. 

“ I wish,”  said  he,  in  a voice  that  summed  up  the  im- 
pressiveness of  the  million  lovers  who  had  already  uttered 
it  before  him,  “ I wish  I could  believe  that  any  one — you, 
in  fact,  would  be  sorry. 

“ I sometimes  do  believe  that  you  would  miss  me. 
Here,  perhaps — or  if  you  should  return  to  Naples  ; at 
Pompeii  — certainly  at  Paestum — you  would  remember 
me.” 

“ I shall  — always  — remember  you  — Mr.  Schuyler. 
That  is,  of  course,  I shall : you  think  me  very  changeable, 
fickle,  I see.” 

“I  will  not  call  it  changeable.  Your. spontaneousness 
is  beautiful.  It  makes  you  many-sided,  like  the  drama. 
But  in  the  drama  very  different  scenes  succeed  to  an  equal 
interest,  and  perhaps  you  know  that  a very  different  to- 
morrow would  be  as  full  of  pleasure  for  you  as  to-day. 
But  the  actors  of  to-day  may  well  expect  being  forgotten 
when  their  place  shall  be  filled  with  others  of  a different 
stamp.” 
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“ Well — what  is  that  but  a roundabout  way  of  saying 
that  I am  a chameleon  in  sentiment  ? ” 

Schuyler  no  longer  denied  it. 

“With  me  you  are  very  earnest  and  simple,” — said  he 
— “ how  is  it  when  you  are  with  your  aunt I hear  you 
satirize  the  world  sometimes,  but  it  is  the  very  voice  of  it 
that  speaks  in  your  satire.  Ask  yourself  if  you  are  at  one 
with  yourself.?  ” 

“ I know,”  said  Agnes,  “ I told  you — over  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  yonder — the  day  we  met  here — that  there  were 
two  struggling  within  me.  As  I grow  older,  the  struggling 
is  more  severe — there  is  no  one  to  teach  me  how  to  be 
wholly  earnest  and  simple — I do  not  know  how — my- 
self.” 

She  spoke  almost  solemnly,  and  a bright  drop  glis- 
tened within  either  eyelid. 

How  each  one  of  her  sentences  pierced  Schuyler, 
pointed  as  it  was  to  him  with  the  temptation  to  snatch 
her  in  his  arms.  Was  not  this  child  appealing  to  him  for 
help .?  In  after  times  when  this  scene  came  up  before 
him,  there  was  linked  with  it — he  knew  not  why — a pic- 
ture of  a man  thrusting  back  a human  hand  stretched  up 
out  of  engulfing  waters,  as  for  rescue.  Schuyler  bit  his 
lip  and  gazed  upon  the  ground. 

“We  make  the  greatest  mistakes,”  said  he,  presently, 
“ and  such  as  often  ruin  our  lives,  simply  by  not  recogniz- 
ing the  compound  elements  of  our  nature.  They  are  not 
mere  untrained  disharmonies — they  are  warring,  but  vital 
parts.  You  can  not  ignore  the  duality  of  yours.  I am 
convinced  you  could  never  lead  a bare,  simple  life — the 
worldly  element  in  you  is  too  real  for  that.  It  is  loose 
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language  to  call  it  by  that  name — that  part  of  you  which 
accepts  friends  you  do  not  esteem,  rather  than  be  lonely 
— adopts  practices  you  partly  condemn,  rather  than  offend, 
and  rather  than  do  without  them  altogether.  I might 
call  it  the  human  element  in  you  and  admire  it,  for  a per- 
son who,  like  myself,  does  not  possess  it,  is  narrower — more 
stinted  in  human  sympathy.  But  forgive  me  if  I admire 
most  the  other  half  of  your  nature,  which  speaks  more 
directly  to  me — the  part  that  constantly  strives  after  the 
straight  line  between  cause  and  effect  — between  con- 
science and  conduct.  It  is  as  real  as  the  other  in  you, 
and  will  never  be  stifled,  I believe,  and  while  it  lives,  I 
beg  you  to  bind  up  with  it  some  memory  of  me.” 

Poor  Schuyler!  A dreadful  bungler  — is  he  not? 
But  how  can  he  be  otherwise,  when  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  more  direct  than  his  nature,  and  nothing 
crookeder  than  the  absurd  little  tangle  of  circumstances 
that  has  always  met  him  whenever  he  has  tried  to  be 
direct  ? 

If  it  could  give  him  satisfaction  that  he  had  been  bru- 
tal enough  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a charming  girl, 
he  might  have  had  it  now  : but  no — it  does  not  seem  to 
— he  is  more  uneasy  than  before.  He  had  succeeded  in 
giving  Agnes  an  impression  that  she  was  not  great  enough 
for  some  sacrifice — which,  after  all,  he  was  not  going  to 
ask  of  her : beautiful  and  graceful  achievement  1 Oh, 
men — forgive  us  for  thinking  that  we  could  make  love 
more  commendably  than  you  do.  And  Agnes,  what  did 
she  think  about  it?  Well,  that  is  difficult  to  say,  because 
a woman  does  not  keep  her  thoughts  and  feelings  separate 
as  a man  does.  He,  save  once  or  twice  in  his  life,  when 
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feeling  gets  hold  of  him  and  shakes  him  in  very  revenge, 
carries  it  in  a separate  compartment  and  takes  it  out  on 
occasion,  like  his  handkerchief. 

But  woman’s  mind  is  not  many-chambered  ; every- 
thing goes  into  the  grand  receptacle  together,  and  the 
result  is  a hybrid  almost  impossible  to  predicate.  If  I 
say  that  Agnes  thought  it  absurd  that  Schuyler  could 
wish  her  to  give  up  her  fortune  and  station  to  marry  him, 
when  she  could  just  as  well  do  it  without,  and  at  the  same 
time  say  that  she  was  not  yet  quite  awake  to  the  truth 
that  they  were  in  love  with  each  other,  or  that  the  con- 
versation bore  any  deeper  meaning  than  a discussion  of 
mental  characteristics — I know  I shall  be  laughed  at — but 
at  that  risk  I will  put  it  down,  being  confident  such  con- 
tradictions can  exist  in  the  female  mind,  and  that  they  did 
in  fact  constitute  the  jumble  in  Agnes’  at  this  moment. 
But  this  is  what  she  said  ; rather  coldly  ; after  pride  had 
evaporated  the  single  pair  of  tears  Schuyler  caught  sight 
of  in  her  eyes. 

“ I had  better  confess  that  you  judge  me  correctly — 
I am  not  given  to  sacrificing  things  and  people  ; especially 
when  it  is  unnecessary.  But  this  digression  is  getting 
very  foreign  to  the  subject — you  were  about  to  tell  us  why 
.you  start  away  so  soon,  were  you  not  ? ” 

Edel  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand — his  elbow  on  the 
bench  where  they  had  seated  themselves.  He  could  not 
bandy  words  with  her. 

“ Why  must  you  go,”  said  she,  in  a milder  tone. 

Oh,  how  easy  to  say  “ I love  you — therefore  I must 

go.” 

But  Schuyler  had  too  much  perspicacity — was  now 
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too  far  past  the  period  of  credulous  boyish  enthusiasm  to 
believe  that  he  could  at  any  future  time  be  able  to  offer 
her  what  the  world — her  world — would  consider  an  equiva- 
lent for  her  hand — reason  admonished  him,  therefore,  that 
it  was  dishonorable  to  appeal  to  her  affections.  On  the 
other  hand  swayed  the  natural  spirit  of  homage  which  will 
not  let  a man  rest  until  he  has  laid  his  love  at  the  feet  of 
a woman,  without  reference  to  claim  for  the  future  ; and 
often  there  surged  powerfully  up  that  merely  human  feel- 
ing, that  one  can  better  bear  pain  if  only  she  for  whom  it 
is  borne  may  know  it. 

Thus  miserably  fluctuated  our  unheroic  hero,  and  it 
was  only  a chance  that  at  this  repeated  question  of  Agnes’ 
he  did  not  give  the  simplest  answer. 

He  spoke  at  last,  gravely. 

“ There  are  many  reasons  why  I must  go,  but  a suffi- 
cient one  is  that  I belong  to  a different  world  from  yours  : 
a world  which,  if  I stay  away  from  it  too  long,  in  this 
delightful  holiday  time,  will  not  fail  to  punish  me  for  it. 
It  is  the  world  of  the  workman.” 

“ I have  not  discovered  the  ‘ ouvrier  ’ mark  upon  you,” 
said  Agnes  lightly.  His  gravity  was  painful  to  her. 

“ Are  you  sure  that  you  should  know  it  if  you  saw  it  ? 
Tell  me — until  you  knew  me — you  understand  of  course 
that  there  are  working  people,  that  they  constitute  the 
great  bulk  of  humankind — but  did  you  ever  have  a real 
acquaintance  with  one — drive  in  the  same  carriage — take 
his  hand— sit  at  the  same  table  with  a man  who  sells  his 
personal  services  to  other  people  for  his  daily  bread,  and 
whose  bread  certainly  would  not  be  presented  to  him  if  he 
did  not  t ” 
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“Why — no:”  answered  Agnes,  in  slow  meditation, 
“ I think  I never  did.  Is  that  what  makes  you  so  differ- 
ent from  everybody  else  ? ” 

“ Doubtless.  A man  can  not  hope  to  escape  the 
marks  his  work  leaves  on  him.” 

“And  are  albthe  men  in  your  world,  then,  more  ener- 
getic and  thorough  than  in  ours — do  they  have  a keener 
moral  sense — are  they  more  kindly  and  tender,  more 
quixotically  honorable  ? ” 

Edel  did  not  dream  of  appropriating  this  as  personal 
praise,  and  Agnes,  (excuse  her,  ladies  !)  frank  as  she  was 
in  comment  on  whatever  seemed  to  her  true,  would  have 
had  perhaps  a sense  of  forwardness  in  speaking  thus  to  a 
lover  who  stood  on  equal  ground  with  herself. 

“ Alas,  no,”  answered  Edel,  all  simply,  “ energy  is  the 
outcome  of  character,  not  of  circumstance.  A man  does 
not  need  work  to  do  to  make  him  energetic.  With  re- 
gard to  those  fine  moral  qualities  you  mention — it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  there  do  not  exist  among  working 
men  the  same  miserable  rivalries  and  unmanly  practices 
that  are  found  in  the  great  world.  Our  world  is  a mi- 
crocosm of  yours  ; it  has  all  the  faults — substitutive  faults 
at  least,  for  those  of  the  world  of  leisure  and  fashion, 
without  that  ample  golden  medium  through  which  men 
appear  at  better  advantage  to  each  other.”  Schuyler 
paused. 

“ And  yet,”  resumed  he — correcting  his  broad  state- 
ment, “ I have  found  in  some  men,  too  simple  to  compre- 
hend ambition,  a responsive  courtesy  to  equal  Bayard. 
But  it  was  more  likely  to  be  the  ash-man,  who,  if  I draw 
back  instead  of  crowding  him  away  from  the  crossing  till 
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I pass,  will  jump  over  his  wheel  and  seizing  his  struggling 
beast  by  the  nose,  force  him  off  with,  ‘ There’s  the  whole 
of  the  road  till  yer  honor,’  than  any  one  nearer  my  own 
grade.  No — I can  not  praise  our  world  to  you.” 

“ Tell  me  more  about  your  world — do  ! ” urged  Agnes, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  moving  nearer  to  him,  in 
her  eager  curiosity.  This  unconscious  motion  made  his 
heart  throb  and  fastened  his  tongue.  Ye  gods  ! can  ye 
cut  a more  foolish  antic  than  to  construct  a fellow  of  lively 
heart  and  brain, and  end  off  by  making  him  a lawyer.?  an 
indigent  one,  as  well — so  that  he  may  not  throw  his  arms 
around  the  girl  he  loves,  but  must  sit  there  instead,  tell- 
ing over  to  her  on  his  fingers  the  reasons  why  he  can  not 
do  so. 

Agnes  still  gazed  at  him  as  he  sat  in  silence.  Here 
was  the.  moment,  a brief  time  ago  so  longed  for ; on  the 
lips  of  the  impartial  Schuyler  hung  the  truthful  elucida- 
tion of  that  bewildering  problem  Uncle,  Aunt  and  Mrs. 
Huntingdon  had  so  failed  to  clear  up. 

Here  spoke,  at  his  own  instance,  the  only  man  whose 
wisdom  sufficed  to  disentangle  the  knot  she  had  cut  with 
such  Alexander-like  impatience  by  declaring  Schuyler 
and  Schuyler’s  surroundings  the  only  good  and  true  ones. 

But  ah — the  old  eagerness — now  it  pointed  solely  to 
the  hope  that  Schuyler  might  explain  it  all  away. 

“ What  difference  is  there,  then  ? ” said  she.  “ I sup- 
pose one  has  houses,  books,  pictures ; clothes  of  course — 
everything  necessary,  I should  think,  except  that  you  don’t 
have  abundance  of  money  to  spend.” 

“ Oh,  oh  ! ” cried  Schuyler,  amazed  at  such  ignorance, 
“ and  have  you  any  idea  what  money  means  ? Do  you 
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know  it  means  everything  you  ever  had  in  your  life,  which 
you  enjoyed?  Your  education,  your  home,  your  travels, 
your  horses,  your  friends  ? ” 

“Oh,  no,  not  my  friends,  Mr.  Schuyler.” 

“Yes  it  does!”  declared  he,  almost  fiercely,  rising 
abruptly  and  walking  up  and  down  before  her.  “ One 
might  well  bear  the  rest,  if  that  were  not  true.  I thought 
as  you  do  when  I was  nineteen.  It  was  not  of  my  own 
will  that  my  eyes  were  opened.” 

Agnes  waited  a minute  or  two,  then  she  said,  earnestly, 
“ Do  you  think  you  are  capable  of  caring  for  a man  sim- 
ply for  his  personal  value  ? ” 

“Certainly  I am  not  aware  that  I ever  prized  a man’s 
friendship  on  any  other  grounds,”  returned  Schuyler  in 
wonder. 

“ Then  why  will  you  not  allow  that  there  are  other 
men  who  will  do  the  same  ? ” 

“You  are  right,”  said  he,  rebuked.  “I  must  believe 
that  there  are  such  men,  though  I have  rarely  known 
them.” 

He  threw  himself  again  upon  the  seat  beside  her. 

“ I know  there  has  been  somewhat  that  is  exceptional 
in  my  experience — I ought  perhaps  to  beware  of  drawing 
general  rules  from  it,  by  which  to  measure  all  the  world. 
But  though  you  counter-argue  me.  Miss  Condelet,  you 
may  be  sure  that  both  your  world  and  mine  would  add 
an  easy  ‘of  course,’  to  my  assertion  that  I have  rarely 
known  such  men.” 

Agnes’  eye  sparkled  ; she  blushed  with  a certain 
shame  of  memory,  as  she  called  up  what  she  had  lis- 
tened to  on  the  score  of  Schuyler. 
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“Were  it  not  for  the  gracious  kindness  of  Mr.  De  Hart 

your  friejidMr.  Huntingdon,  I might'  truthfully  say, 
I had  never  known  them — and  even  they — ” Schuyler 
paused  again  : this  time  determinedly. 

“ Oh,  say  no  more,”  cried  Agnes,  “ I know — I believe 
all  you  could  tell  me— I see  it., — but  I should  burn  with 
shame  to  hear  it  in  words.  I shall  not  blame  you  if  you 
cannot  believe — but  you — must  believe,”  she  continued 
though  with  faltering  emphasis,  “ that  I am  your  friend — • 
. after  you  have  done  your  best  to  convince  me  of  your 
worldly-worthlessness.  ” 

She  extended  her  hand  to  Schuyler  ; not  very  far,  nor 
very  warmly,  but  the  motion  was  unmistakable  ; he  took 
it  and  held  it  in  his  own. 

Now  I do  not  know  what  Schuyler  wished  at  this 
juncture  ; whether  that  Agnes  should  propose  to  resign 
her  fortune,  together  with  all  her  old  associations  and 
come  to  him — (perhaps  this  would  touch  nearest  the 
mark),  or  that  the  wheel  of  fortune  should  suddenly  over- 
set, sending  him  up  to  the  skies  and  precipitating  the  De 
Harts,  Huntingdons  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ; or 
what  other  plan  he  had  to  suggest  to  the  universe  by 
which  it  should  help  him  out  of  his  complication.  Prob- 
ably none  ; most  men’s  minds  are  analytic  rather  than 
constructive  ; but  I know  that  he  thought  himself  a very 
successful  fellow  at  self-control  that  he  did  nothing  bolder 
than  just  to  hold  the  little  hand  Agnes  gave  him. 

And  for  how  long.?  A moment,  some  one  of  my 
readers  will  say.  Perhaps  five, — possibly  half  an  hour,  a 
more  daring  one  may  suggest ; while  it  may  be  that  some 
one  among  their  number  will  insist  on  believing  that  all 
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that  golden  afternoon  they  sat  there,  not  loosing  their 
grasp  of  that  stolen  sweetness — reading  or  conjecturing 
the  secret  of  each  other’s  heart.  As  for  myself,  the  chron- 
icler, the  one  who  knows,  I am  far  too  wise  to  tell.  But 
I know  that  over  their  heads,  birds  flew  up  against  the 
blue,  twittering;  vines  clambered  and  ramped  above 
them,  swinging  down  their  many-shapen  leaves  ; tendrils 
swayed  in  the  light;  and  around. all — through  all — per- 
meated that  magical  atmosphere  that  has  its  home  where- 
ever  the  wonderful  pinaster,  true  tree  of  romance,  rears 
aloft  its  “green  island  in  the  air.” 

“ What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Schuyler  ? ” demanded 
Mrs.  De  Hart  as  that  young  man  was  announced,  the 
same  evening,  at  the  door  of  the  finest  private  salon  in  the 
Belleza.  “ I am  told  that  you  contemplate  desertion — 
have  dared  to  set  up  thinking  independently,  without 
asking  my  leave.  Is  this  the  return  you  make  for  my 
favors  ? ” 

“ It  is  true  that  I have  not  yet  had  opportunity  for  the 
formality,  but  such  insignificant  return  as  I have  been 
able  to  make  hitherto,  I can  not  doubt  will  be  very  easily 
dispensed  with.” 

“You  will  .see  that  more  attaches  to  the  formality 
than  you  feign  to  suppose,”  said  she,  smiling  graciously 
and  taking  his  arm. 

“ Let  us  walk  up  and  down.  Imprimis,  I warn  you 
that  I shall  not  consent.  And  what  can  you  be  thinking 
of  to  return  to  America  without  seeing  Verona?  Ah, 
you  must  have  the  true  Western,  the  uncivilized  spirit. 
What  seductive  antiquarian  dabbling  I had  planned  for 
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Mr.  De  Hart,  with  your  help.  You  were — are  to  be  ex- 
cused every  morning  till  one  o’clock,  or  such  time  as  I 
shall  arise  to  shine  upon  you.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  with  your  tastes  can  forego  seeing  San  Zeno — ” 

“ Where  among  other  wonderful  relics  ” threw  in  Mr. 
De  Hart,  catching  the  conversation  as  they  swept  by  him 
in  their  promenade,  “ there  is  the  original  brazen  serpent 
Moses  made ; now  looking  a little  black,  naturally,  but 
perfect,  thanks  to  the  solicitous  care  of  the  Israelites.  I 
have  it  on  George’s  authority  ; he  has  seen  it.”  (Mr.  De 
Hart,  though  since  the  Huntingdons’  arrival  he  had  un- 
consciously assumed  to  Schuyler  an  air  of  pompous  con- 
descension somewhat  difficult  to  bear,  yet  was  far  from 
wishing  to  lose  his  congenial  traveling  companion.) 

“ Do  not — Eggleston,”  was  his  wife’s  passing  rejoin- 
der, “you  interrupt.  And  not  to  speak  of  San  Fermo, 
the  two  wonderful  and  so  unlike  Santa  Marias — Ste. 
Anastasia,  etc.,  etc.  I fancied  you  roving  around  among 
the  ruins,  impersonating  one  spirit  after  another  ; a gladi- 
ator in  the  great  circus ; a general  as  you  ride  under  the 
famous  gateway ; a mighty  Scaliger,  a Paolo,  a Berengarius, 
a Pliny — perhaps  even  a Marius,  a — ” I cut  short  this 
oration,  or  rather  enumeration,  which  occupied  some 
minutes.  One  fact  was  palpable.  Mrs.  De  Hart  did  not 
need  to  defer  her  visit  beyond  to-morrow  ; she  was  fully 
prepared. 

Edel,  insincere  as  he  knew  her  interest  to  be,  and  em- 
bodied chiefly  in  the  desire  “to  have  seen  them,”  could 
not  help  the  blood  tingling  in  his  veins  with  some  of  the 
youthful,  unpreoccupied  enthusiasm  of  long  ago,  at  the 
mere  recital  of  these  names,  every  one. of  them  the  nucleus 
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of  a far-enmeshed,  well-nigh  unlimited  interest  for  him. 
The  delightful  imagination  stirred  him  of  finding  in  De 
Hart’s  company  the  actual  mundane  homes  for  innumera- 
ble facts  with  which  his  memory  was  crowded  : of  being 
a sort  of  live  ‘ Anthon’s  ’ for  Agnes  to  ask  a hundred 
classical  details  of  ; for  Agnes  would  be  sure  to  be  an  early 
riser  and  to  join  the  party.  Edel  could  not  stifle  a mo- 
mentary flutter  of  pride  as  he  reflected  that  in  one  spe- 
cialty at  least — wherever  military  operations  were  woven 
into  the  changes  of  Verona’s  history,  from  the  latest  Aus- 
trian complication  back  through  Ostro-goth  and  Cimbri 
— even  far  beyond,  to  where  the  very  origin  of  the  place 
lies  lost  in  disputed  tradition — no  Veronese  himself,  in- 
deed not  many  a savant  in  Europe  could  satisfy  her  ques- 
tions better  than  he. 

This  too  must  he  forego  ? Not  one  poor  little  triumph 
before  he  gave  everything  up,  and  forever  i 

“ What  can  you  be  thinking  of,  Mr.  Schuyler Did 
you  not  hear  my  persuasive  eloquence .?  Are  you  spelled 
at  the  thought  of  the  attractions  of  Verona  now  that  they 
fall  from  my  lips .?  ” 

“ I — certainly,”  answered  Schuyler,  recalled  to  his 
duty.  “ I was  wondering  how  one  small,  graceful  head 
could  contain  so  much.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  to  allay  the 
jealousy  of  our  sex,  that  the  lodgment  is  only  tempo- 
rary. ” 

“Naughty  flatterer!  I should  suspect  you  of  satire; 
but  that  I am  aware  you  do  not  know  how  to  use  it. 
Tell  me  that  you  will  go  at  least  as  far  as  Verona  with 
us.” 

Edel  weakened.  Surely,  he  ought  to  see  Verona. 
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There  was  no  other  city  in  Europe,  (oh,  no,)  so  well 
worth  seeing.  And  as  for  his  scruples  at  journeying 
further  with  the  party;  why,  think  of  it!  Two  matrons, 
two  maidens,  and  two  gentlemen — manifestly  such  a large 
and  mixed  company  did  not  require  of  him  any  especial 
excuse  for  continuing  with  it. 

“Come,  I will  not  hear  further  objections,  I command 
you,”  continued  Mrs.  De  Hart,  majestically,  as  if  fully 
aware  that  her  mandate  was  an  absolute  solvent  of  any 
trifling  difficulties  such  as  time,  poverty,  love  or  the  like 
might  set  in  the  way. 

And  at  this  instant  Schuyler  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw, 
in  a quiet  corner  where  its  owner  was  talking  with  George 
Huntingdon,  a little  pink  spot  rise  and  burn  on  a cheek 
nature  did  not  furnish  with  such  color  every  day.  At  the 
sight,  all  sober  reflection  upon  disparity  of  fortune,  de- 
mands of  business,  and  all  other  matters  the  world  ex- 
pressly provides  for  male  consideration,  was  sucked  in  and 
submerged  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  feeling,  of  suspecting, 
“ Perhaps  it  is  because — ” 

“ Fair  lady,  I kneel  and  kiss  my  chains,”  said  Schuyler, 
feebly  dropping  further  resistance,  and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word  upon  the  bediamonded  hand  she  extended  to 
him,  with  a gallant  impudence  she  had  at  last  made  him 
comprehend  was  the  most  agreeable  homage  he  could 
pay  her. 

A sort  of  emblematic  rendering  of  the  genuflexion  was 
accepted,  however,  in  view  of  the  number  of  people  pres- 
ent, and  Schuyler’s  decision  rapidly  published  among 
them — a proof  of  Mrs.  De  Hart’s  fascinating  power  over 
her  slave. 
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And  now  we  warn  the  reader  that  the  time  he  has 
spent  in  accompanying  Schuyler’s  struggles  through  this 
chapter  is  as  good  as  wasted  ; that  all  the  ground  the  lat- 
ter fancied  gained,  is  now  so  much  lost  ground ; in  the 
next  chapter  the  work  begins  again,  and  Arachne  shall 
spin  away  around  him  livelier  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


‘ Traverses' 

There  is  no  life  on  earth,  but  being  in  love  ! 

There  are  no  studies,  no  delights,  no  business, 

No  intercourse,  or  trade  of  sense,  or  soul — 

— Ben  JONSON.  The  New  Inn. 

So  that  to  say  truth,  as  Castilio  describes  it.  The  beginning, 
middle,  end  of  love  is  nought  else  but  sorrow,  vexation,  agony,  tor- 
ment, irksomeness,  wearisomeness.  — Burton. 

The  ‘ Hotel  of  the  Tower  of  London,’  as  the  Ver- 
onese may  with  pride  and  truth  affirm,  is  not  nearly 
so  dark,  uninhabitable,  and  ill  smelling  as  its  namesake 
in  the  far  North.  In  fact  the  lively  alliaceous  odor  that 
gives  character  to  the  street  on  which  the  former  stands 
is  far  wholesomer  than  the  reminder  of  carious  royalty 
that  oozes  from  every  corner  and  crevice  of  the  great  and 
real  Tower  of  London.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
perhaps,  or  was  in  the 'time  of  which  I write — the  ‘Torre 
di  Londra  ” was  less  uninhabitable  than  any  other  cara- 
vanserai in  Verona,  and  thither  went  our  party. 

The  ladies  usurped  at  once  every  available  apartment 
in  the  house  for  their  dressing,  dining,  sitting  and  sleep- 
ing rooms,  and  the  rooms  of  their  servants,  but  were  so 
inconvenienced  that  they  threatened  to  put  an  end  to 
archeological  studies  very  promptly  unless  the  gentlemen 
were  enough  in  earnest  to  look  up  a well-fitted  palazzo 
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for  them  and  render  them  comfortable.  The  search  for 
this  was  now  going  on  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
don, who,  luxury  being  a necessity  to  him,  felt  himself 
very  much  cramped,  though  he  was  not  such  a dandy  as 
to  frequently  remark  about  it. 

It  is  true  that  a Swiss  professor,  and  his  friends,  a 
replanted  Livonian  Count  and  Countess,  arriving  soon 
after,  made  no  complaint  of  their  accommodations,  but  then 
the  poor  creatures  had  probably  nothing  better  at  home. 

Schuyler. had  taken  his  customary  quarters,  a closet 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  but  whether  his  pillow  was  filled 
with  the  fringed  rags  that  form  so  important  an  item  in 
European  house-keeping  of  the  inferior  grade,  it  mattered 
not,  for  he  pressed  it  very  little.  It  seemed  to  him  at  the 
close  of  the  first  week  that  he  had  not  slept  since  he  came 
to  Verona.  Everything  had  been  as  different  as  possible 
from  his  anticipation.  Agnes  had  often  been  of  the  early 
exploring  party,  but  never  without  George,  who  manifestly 
expressed  by  his  actions  that  he  had  discovered  some- 
thing in  Schuyler  to  which  he  must  make  answer  by  show- 
ing that  he  claimed  Agnes  for  himself.  Edel  gathered 
from  the  attitude  of  all,  that  they  had  canvassed  his  con- 
duct since  the  afternoon  he  spent  alone  with  Agnes  in  the 
Borghese  grounds.  Mrs.  Huntingdon  had  seldom  ad- 
dressed him  since  that  occurrence  ; Mrs.  De  Hart  and 
Miss  Elbe  each,  on  the  contrary,  continually  insinuated 
that  she  expected  his  unintermitted  service.  But  Edel 
did  not  esteem  himself  much  in  the  capacity  of  general 
trainbearer.  He  still  bore  a lively  sense  of  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  De  Hart,  but  as  he  grew  intimately  acquainted  with 
her  and  saw  how  much  she  resembled  Mrs.  Huntingdon 
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in  everything  but  her  kindness  to  him,  and  that,  founded 
alas  ! on  a penchant^  humiliating  to  Edel,  with  his  old- 
fashioned  ideas — he  found  her  very  wearisome.  He  felt 
less  bitterness  towards  the  ladies  of  her  stamp  in  Linden- 
hurst who  had  denied  him  the  favor  of  their  society  ; he 
even  caught  himself  wondering  at  furtive  intervals,  what 
he  should  have  done  with  such  a boon  had  it  been  granted 
him.  And  soon  George  and  Agnes  came  no  more  to  join 
the  morning  excursions.  Uncle  explaining  that  Mr.  Hun- 
tingdon found  them  a little  heavy. 

Schuyler  was  sharply  stung  with  the  thought  of  all 
those  forenoons  “ a deux  ” — for  Agnes  was  always  an 
early  riser,  (apologizing  for  it  to  Aunt  Margaret  with  the 
plea  that  it  preserved  her  complexion)  and  Schuyler  knew 
it.  With  his  multiform  goads  and  tortures,  now  daily 
increasing,  his  position  in  the  party  grew  more  and  more 
intolerable  ; he  felt  he  should  not  be  able  to  maintain  it 
long.  He  had  now  progressed  far  past  the  point  at  which 
he  had  deemed  it  unbearable  dishonor  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a fortune-hunter,  when  he  could  have  wished  that  dear 
girl  to  surrender  anything  for  him,  beyond  the  prestige 
she  must  needs  surrender  if  she  should  accept  his  love. 
What  indeed  was  such  a squeamishness  but  mere  brutality 
that  had  crept  in  and  pretentiously  put  on  the  garb  of 
high-mindedness.?  To  be  opposed  by  her  friends  and 
criticised  by  her  friends’  friends,  was  an  experience  he 
was  rapidly  hardening  himself  to  support.  The  happiness 
of  Agnes  herself  stood  out  as  the  last  and  most  resistive 
barrier.  How  could  he  secure  it .?  how  protect  it  ? 
Should  he  forsake  his  profession  and  his  mother — attach 
himself  as  a pensioner  to  the  De  Harts  ? Was  it  from 
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Swanton  that  he  contemplated  drawing  around  his  wife 
the  congenial  associations  that  would  atone  for  all  she 
would  leave  behind  in  coming  to  him  ? Or  should  he — 
raised  up  on  her  hand — be  presented,  like  Gulliver  on  the 
palm  of  Glumdalclitch,  to  the  ladies  of  the  ‘ world  ’ of 
Lindenhurst,  who  up  to  this  time  had  ignored  his  ex- 
istence ? 

Yes  : undoubtedly  this  was  the  best  expedient ; pos- 
sessing the  superior  advantage  of  making  no  one  ridicu- 
lous but  himself. 

Schuyler  gave  a groan.  The  last  prop  fell  from  under 
his  pride.  “ My  God ! ” cried  he.  “ Give  me  only  that 
noble,  dear  girl’s  love — anything — anything  not  utterly 
dishonorable,  I will  submit  to  ! ” and  throwing  himself 
upon  that  miserable  long-neglected  little  pillow  under  the 
roof  of  the  ‘ Torre  di  Londra,’  he  slept  at  last. 

He  felt  too  shaken,  too  absorbed  to  join  Mr.  De  Hart 
the  following  morning.  He  sent  down  an  excuse  and 
after  his  cup  of  chocolate  in  the  ordinary,  strolled  out, 
between  eight  and  nine,  through  the  square  near  by,  and 
on  to  Piazza  d^Erbe.  The  white  nightcaps  were  already 
untied  and  withdrawn  from  the  market  stands ; the 
wealth  of  color  in  fruit  and  vegetables  beaming  bright  in 
the  sun  ; picturesque  women,  bronzed  in  face  and  brilliant 
in  attire,  were  carrying  away  water  in  brimming  open 
jars  from  King  Berengarius’  fountain.  Schuyler  measured 
the  length  of  the  piazza  a few  times,  now  delaying  under 
the  arcades  of  Casa  dei  Mercanti — now  at  Palazzo  Malfei 
— then  loitered  wearily  back  again  towards  the  peeling 
stuccos  and  rubble-stone  of  Volto  Barbaro.  A bare- 
headed, bare-necked  woman,  whose  handsomely  furnished 
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Stall  flanked  the  corner  tried  vainly  to  draw  his  attention 
to  her  pomegranates  and  medlars,  the  latter  now  in  their 
favorite  stage  of  more-than-maturity. 

Belle  nespole ! Ah^  che  belV  melegran' and  as 
Schuyler  did  not  look  back  she  went  on,  still  in  a 
low,  singing  voice,  dangling  her  huge  ear-pendants  of 
gold. 

“ I saw  a beautiful  stranger — she  has  the  black  braids 
of  the  South,  but  not  its  tint — beautiful,  beautiful  pome- 
granates ! She  has  lips  of  the  pomegranate,  and  she  holds 
a pomegranate  in  her  hand.” 

Schuyler  turned  sharply  around  and  went  up  to  the 
stall. 

“Which  way  did  she  go.^  ” questioned  he,  with  infan- 
tile oblivion  of  all  else  but  an  answer. 

Madama  Madalena  suddenly  perceived  she  had  over- 
done the  business,  and  wrecked  her  chances  for  a sale. 
She  sang  carelessly  away,  looking  askance  over  the  mar- 
ket-place. 

“ She  has  the  hair  of  the  South — she  goes  to  the  East 
to  meet  the  sun — to  brighten  the  sun  with  her  eyes  ! She 
carries  pomegranate- flame  upon  her  lips,  and  she  holds  a 
pomegranate  in  her  hand ! ” 

The  listener  darted  along  to  the  strange,  wonderful 
Piazza  dei  Signori,  gazed  up  the  lane  leading  to  the  hotel, 
passed  on,  glanced  around  at  the  tall  white  marble  figure 
of  Dante — then  aside,  through  the  avenue  opening  to  the 
busy,  crowded  Post — no — forward  again — yes — surely,  by 
the  Scaligers’  tomb,  her  eyes  fixed  high  upon  the  sarco- 
phagus where  Can  Grande,  Nitocris-like,  chose  an  airy  rest- 
ing place — stood  the  beautiful  stranger,  (for  there  was 
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but  one)  robed  in  some  light  fluttering  garment  and  hold- 
ing a pomegranate  in  her  hand. 

“You  here — and  alone !”  was  Schuyler’s  natural  ex- 
clamation of  wonder.  “ And  you  have  been  out  in  the 
market.” 

“Ah,  Madalena  must  have  told  you  ! Yes,  I go  every 
morning — to  furnish  her  a small  supply  of  pence  and 
poetical  inspiration.  She’s  a dear,  odd,  crazy,  old  thing.” 

Edel  took  notes.  Ah,  why  had  he  not  known  it  be- 
fore } 

“ But  you  must  not  go  alone — ” 

Agnes  laughed  gayly. 

“ This  is  not  New  York — ” 

“Now  you  are  going  to  talk  like  Aunt  Margaret.” 

“I  shall  not  leave  you  alone,”  said  Schuyler.  “But 
if  you  wish  I will  now  go  home  with  you.” 

“ No,  thank  you,  I don’t  at  all  wish — so  I suppose  I 
shall  have  to  bear  with  your  presence.”  Agnes  laughed 
high  and  clear,  like  a mocking-bird  cry  ; two  or  three 
passers-by  looked  up  at  her.  Edel  winced. 

“Well,  what  is  the  matter  } Yes — tell  ! ” 

“ I can  not  bear  those  men  to  look  at  you  ! ” 

“ Oh,  they  are  common  clay — they  are  no  matter.” 

Schuyler  winced  again. 

“ At  least  nobody  will  look  at  me  when  you  are  by — ” 
said  she,  with  a playful  pretence  of  stretching  her  neck 
and  drawing  back  far  .enough  to  look  up  at  his  high  head. 

“Yes,  I am  too  tall,  I know.” 

“Yes,  too  high  for  common  comfort  and  convenience,’ 
said  Agnes,  darting  a meaning  look  at  him,  then  frightened 
lest  he  had  understood  it  as  the  compliment  she  meant, 
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she  went  on  hurriedly,  “ I always  come  back  by  this 
church.  It  fascinates  me.  These  tombs  within  their 
high  airy  palings  are  like  nothing  else  to  me  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New.  There’s  something  weird,  other- 
worldly, floating  in  and  out  above  them.’^  She  chattered 
rapidly  on,  pouring  out  commendations,  criticisms,  in- 
formation upon  the  interior  decorations  and  architecture 
of  Santa  Maria  Antica  ; she  felt  Schuyler’s  eye  fixed  upon 
her  in  a look  she  trembled — she  knew  not  why — to  meet. 
There  seized  her  a formless,  virgin  dread  at  an  unknown 
something  an  ebb  in  the  tide  of  conversation  might 
uncover.  But  for  very  breath  she  had  needs  stop  at 
last. 

“ Yes,”  said  Schuyler,  “ you  have  profited  well  by  your 
morning  instructions.  Let  us  go  in  and  verify  a few  of 
them.” 

“ I come  here  every  morning  for  a few  hours,”  re- 
turned she,  evasively.  Schuyler  looked  narrowly  at  her. 
She  did,  indeed  ; primarily  to  escape  Mr.  Huntingdon. 
She  wished  Schuyler  to  know  it,  but  at  the  instant  she 
had  uttered  the  words,  she  stiffened  with  pride  and  fear 
lest  he  had  understood  her. 

They  passed  under  the  imposing  equestrian  statue — 
and  on  to  the  interior ; instead  of  entering  on  a tour  of 
observation  they  sank  down  upon  the  benches  near  the 
first  corner,  whose  sharp  angle  was  rounded  out  by  the 
crimson  draperies  of  a movable  confessional. 

‘‘  You  do  not  come  with  us  any  more,”  ventured  Edel. 

“ No.  This  morning  you  were  to  have  looked  up  the 
few  post-Austrian  traces  of  ‘ Dietrichsbern,’  I heard 
Uncle  say.” 
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“ Hm — yes.  What  did  you  say  is  the  reason  you  do 
not  come  with  us  ? ” 

“ I did  not  say.” 

“ Of  course  it  is  superfluous  to  ask.” 

“To  be  sure.” 

“ When  the  more  interesting  members  of  the  party  are 
in  the  house,  why,  to  be  sure,  as  you  say,  should  a young 
lady  leave  it  7 ” A pause. 

“ She  might  like  to  be  alone — sometimes.” 

Schuyler’s  eyes  flashed.  “To  avoid  Huntingdon? 
Don’t  torture  me.  Miss  Condelet ! ” 

“No,  I believe  it  was  you  who  suggested  the  torture 
this  morning — I only  proposed  staying  out  alone.” 

“Tell  me  then!  I torture  you  with  my  presence — 
Shall  I go  ? command  me — ” 

“ N— no.” 

“ It  is — consider — nine  whole  days  that  I have  not 
been  with  you — spoken  with  you — alone.” 

“ I did  not  know  you  wished  it.” 

“Why  else  am  I in  Verona?  Oh,  Agnes — you  know 
— must  long  have  known  well — what  in  vain  I have  sworn 
never  to  sp — ” 

The  crimson  curtain  of  the  confessional  swayed — a 
step  sounded,  but  Schuyler  would  have  paid  no  heed  to  the 
emerging  priest.  The  supposed  ecclesiastic,  however, 
had  no  other  exit  from  his  cul-de-sac  than  past  them  ; he 
paused  as  if  chained  to  the  spot,  and  confronted  them 
with  a countenance  of  deadly  white. 

A moment  later,  he  bowed. 

“ Ah — or  I interrupt,  perhaps,’^  assuming  not  to  have 
heard  them. 
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“ Oh,  no,  George.  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  some 
points  upon  Theodoric  in  his  legendary  capacity  as  Die- 
trich— we  but  just  now  had  him  up  for  discussion.” 

Edel  looked  at  her  in  true  masculine  incomprehension 
and  amazement.  He  could  not  fathom  her  alarm — her 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  result  of  the  moment.  He 
could  see,  in  fact,  fixedly  regarded  Huntingdon’s  blue- 
pale — tightly  closed  lips,  but  he  could  not  see  the  haughty 
stare  of  mingled  anger  and  disgust  that  petrified  his  own 
visage. 

jBy  all  means  remain.,  Mr.  Huntingdon,”  said  he, 
with  emphasis,  “ since  Miss  Condelet  so  desires  it.”  He 
would  not  allow  himself  to  consider  that  Huntingdon  had 
seen  but  two  alternatives,  and  had  chosen,  perhaps,  the 
less  dishonorable.  He  only  reflected  that  he  had  chosen 
the  least  unfavorable  for  himself — the  most  distressing 
for  Schuyler. 

“ You  do  not,  it  is  very  plain,”  sneered  George,  be- 
tween his  teeth  ; carried  away  for  once  from  his  custom- 
arily firm  moorings. 

Schuyler  would  not  answer.  The  trio  stood  still,  and 
gazed  at  each  other. 

“ I have  no  pleasure  but  that  of  Miss  Condelet,  as  you 
heard  me  remark  a few  moments  ago,”  said  Schuyler 
coolly,  after  an  interval ; the  pause  seeming  to  point  per- 
sistently at  himself. 

“ And  my  pleasure  is  to  go  home,”  stated  that  young 
lady,  seizing  promptly  the  way  of  escape.  “ Especially 
as  we  are  going  early  to  Giardino  Giusti.”  She  started 
forward.  Huntingdon  immediately  stepped  on  beside 
her,  and  collectedly  accommodated  his  walk  to  hers. 
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Schuyler  fixed  them  an  instant,  with  a glare  something 
between  polite  and  stony — bowed,  and  assuming  his  hat 
in  token  of  parting,  strolled  onward  into  the  depths  of 
the  church.  There,  once  more  uncovering  his  head,  he 
threw  himself  on  a bench  at  the  rear  of  a crowd  of  wor- 
shippers and  sat  in  the  dimness  of  his  nook,  till  long  past 
the  time  they  had  dispersed,  and  the  altar  boys  had  left 
no  longer  flickering  the  tall  candles  before  which  had 
been  celebrated — in  the  very  presence  of  three,  unheed- 
ing, tempest-torn  human  creatures — the  sublime,  historic 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

“ I am  gratified  that  you  and  Huntingdon  esteem 
each  other  so  highly,”  observed  Mr.  De  Hart  to  his  com- 
panion, as  they  drove  towards  the  city  walls  in  their  out- 
ward quest  of  ‘battle-fields.’  “He  is  an  admirable 
young  man.  Not  easily  matched  in  these  days — not 
easily  matched.” 

“Yes,”  echoed  Edel,  “I  have  long  admired  him 
heartily.”  He  had  had  time  for  reflection,  since  yester- 
day ; time  to  allay  his  frank  anger,  and  to  decide  that  he 
could  not  resent  George’s  conduct  in  a man  whose  ex- 
cuse was  that  he  was  wholly  and  devotedly  in  love  with 
Agnes  Condelet. 

“ I don’t  mind  saying  to  you — ” De  Hart  stopped  and 
fingered  a little  relief  of  the  Amphitheatre  he  had  just 
picked  up  from  a vagrant  young  merchant ; a pretty  thing, 
cut  on  the  actual  red  stone  of  the  theatre  itself. 

Schuyler  faced  about  at  this  pointed  pause,  and  re- 
garded him. 

“ I don’t  mind  saying,”  he  continued,  “ since  you  have 
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been  with  us  so  long ; his  classmate  also — that  we  look 
upon  him  as  a son.” 

“ Ah,”  said  Edel,  equivocally, 

“ For  Miss  Condelet  stands  to  us  in  heart  and  in  law, 
as  a daughter.” 

Mr.  De  Hart  had  for  some  days  felt  his  uneasiness  on 
Schuyler’s  score  increasing.  He  had  become  attached 
to  the  young  man  and  had  resolved  to  warn  him  in  time. 

He  read  now,  in  Schuyler’s  purple  lips  and  contracting 
eyelids,  that  his  precaution  had  come  too  late.  Never 
mind  ; he  must  make  a finish  of  it,  all  the  more  surely. 

“ As  soon  as  we  are  settled  in  Florence,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  be  no  further  delay ; my  niece  has  always 
indulged  a fancy  for  marrying  abroad.” 

He  turned  away  and  did  not  look  at  Schuyler’s  face 
as  he  plunged  in  the  lancet.  The  silence  that  followed 
convinced  him  he  had  done  his  duty.  Schuyler  was 
struck  dumb — he  did  not  even  essay  the  pretence  of  a 
reply.  On  their  return  to  the  hotel,  which  Mr.  De  Hart 
was  compassionate  enough  to  bring  about  not  long  after, 
Schuyler  retired  to  his  room,  nor  was  he  seen  again  during 
the  day. 

Oh,  what  a revelation  had  lightened  in  those  sentences  ! 
As  Schuyler  sat  in  his  chair  and  did  not  move  for  hours, 
he  blushed  before  himself  like  a girl  for  the  delusion  he 
had  been  entertaining.  Wave  after  wave  of  red  rushed 
up  to  his  temples  and  slowly  drew  back  to  rise  again  ; 
renewed,  irresistible  and  wearing  as  the  tide  upon  the 
beach.  Through  all  his  hesitations,  the  belief  that  Agnes 
cared  or  could  care  for  him  had  led  him  on  ; it  had  been 
foundation,  pillar  and  clere-story  to  all  his  considerations 
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or  his  sharp  common-sense  would  have  put  a period  to 
our  history  long  ago,  and  turned  his  own  face  westward. 
And  now — to  think  that  he  had  been  at  once  so  bold  and 
so  blind  : that  he  had  interpreted  as  personal  preference, 
what  was  but  the  frank  friendliness  of  a young  lady  whose 
understood  position  as  promised  bride  left  her  free  of 
conventional  restriction  that  might  otherwise  hedge  her 
about.  And  George’s  quiet — before  they  left  Rome  scarce- 
ly remarked — attention  was  the  unruffled  calm  of  secure 
happiness  ! 

Schuyler  had  suffered  much  in  his  young  life,  but 
perhaps  the  humiliation  of  this  morning  cut  into  him  more 
deeply  than  anything  yet.  He  poured  out  a scalding 
wrath  on  Destiny,  that  indeed  his  whole  life  long  had  re- 
fused to  do  him  so  much  honor  as  to  strike  him  straight 
through  the  heart  with  her  shortsword  and  let  him  bleed 
his  life-stream  away  in  one  noble,  martyred  outflow  ; but 
with  Inquisitorial  malice  had  pierced  him  again  and  again 
with  unmortal  arrows,  tipped  with  the  most  rankling,  swell- 
ing poison  of  mortification — yea — ridicule.  Even  in  the 
Paestum  encounter — so  recalled  Edel — as  if  jealous  of  his 
well-nigh  clinched  grasp  upon  manly  valor  she  had  not 
suffered  him  to  shed  a drop  of  blood  for  his  worshipped 
mistress,  but  ironically  snatched  away  the  enemy  in  the 
very  moment  of  crisis.  “ Futile,  absurd,  incongruous,” 
seemed  to  be  stamped  upon  all  his  longings — all  his  en- 
deavors. His  rage  of  yesterday  at  George,  whose  action 
was  meant  to  spare  him  the  grief  of  a refusal.  His  mis- 
interpretation of  Agnes’  words — so  little  consonant  with 
her  previous  behavior.  (For  Schuyler  did  not  compre- 
hend that  woman,  compassionately  ardent  to  wipe  from 
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her  lover’s  consciousness  his  poverty,  lack  of  birth, 
maimed  or  crippled  physical  frame,  perhaps — becomes  at 
the  mere  mention  of  his  rival  from  his  lips  a tricksy,  un- 
tamable queen.) 

But  the  day  waned — Schuyler  stemmed  at  last  his  mor- 
tification and  self-scorn. 

' “It  is  far  worse  to  be  than  to  seem  ridiculous,”  said 
he,  “and  a man  is  never  genuinely  it  but  when  he  is 
thinking  about  himself — as  I have  been  this  afternoon — 
thinking  how  he  has  appeared.  If  she  is  happy,  I will  ask 
no  more  forever  of  the  world,  but  go  quietly  to  my  work 
in  America.  If  she — ” here  there  stole  back  and  insinua- 
ted themselves  into  his  mind  how  many  glances — how 
many  words — “Agnes  — Agnes,”  he  cried — “can  it  be 
that  you  do  not  care  for — that  you  only  compassionate 
me.^  ” 

He  fell  to  reflecting  on  De  Hart’s  language.  “ De- 
lay ” — there  had  been  some  delay,  then — and  of  what 
character  1 Or  was  the  word  a mere  twist  of  the  sentence  ? 
He  should  have  had  presence  of  mind  to'ask  if  it  were  a 
positive  engagement,  on  which  he  might  offer  Mr.  De 
Hart  his  congratulations.  No,  he  exulted  even  over  this 
film  of  uncertainty  he  discerned  in  the  phrase.  He  turned 
the  words  over  and  over  again,  and  clung  to  his  straw  of 
hope.  His  lover’s  divination  went  very  near  to  the  heart 
of  the  secret  at  last.  To-morrow — to-morrow  morning — 
when  he  should  wear  less  traces  of  to-day’s  upheaval — a 
firmer  tongue — less  trembling  hands — neither  shame-fa- 
cedness,  nor  innuendo,  nor  lack  of  opportunity,  should  be 
suffered  to  stand  longer  in  the  way  of  clear,  direct  expli- 
cation. 
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Strong  in  the  ease  the  adoption  of  any  resolution 
affords  while  fresh,  he  rose  and  was  preparing  to  go  out 
for  a brief  stroll,  when  there  came  a knock  at  the  door. 

A servant  brought  in  a message  from  the  ladies,  ask- 
ing if  they  might  expect  him  to  join  them  ; they  were 
going  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  banker’s ; it  was  now 
eight  o’clock. 

“ At  the  ban*ker’s  ? ” queried  Edel  to  himself,  “ what 
new  escajDade  is  this  ? ” 

“ N — no,”  said  he,  aloud — then,  rapidly.  “ Who  gave 
you  the  commission  ? ” 

“ Miss  Condelet,  sir,  told  me  the  ladies  would  like  to 
know  if  you  would  attend  them — they  are  all  going.” 

“Say  that  I will  be  down  directly,”  and  he  soon  fol- 
lowed in  person. 

But  we,  meanwhile,  must  go  back  a few  hours,  to  see 
what  the  ladies  have  in  mind. 

“ What  do  you  think,  Madge } ” said  Mrs.  Huntingdon, 
with  a half-amused,  half-exasperated  look,  entering  with 
a sweep  the  former’s  parlor,  and  displaying  some  en- 
velopes before  the  three  ladies  there  assembled. 

“Young  Braletti,  the  banker’s  son,  has  come  over  in 
person  with  some  cards  from  his  mother  and  wants  us  to 
consent  to  go  there  this  evening,” 

“ What  do  I think } I don’t  know  that  I take  the 
trouble  to  think  at  all,”  returned  Mrs.  De  Hart  with 
languid  scorn. 

“ Oh  mamma ! ” screamed  Miss  Ellie  Huntingdon, 
“you’ll  let  us  go  } mamma,  do  ! do  ! If  you  knew 

what  a love  of  a fellow  he  is,  with  such  black  eyes,  and 
olive  complexion,  and  a nose — (here  was  intercalated  a 
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rapturous  sigh,)  Just  heavenly — nothing  less ! And  oh, 
he’s  so  lonely  here ; there’s  a perfect  stagnation  of  society 
in  Verona,  he  says.” 

“ What  ? ” exclaimed  the  three  ladies,  simultaneously 
transfixed  with  amazement. 

“ I forgot  to  tell  you  when  I gave  you  the  letters  yes- 
terday, that  he  made  an  excuse  to  come  with  them.  It 
was  while  you  were  gone  to  the  garden.  I thought  it 
would  relieve  my  headache  to  dress  and  see  what  sort  of 
person  he  was.” 

“ Of  course  he  staid  till  he  heard  us  drive  up,”  slurred 
Mrs.  De  Hart.  “ You  have  enough  on  your  hands  with 
that  girl,  Mallie.” 

“It  was  not  more  than  two  hours,”  defended  Ellie. 
“ It  seemed  very  short,  anyway  (rolling  her  eyes  in  charm- 
ing self-conscious  obliquity).  Tease  her,  Agnes  ! Mam- 
ma, you  will  take  me,  please  ! ” 

“ I should  like  the  variety  of  going,  I confess,”  helped 
Agnes,  laughing. 

' “ Well,  Madge,  why  need  you  care,  for  once.  Let  the 
girls  have  the  fun.” 

“ I’m  sure  I need  not  care  if  you  don’t.  I shall  not 
feel  obliged  to  speak  to  any  of  them,”  returned  Aunt 
Madge,  who,  since  her  husband  had  condemned  her  \o 
live  at  the  end  of  the  world  half  the  year,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  yield  to  Mallie’s  judgment  upon  any  cloudy 
social  point. 

“ Oh,  we’re  going,  we’re  going  ! ” cried  Ellie,  and 
would  have  covered  her  mother  with  kisses  ; but  the  latter 
promptly  declined  that  form  of  gratitude. 

“ Wouldn’t  it  be  romantic  to  marry  an  Italian  and  have 
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a palace  with  balconies  overhanging  the  Adige  ? Oh,  the 
blue,  the  blu-u-ue  Adige  ! ” sang  she,  looking  pensively  at 
her  reflection  in  the  mirror. 

“ Elise,”  reprimanded  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  “if  I hear 
such  ideas  expressed,  you  will  not  go  at  all ; amuse  your- 
self all  you  like,  but  understand — no  nonsense  is  to  come 
of  it.” 

“ He  is  monstrously  rich,  mamma.  I asked  the  maitre 
d’hotel  about  him.” 

Agnes  looked  up  in  disgust. 

you  absurd  child?” 

“ Why,  who  should  know  better  than  he  ? ” returned 
Elbe,  innocently. 

“ Why  does  he  languish  here  in  Verona,  then  ? ” asked 
Mrs.  De  Hart’s  sarcastic  voice. 

“ Oh,  you  see  the  money  is  the  trouble.  He  can  not 
go  away  until  his  father  dies,  because  the  fortune  is  all 
his,  and  he  expects  his  son  to  keep  up  the  business  here. 
Of  course  he  will,  for  a time^  but  he  will  take  his  wife  to 
Paris  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  his  own  master.” 

“ Upon  my  word,”  said  Agnes,  “you  have  progressed 
rapidly  for  the  first  interview.” 

“ I thought  it  was  as  well  to  know  his  intentions  at 
once,”  answered  Ellie  with  perfect  gravity. 

The  elder  ladies  laughed  aloud  at  this  caricature  of 
their  life  and  manners  though  neither  of  them  felt  its  true 
depth. 

“ The  young  man  must  take  care  of  himself,  of 
course,”  remarked  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  “ but  see  to  it,  Elise, 
that  I have  no  actual  absurdity  on  your  part  to  settle.  I 
suppose  he  is  waiting  yet,  to  know  if  we  will  accept.” 
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“ In  our  salon,  mamma  ! And  I can’t  get  through  to 
the  dressing-room.  What  have  you  got,  Agnes  1 ” and 
she  rushed  up  and  down  Agnes’  room,  tearing  open 
drawers  and  etuis  in  her  search. 

‘‘Just  something  for  my  hair.  Mrs.  De  Hart,  can’t  I 
have  some  of  your  things.?  Agnes’  colors  don’t  suit 
me.” 

Agnes  carefully  decked  her  out  in  some  rose-colored 
treasures  of  her  aunt’s,  which  toned  well  with  her  sweet 
blonde  face  and  floating,  downy  clouds  of  ash-colored  hair. 

“ Am  I pretty,  Agnes?  ” said  she,  surveying  the  result 
in  the  dressing  glass. 

“ Yes,  you  are — very  pretty,”  said  Agnes,  honestly  ; 
she  could  not  help  adding, 

“ Don’t  be  too  pretty,  Ellie  dear!  don’t  hurt  this  young 
man,  just  for  a few  days’  amusement.  If  he  is  amiable, 
and  lonely,  as  you  say  he  is,  don’t  hurt  him  ; you  know 
you  can’t  possibly  want  anything  of  him.” 

“ Don’t  bother  me,  Agnes,”  said  she,  with  impatience, 
“you  had  better  look  at  you  are  doing,  yourself y* 

and  casting  back  a look,  half  annoyance,  half  comical 
friendly  understanding,  vanished  from  the  room  in  the 
wake  of  her  mother. 

The  hours  that  flew  so  delightfully  for  Ellie  and  her 
fervent-hearted  Italian,  dragged  slowly  over  Agnes’  head 
as  she  sat  alone  in  her  room,  with  locked  doors,  “ looking 
at  what  she  was  doing.”  That  careless  taunting  reply  of 
Elbe’s  had  pierced  her  consciousness;  she  resolved  not  to 
stir  from  her  solitude  till  she  had  made  search  of  herself. 
Though  hitherto  disinclined  to  examine  her  feelings  to- 
wards Schuyler,  she  was  not  the  one  to  shrink  from  in- 
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vestigation  at  the  instance  of  bashfulness  or  shame,  when 
the  call  of  modesty  or  truth  sounded  from  the  other  side. 

Elbe’s  little  thrust  of  belief  that  Agnes’  relations  with 
Schuyler  stood  on  a similar  footing  to  her  own  flirtation 
with  the  Italian,  fired  her  with  anger  and  disgust.  If  the 
consciousness  of  her  love  had  been  somewhat  confused 
up  to  this  time,  now  it  stood  clear,  distinct  enough.  She 
loved  Edel  Schuyler;  she  knew  now  what  love  is;  that  it 
is  such  as  compels  if  need  be  to  forsake,  not  merely  for- 
tune and  friends,  but  fire,  food,  shelter,  everything  that 
preserves  this  human  frame,  to  go,  answering  the  call  of 
its  beloved. 

“That  grand, .noble  fellow,”  cried  she,  “that  anyone 
could  think  of  mocking  at  him!  I feel  as  if  I had  been 
demeaned,  debased  together  with  him!  But  it  shall  not  be 
again!  I love  him — I should  wish  to  be  his  wife!  ” 

She  swept  up  and  down  the  room  with  imperial  pride 
in  the  confession.  Her  cheeks  glowed  with  the  glory  of 
the  sentiment.  “ Whether  he  loved  me  or  not  it  would 
be  all  alike!  I should  be  ashamed  to  know  such  a man 
and  not  love  him!  ” 

She  reviewed  her  conduct  of  yesterday.  It  did  not 
please  her.  “Coquettish,  unworthy,”  she  criticised.  She 
flew  back  to  their  last  unrestrained  interview  in  Rome ; 
where  under  the  Borghese  shadows  she  had  asked  him — 
he  had  told — about  his  early  home  and  life;  relating  with 
such  unsparing  fidelity  as  startled  Agnes.  He  passed  on 
and  rehearsed  his  later  history  and  ended  with  an  un- 
varnished statement  of  his  position  and  hopes  in  Linden- 
hurst. She  remembered  with  approval  that  she  had 
shown  the  interest  and  sympathy  she  felt;  that  Schuyler 
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had  grown  grander  to  her,  contrasted  with  the  pettiness 
of  his  circumstances,  as  a pine  tree  would  show  you  its 
real  size,  should  you  try  to  set  it  in  your  humble  parlor. 
She  recalled  with  glee  certain  sharp,  derisive  criticisms  she 
had  interjected  upon  the  absurd  little  microcosm  of  Lin- 
denhurst— well  fitted  to  stimulate  fresh  hope  in  Schuyler’s 
heart.  But  no — perhaps  they  had  had  the  opposite  effect 
— to  show  him  she  could  never  be  happy  there. — “Yes, 
that  he  must  have  meant — that  his  pride  would  not  allow 
him-  to  marry  a woman  who  could  not  descend  to  his  sta- 
tion and  be  content  with  it.  Yes,  he  must  have  meant 
that  I could  not — would  not  do  it.  And  I — I answered 
him  that  I would  not — that  I was  not  given  to  making 
sacrifices.”  She  resol-ved  that  when  they  talked  together 
again,  he  should  know  that  the  women  Agnes  Condelet 
most  admired  were  they  who  gave  up  all  for  love.  When 
Agnes  had  determined  on  this,  she  felt  as  light  and  happy 
as  a bird,  and  flew  to  and  fro  making  her  preparations  for 
the  evening. 

But  where  was  Schuyler  7 She  had  not  seen  him  to- 
day. In  his  own  chamber,  she  conjectured,  reflecting 
upon  the  millions  which  Miss  Ellie  explained  to  him  en- 
cumbered Miss  Condelet’s  hand.  So  the  little  witch  had 
confessed.  “ I suggested  to  him  delicately,”  averred  she, 
“ that  he  might  as  well  be  flirting  with  me,  as  paying  court 
to  Agnes  Condelet,  who  was  not  for  such  as  him,  but,  oh ! 
he’s  a stupid  ! ” 

Summoning  a servant  of  Mr.  De  Hart’s,  Agnes  dis- 
patched the  message  to  Schuyler,  and  the  entire  party,  not 
far  from  nine  o’clock,  arrived  at  the  banker’s. 

The  great  inner  court  had  been  thoroughly  swept  for 
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the  occasion  ; as  flattering  a concession,  probably,  as  could 
be  made  to  the  prejudices  of  the  foreigner.  Tall  shrubs 
of  oleander  and  orange  completely  concealed  the  walls  of 
the  lower  story  and  enshrouded  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  apartments  of  the  family.  There  was  no  unusual  dis- 
position of'  the  rooms  and  galleries  ; the  roof,  however, 
though  it  was  already  growing  cool  in  Verona,  had  been 
decorated  with  plants  and  thrown  open  for  promenade 
after  the  fashion  of  the  more  southerly  cities  of  Italy. 

Mrs.  De  Hart  kept  good  her  threat  that  she  would 
not  condescend  to  the  female  portion  of  the  Braletti 
household.  She  playfully  intimated  to  the  hopeful  banker 
that  his  wife's  portrait  in  the  gallery  would  be  superiorly 
interesting,  and  critically  remarked  upon  its  likeness,  as 
swinging  grandly  along  upon  the  arm  of  Schuyler  she 
compared  it  closely  with  the  original. 

Signora  Braletti  was  receiving  a small,  but  sufficiently 
varied  assemblage  of  guests:  a few  Veronese  of  more  or 
less  distinction  ; a half  dozen  straggling  Gauls  and  Brit- 
ons ; a handful  of  American  travelers,  among  whom  the 
party  from  the  Torre  di  Londra  recognized,  with  greatest 
surprise  and  pleasure,  Mr.  Mountenay  Peyton,  of  Balti- 
more, eldest  child  and  only  son  of  Madge  and  Mallie's 
old  friend  Catherine  Mountenay,  or  rather  of  Mrs.  Marsh 
Peyton. 

There  was  an  engrossing  rush  and  overflow  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  for  a time,  but  during  it  all  Hunting- 
don did  not  quit  the  side  of  Agnes,  whom  he  had  appro- 
priated earlier  in  the  evening.  Miss  Ellie  too,  though 
she  tossed  her  little  head  defiantly  and  anon  coaxingly  at 
Peyton,  fell  back  soon  to  the  more  magnetic  charm  of  the 
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handsome  and  now  deeply  enamored  Braletti.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  De  Hart  and  the  elder  ladies,  bored  with  the 
gallery,  repaired  under  convoy  of  their  host  to  rest  in  a 
smaller  and  more  luxurious  apartment,  where  refresh- 
ments were  served  to  them  in  privacy,  to  be  partaken  of 
at  their  leisure.  Schuyler  and  Peyton,  thus  left  behind, 
seemed  destined  to  entertain  each  other. 

The  Baltimorean,  a slim,  elegant,  blondish  youth  of 
twenty  or  upwards,  Schuyler  would  have  thought  suffi- 
ciently described,  across  the  room,  as  a gentleman  who 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  tailor ; but  during 
the  exchange  of  a few  sentences,  Mr.  Peyton  set  forth  that 
his  silken  moustache,  his  slenderly  poised  head,  a trifle 
flattened  on  the  crown,  were  but  feeble  exponents  of  a 
traveler  who  had  “ seen  many  men  and  learned  their  man- 
ners.” 

He  aired  easily  a piquant  mixture  of  ripe  cynicism 
with  a still  youthfully  eager.  Sybaritic  appreciation  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  that  would  have  been  very  amusing  to 
his  elder,  had  his  heart  been  less  burdened  than  it  was. 
Finding  in  Schuyler  . a rather  silent,  perhaps  awed  listener, 
he  clung  to  his  audience,  and  shortly  exclaimed, 

“ Come  out  here  and  have  a cigar,  Schuyler  ! It’s 
stupid  enough  of  Braletti  to  ask  us  here  and  not  have 
more  girls  about,”  and  he  stepped  out  into  a passage  of 
some  width,  glassed  in  on  both  sides,  the  open  windows 
at  the  back  sheltered  by  a row  of  rich  pomegranate  trees, 
now  in  full  bearing  and  thrusting  in  their  flame-colored 
globes  to  temptingly  brush  against  the  hand  of  the  passer- 
by. Its  opposite  side  was  hung  with  heavy  curtains, 
which,  drawn  aside,  afforded  full  view  of  the  picture  gal- 
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lery  whose  entire  length  it  adjoined.  The  larger  share 
of  the  company  still  seemed  to  find  the  latter  the  most 
attractive  place  for  promenading:  Huntingdon,  among 
them,  walked  untiringly  back  and  forth  with  Agnes,  halt- 
ing occasionally  to  glance  at  or  criticise  a painting. 

Young  Braletti,  apparently,  was  engaged  in  careful  ex- 
planation to  Miss  Huntingdon  of  each  masterpiece  in  the 
paternal  collection  : a nearer  hearing,  nevertheless,  might 
have  disclosed  that  there  was  no  especial  variation  in  the 
subject  as  they  tardily  moved  from  canvas  to  canvas. 

Under  this  rather  wearing  ?tudy  he  had  induced  her 
to  take  the  support  of  his  arm  and  in  such  dangerous 
proximity  his  warm,  southern  heart  was  already  all  aflame. 
His  dark  eye  languished  and  glowed ; his  arm,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  the  glassed-gallery,  visibly  trembled.  Miss 
Elbe,  in  fact,  was  sparing  him  none  of  her  fascinations  ; 
every  dart  from  her  lambent  eyes  was  so  aimed  that  it 
struck  inside  the  ring  ; her  floating  mists  of  blonde  hair 
waved  across  his  vision  like  delusive,  billowy,  cherub- 
hiding clouds  of  Paradise.  He  already  found  the  air  of 
the  gallery  too  close  for  the  confessions  that  trembled  on 
his  lips ; he  was  explaining  to  Ellie  the  charming  way  in 
which  all  Naples  promenades  its  roofs.  The  little  witch 
was  all  the  more  incited  to  mischief  that  Mounty  Peyton 
was  looking  on — perhaps  she  thought,  too,  that  she  would 
like  Schuyler  to  see  how  easy  it  was  for  other  men  to  fall 
in  love  with  her,  for  that  great  giant  had  unintentionally 
come  the  nearest  ever  man  had  yet,  to  creating  a genuine 
fancy  in  her  flighty  little  heart. 

“ They  are  a splendid  couple.  Miss  Condelet  and 
Huntingdon,”  said  Peyton,  with  an  indolent  wag  of  his 
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forefinger  in  the  direction  of  the  promenaders,  when  he 
had  made  two  or  three  lengths  of  the  gallery  and  his  cigar  ^ 
was  well  alight.  “ Hunt’s  not  over  handsome,  but  he’s 
got  a fine  presence,  which  is  much  better,  and  she’s 
enough  too  handsome  to  balance  it,  as  a blind  man  can 
see.” 

“ They  are  old  friends  of  yours,”  remarked  Schuyler, 
finding  himself  called  on  to  say  something. 

“ He  is  six  or  seven  years  my  senior,  but  our  families 
are  born  friends.  You  know  him,  it  seems,”  casting  a 
scrutinizing  look  at  Schuyler  which  distinctly  said  “ I 
never  heard  him  speak  of  you.” 

“I  knew  him  at  the  University.  Not  intimately,  he 
was  wuth  his  own  set.  But  enough  to  think  that  he  was 
an  admirable  fellow.” 

“ Ha ! he  has  an  admirable  fortune,  though ! im- 
mense ; wish  I were  half  as  lucky.  She’s  rich  enough, 
too.  Smashing  estate  she’ll  have  from  her  uncle,  and  the 
De  Hart  property  on  the  other  side  she  comes  in  for  as 
well ; aunt  was  a De  Hart ; Baltimore  ; the  regular  line. 
Fine  match  indeed,  Schuyler  ! I believe  the  old  ladies 
mean  to  make  a finish  of  it  this  winter — been  going  on 
five  years  now  or  more.  That’s  their  idea  in  bringing 
them  abroad  together,  Mrs.  Peyton  says,”  for  by  this 
name  the  elegant  Mountenay  always  respectfully  men- 
tioned his  mother. 

“ They  are  not  personally  inclined  to  it  then Schuy- 
ler tried  to  repress  this  question  but  it  was  impossible. 

“Well,  of  course  the  older  ones  made  it  up  in  the  first 
place,  but  Hunt’s  clean  daft  about  her  now  ; in  fact  I 
well  nigh  believe  he’d  marry  her  if  she  hadn’t  a cent.” 
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“ I have  no  doubt  of  it,”  said  Schuyler,  “he  has  fine 
qualities.” 

“ It’s  the  only  weak  spot  in  him,”  excepted  Peyton, 
coolly,  knocking  off  his  ash  upon  a pomegranate. 
“ But  she — I don’t  know  what  there  is  about  her  (puff) — 
uncertain  girl — somehow.  I shouldn’t  want  to  stake  my 
money  on  her.  She’s  just  as  likely  as  not  (puff) — to  bolt 
the  last  minute.  There’s  Ellie  Huntingdon  now,”  (and 
at  approaching  this  august  subject  Peyton  reverently 
removed  the  cigar  entirely)  “ as  different  as  can  be.  Just 
look  at  what  a high  hand  she’s  carrying  off  with  that 
Braletti.  In  a month  from  now  she’ll  forget  she’s  ever 
seen  him,  and  likely  before  that  he’ll  blow  his  brains  out 
— these  Italians  are  absurd.  But  I am  sorry  for  him. 
He’s  a rather  good-looking  youth,  if  he  weren’t  so  simple.” 

“On  the  contrary,”  said  Schuyler,  “he  is  unusually 
intelligent.  He  was  out  with  us  somewhat,  last  week,  in 
the  mornings.  He’s  not  merely  cultivated,  he’s  capable.” 

“ Pooh,”  said  the  unheeding  Peyton.  “ Any  fellow  is 
simple  who  can’t  see  through  a girl  better  than  that,” 
pointing  to  the  pair  ascending  the  grand  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  house. 

“ They  are  going  to  gaze  at  the  stars  now,  and  he  is 
going  to  declare  his  passion,  and  after  a protracted  ses- 
sion of  that — when  the  flame  begins  to  get  snuffy,  she’ll 
clear  it  up  again  by  confessing  at  last  that  she  loves  him. 
Then  she’ll  pull  out  two  or  three  of  her  blonde  hairs  for 
him  before  his  eyes,  and  then  he’ll  fall  upon  his  knees 
again  in  horror  at  the  sacrilege  and  kiss  her  hand  to  take 
away  the  pain.” 

Schuyler  could  not  help  laughing  as  this  was  recited, 
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set  off  with  appropriate  gestures  at  each  point,  while 
Peyton’s  cigar,  laid  down  to  cool,  threatened  extinction. 
He  took  it  up  again,  and  concluded.  “ I know  it  all, 
just  as  well  as  if  I saw  it,  but,  as  I started  to  say,  when  it 
comes  to  settling  for  life.,  she’ll  do  as  her  mother  tells  her, 
and  that's  what  I call  a girl  that  can  be  depended  on. 
She’s  a Pue  altogether,  good  Baltimore  blood,  and  that 
never  goes  very  far  astray.” 

“ I hope  it  is  not  offensive  to  draw  from  your  eulogy,” 
said  Schuyler,  “ that  you  are  inclined  to  the  young  lady 
yourself.” 

“ Oh,  as  to  that,”  returned  Peyton,  indifferently,  “ I 
believe  Mrs.  Peyton  has  had  her  in  mind  for  me.  I’m 
told  I’m  everything  that’s  desirable  if  my  pile  were  only 
a little  heavier.  But  there’s  so  much  new,  bad  blood 
crept  in  among  the  money-bags  in  New  York,  it’s  like 
enough  they  have  to  take  me.  I really  don’t  know  how 
the  ladies  will  finally  arrange  between  them.  Pm  in  no 
hurry.  Still — I shouldn’t  mind  having  her,  I’m  willing  to 
allow,”  added  he,  after  a pause. 

A faint  breath  of  music  floated  down  from  the  roof 
and  through  the  green  pomegranate  branches  into  the 
open  gallery. 

“ Ah  ! he  hasn’t  begun  yet,”  exclaimed  Peyton.  “ He’s 
going  to  argue  with  a few  accomplishments  first.  Che 
rosignuolo  ! Fsench,  too,  upon  my  word  ! ” 

It  was  an  impassioned  chanson  by  De  Vigny,  relic, 
perhaps,  of  his  own  youth,  before  he  smoothed  himself 
and  his  verses  to  the  Academic  level. 

The  young  man’s  accent,  far  from  being  the  common 
wide-mouthed  Italian,  was  so  perfect  that  it  did  not  ob- 
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scure  a word,  yet  softened  the  Gallic  sharpness  like  a 


beautiful  veil  over  a too  brilliant 


promenaders  stopped  and  listened. 


“ Viens  sur  la  mer,  jeiine  fille, 

Sois  sans  effroi ; 

Viens  sans  tresor,  sans  famille, 
Seule  avec  moi. 

Mon  bateau  sur  les  eaux  brille, 
Voi  ses  mats,  voi 
Ses  pavilions  et  sa  quille, 

Ce  n’est  rien  qu’une  coquille, 
Mais  j’y  suis  roi. 

Pour  I’esclave  ou  fit  la  terre 
O ma  beaute  ! 

Mais  pour  I’homme  libre,  austere, 
L’  immensite. 

Les  flots  savent  un  mystere 

De  volupte  : • 

Leur  soupir  involontaire 
Veut  dire  ; amour  solitaire 
Et  liberte.” 


Schuyler  edged  slowly  away  from  his  companion. 
With  all  his  preoccupation,  the  penetrating,  voluptuous 
utterance  of  the  Italian  pressed  powerfully  upon  a chord 
which  doubtless  is  woven  into  the  depths  of  every  man’s 
nature,  but  in  the  best — nay — in  the  most  favored  of 
them,  often  slumbers  through  life.  I know  not  what 
delirious  visions  coursed  through  him  for  a time. 

Peyton’s  sneer  smote  sharply  and  wholesomely  across 
them. 

“ Comic  ! ” said  he,  that  the  most  practical  girls  are 
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the  ones  who  enjoy  that  kind  of  excitement  the  best. 
Just  at  this  crisis  she  is  weeping  gently — I fancy. 

‘*Not  that  I mean  she’d  take  him,  anyway;  but — 
Lord  ! the  distance  to  travel  between  her  not  taking  him, 
as  things  are  now,  and  her  not  taking  him  if  one  or  both 
had  to  leave  their  fortune  to  do  it,  a la  the  people  in  the 
song,  and  start  off  on  a bridal  tour  to — immensity,  wasn’t 
it  ? — or  in  that  vicinity — without  any  funds  ! 

“ 0-o-o-o-h  ! ” Peyton’s  last  exclamation  went  loop- 
ing way  up  among  the  head  notes,  like  a rocket  on  its 
reversed  parabola,  and  broke  suddenly,  as  it  met  the  ever- 
recurrent  masculine  period — a re-inserted  cigar. 

Schuyler  did  not — could  not,  reply.  The  taste  of  that 
Sodom-apple,  called  the  world,  was  very  strong  in  his 
mouth  just  then,  and  at  its  very  core  his  teeth  gnashed 
upon  the  stony  moral  that,  in  years  more  or  less,  (so 
Schuyler  firmly  believed,  and  perhaps  I may  premise 
that  he  forecasted  correctly,)  Mr.  Mountenay  Peyton 
would  marry  the  young  lady  upstairs.  The  evening 
wore  gradually  away.  Peyton,  resolved  not  to  bore  him- 
self with  the  people  inside,  clung  to  the  glassed  gallery 
and  his  cigars,  Schuyler  bearing  him  company,  hoping 
momently  a return  to  the  subject  which  engrossed  all  his 
own  thoughts.  But  the  broken  talk  that  followed  was 
rather  a series  of  addresses,  of  more  or  less  duration, 
chiefly  pertinent  to  illustrate  the  career  and  personnel  of 
Mr.  Mountenay  Peyton.  The  latter  did  not  even  graze 
the  longed-for  topic,  till  at  a movement  within,  indicating 
that  the  concourse  was  breaking  up,  he  exclaimed,  “ We’d 
better  go,  Schuyler,  I’m  going  to  change  over  to  your 
place  to  -night.  There’s  Hunt  taking  Miss  Condelet  out 
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to  the  dressing-room  already.  Ah,  a fine  match,  Schuy- 
ler ! ” added  he  unwarily,  for  a more  prolonged  study  of 
Mr.  Peyton  revealed  that  he  was  a trifle  given  to  repeti- 
tion when  he  had  once  made  sure  of  a valuable  utter- 
ance. 

“ Indeed  — I scarcely  gathered  from  your  remarks 
there  was  a positive  engagement  between  them,”  Schuyler 
said. 

Alas,  it  was  impossible  to  freight  this  ill-timed,  ill- 
framed inquiry  with  all  the  indifference  it  should  have 
borne.  Peyton  surveyed  his  interlocutor  sharply.  “ So 
ho ! that’s  his  position  in  the  company,  is  it  1 What  is  he 
meddling  for.?  ” And  the  natural  instinct  rose  up  to  de- 
fend his  old  acquaintance  against  the  stranger. 

“ Hunt  would  do  me  as  good  a turn,  I dare  say,” 
thought  he. 

“ Certainly  there  is,”  he  replied  positively.  “ Every- 
body knows  it  in  New  York  and  Baltimore;  everybody 
who  has  any  business  to,  that  is.  I saw  the  room  he  fitted 
up  for  her  last  spring;  a gem  ; everything  from  Hunt’s 
own  drawings,  just  to  meet  her  taste.  Now  they  are 
away,  the  first  floor  is  pulling  to  pieces  to  be  spick  and 
span  perfection  for  the  bride.  It’s  a fine  match,  Schuyler, 
splendid  match ! ” 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Moonlight  Confessions. 

My  heart  is  swoln  with  love  unsaid. — Arnold. 

SCHUYLER,  it  may  be  conceived,  after  a night’s  pon- 
dering upon  his  interview  with  the  young  Balti- 
morean, found  the  bead  exhaled  from  his  fresh-drawn 
resolutions  of  yesterday,  though  he  held  the  cup  firmly  to 
his  lips.  To  a position  waxing  more  and  more  untenable 
every  hour,  Mr.  Mountenay  Peyton  and  his  intelligence 
had  arrived  as  the  one  push  too  much. 

Not  that  Schuyler  had  quite  accepted  his  word  as 
final,  stranger  though  he  was,  and  newly  come.  If  he 
had  betrayed  too  much  in  his  question  to  the  keen  Peyton, 
none  the  less  had  the  latter’s  searching  glance  and  mo- 
mentary hesitation  failed  to  escape  Schuyler’s  jealous 
eye.  He  gathered  that  the  response  was  not  quite  truth- 
ful while  yet  it  was  Peyton’s  belief  that  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  true. 

And  Agnes,  with  all  her  candor  and  transparency,  had 
never  made  any  indirect  recognition  of  it  before  him; 
unless — and  indeed,  upon  reflection,  was  it  not  just  such 
a recognition — her  conduct  in  the  church  of  Ste.  Maria 
Antica  ? 

The  direct  stroke  of  Peyton’s  vivid  pictures,  pointed 
with  the  vast  disparity  between  Huntingdon’s  aspirations 
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and  his  own,  fell  upon  Schu^der  afresh  as  he  raised  his 
eyes  and  saw  across  the  width  of  Piazza  d’Erbe,  (for 
that  was  the  theatre  where  Schuyler  waited  to  open  the 
action  of  to-day)  two  figures  approaching  Madalena's 
stand  in  gay,  sprightly  converse.  Miss  Condelet  then, 
had  adopted  his  suggestion  that  she  should  not  show 
herself  in  the  market-place  alone ; yesterday  morning  she 
had  not  come  at  all. 

Schuyler  could  see  Madalena’s  earrings  and  white 
teeth  glitter  bright ; watch  Mr.  Peyton’s  graceful  move- 
ments, and  gallant,  deferent  air  to  Agnes ; could  hear  her 
laugh  lightly  in  return.  He  could  have  distinguished 
their  words  even — but  he  turned  away  and  emerging  by 
Porte  Borsari  walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the  Corso ; 
then,  reentering  the  hotel,  asked  an  interview  with  Mr. 
De  Hart. 

He  was  already  gone  out ; so  informed  Alfred,  a Port- 
land servant,  the  especial  pillar  and  stay  of  his  master. 

“ The  old  Signor  Braletti  was  just  here  in  his  carriage 
and  drove  Mr.  De  Hart  and  Mr.  Peyton  to  approve  a 
palazzo  on  lease  near  his  own.” 

“ Mr.  Peyton — ah  ! Inquire  if  Miss  Condelet  is  un- 
occupied.” 

Alfred  hesitated.  “ She — is  not  well  to-day.” 

“ Impossible  ! I met  her  on  the  square  not  an  hour 
ago.” 

A lackey  may  cultivate  life  long  the  imperturbable, 
uninformed,  insensient  visage,  whose  perfection  stamps 
him  king  of  his  race,  but,  skin-full  of  omniscience  as  he 
is,  it  is  written  that  somewhat  of  it  shall  ever  and  anon 
ooze  out  at  eyes  and  mouth. 
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“ I was  just  up  to  take  her  a letter — ” 

“ Oh,  a letter — ” repeated  Schuyler,  aware  the  post 
had  not  arrived,  ignorant  or  reckless  that  the  repetition 
was  an  inquiry. 

“Yes;  not  from  the  post  exactly — aha!  and  a few 
minutes  after.  Miss  Agnes  calls  me  in  and  says  ; ‘ Alfred  ; 
if  they  ask  for  me  to  go  out  or  anything,  mind ; I do  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed  ; I ami  going  to  be  in  my  own  room 
to-day,  writing  letters.’  But  I think  Miss  Huntingdon  is 
in  her  sitting-room,  sir,”  with  a sly  hint  at  a smile  under 
his  solemnity,  for  Miss  Elbe’s  opinions  of  Schuyler  were 
by  this  time  well  disseminated  among  the  domestic  ‘ tiers 
etat.’  Schuyler  turned  on  his  heel  and  sought  his  day’s 
refuge  along  the  uneven  terraces  of  Castel  San  Pietro 
and  under  the  thousand-year-old  cypresses  of  the  ancient 
garden  below.  The  midday  sun  against  the  sharp  metallic 
blue  above,  blazed  down  with  equal  carelessness  upon  his 
flushed  cheeks  and  upon  the  marble  statues  among  which 
he  walked — their  faces  long  ago  smoothly  rounded  by 
Time,  past  all  confession  of  the  carver’s  tool. 

Miss  Huntingdon,  as  Alfred  had  said,  was  at  home, 
but  in  very  sullen  humor.  I shall  not  be  so  unwise  as  to 
state  what  proportion  of  Mr.  Peyton’s  forecast  of  her  con- 
duct last  night  had  been  purely  invidious  ; how  much  was 
soundly  founded  on  past  observation.  But  while  Schuyler 
made  his  inquiries  below,  a note,  which  a Braletti  servant 
had  been  instructed  to  confide  to  Miss  Elbe’s  own  hands, 
passed  the  censorship  of  Mrs.  Huntingdon.  She  was  no 
great  Italian  scholar,  but  a reference  to  “ queba  beata 
promessa,”  and  at  least  half  a dozen  cuores^  were  deemed 
quasi-evidence  that  it  deserved  the  flames.  Its  ashes 
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were  falling  in  a powdery  cloud  around  the  candle,  and 
an  unmistakable  incense  filled  the  air,  denoting  that  the 
glossy  black  ambrosial  curl  that  accompanied  it  had  also 
been  offered  in  sacrifice,  when  Miss  Ellie  came  in  and 
gathered  at  once  what  was  doing. 

“You  are  mean^  said  she,  angrily.  “You 

have  no  confidence  in  me.  Why  do  you  punish  me  } I 
have  written  nothing.  I wanted  that  lock  to  show.” 

“Well,  ask  Agnes  to  cut  you  off  an  end  of  hers,  then,” 
said  her  mother,  a little  regretful  that  she  had  been  so 
extreme,  since  no  real  harm  had  been  done. 

“ Did  I make  out  or  not  from  the  note,  that  he  is  com- 
ing here  to-night } ” 

“ I told  him  about  our  plan  for  the  moonlight  walk — 
mamma! — you  will  not  spoil  it,  will  you.?”  she  pleaded. 

“Useless,  Ellie.  I have  asked  Mounty  to  go;  con- 
tent yourself  with  him.  You  can  not  be  too  absurd,  you 
must  remember.” 

“ How  can  any  one  wonder  that  people  elope  after 
they  are  married,  if  they  are  never  to  have  any  fun  be- 
fore .?  ” stormed  the  indignant  Ellie.  She  begged  and 
prayed,  but  in  vain.  Vain  all  those  visions  of  moonlight 
wandering,  hand  in  hand  with  the  enamored  owner  of  the 
languishing  eyes  ; listening  to  words  dyed  with  the  double 
passion  of  the  Italian  nature  and  the  Italian  tongue  ; his 
arm  venturing  around  her  waist,  perhaps,  as  the  moon 
sailed  under  a cloud  ; at  least  a stolen  kiss  under  the  trees 
that  overshadow  the  trysting-tomb  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Vain,  all  vain.  From  that  time,  none  but  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party  were  ever  “ at  home  ” to  any  nfember  of  the 
banker’s  family. 
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Poor  Braletti ! He  came  to  join  in  the  walk  at  the 
hour  assigned,  and  was  told  that  further  offers  of  his 
society  would  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a conversation,  in  which,  under  the  momentary  spur  of  his 
stripes,  he  bared  his  woes  to  the  pitying  Schuyler,  sitting 
conveniently  by  in  the  reading-room,  resulted  in  a partial 
shattering  of  his  ideal  of  the  heavenly  American  girl. 
Miss  Elbe  meantime  was  furious. 

“ Mamma  may  go  with  Mounty,  since  she  asked  him. 
I will  not ! I’ll  walk  with  Schuyler — hard-hearted  fellow 
that  he  is — but  I’ll  make  him  say  something.” 

Mr.  Schuyler,  however,  was  fated  to  pass  his  evening 
in  very  different  companionship,  while  Ellie  found  the 
company  of  Mr.  Peyton  more  pleasing  than  she  had  ex- 
pected; in  fact  Mounty  was  in  a flattering  mood  to-night. 
It  had  been  planned  that  the  party  should  go  in  carriages 
as  far  as  the  garden  of  the  Orfanotrofio,  and  there  dis- 
missing them,  visit  the  famous  tomb  and  make  a rambling 
return  on  foot  under  the  full  glories  of  an  Italian  moon. 
When  all  were  ready,  the  carriage  containing  Mr.  De 
Hart  and  Schuyler,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Huntingdon,  already 
started  away,  Mr.  Huntingdon’s  servant  appeared  in  the 
door-way. 

“My  master  is  gone  out,”  said  he,  “and  will  not  be 
able  to  be  of  the  party.  He  did  not  wish  to  send  word 
earlier,  or  be  any  disturbance  to  the  others.” 

“Then  I will  not  go,”  said  Mrs.  De  Hart,  who  had 
counted  on  Schuyler  for  her  escort,  but  now  felt  it  her 
duty  to  give  him  up  to  Agnes.  You  would  hardly  look 
for  so  much  scrupulousness  on  the  part  of  a lady  who 
could  pass  an  evening  away  from  home  without  address- 
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ing  her  hostess ; in  reference  to  a young  man,  moreover, 
whom  she  publicly  distinguished  as  her  cavalier  servente., 
pro  tern.  But  consciences  are  like  political  configurations 
on  a map;  some  of  them  have  the  very  queerest  outlines, 
when  you  would  have  thought  a simple  parallelogram 
would  do  as  well. 

The  young  men  and  maidens  walked  beneath  the  sigh- 
ing, waving  boughs  of  Juliet’s  garden — stood  gazing  to- 
gether upon  the  narrow  enclosure  where  her  devotion 
opened  the  door  to  the  fatal  tragedy  that  stalked  in  upon 
them  both.  The  stone  couch  was  hung  with  withered 
wreaths,  from  admirers  of  the  English  poet  who  nobly  set 
his  name  as  seal  that  the  simple  tragedy  of  true  love  is 
worthiest  inspiration  for  the  very  highest  genius;  or  per- 
haps some  among  them  told  the  tale  that  a broken  heart 
had  longed  to  link  its  unknown  sufferings  in  sympathy 
with  those  whose  contemplation  has  been  for  three  cen- 
turies the  delight  and  grief  of  the  world. 

The  place  had  its  influence  upon  the  younger  people — 
even  the  fickle  Ellie  and  the  mocking  Peyton  ; not  so, 
however,  with  the  veteran  of  sixty. 

“Mounty,  see  here,”  he  whispered,  ^‘just  keep  with 
Agnes — you’ve  time  enough  before  you  yet,  for  nonsense, 
you  young  thing!  Can’t  you  see  that  George  and  Mar- 
garet have  all  but  spoiled  our  party  ? ” 

“Certainly,  certainly,  Mr.  De  Hart;  you  honor  me,” 
and  five  minutes  later  was  holding  Miss  Elbe’s  not  un- 
willing hand  in  his  own  and  searching  out  ‘ untrodden 
ways’  in  the  network  of  Veronese  streets,  while  Schuyler 
and  Agnes  walked  on  side  by  side  a long  way  in  perfect 
silence. 
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“ You  are  sad,”  said  Schuyler  at  last,  “ and  it  is  for 
Huntingdon.  “ But  do  not  grieve — it  will  be  past  to- 
morrow.” 

The  words  were  spoken  with  almost  fatherly  compas- 
sion, as  one  might  feel  for  the  fleeting  discomfort  of  a 
little  child.  Indeed,  Schuyler  could  entertain  little  doubt, 
since  Alfred’s  communication,  that  the  crisis,  briefly  fore- 
stalled by  Peyton,  had  come  to-day : that  the  sometime 
trifling  fact  of  Huntingdon's  absence  became  on  this  es- 
pecial evening  an  interruption  and  disappointment.  He 
had  little  doubt  this  was  the  last  hour  he  should  look  into 
Agnes’  eyes:  he  would  give  her  manful  good-bye  this 
night  and  take  from  her  a presence  whose  depth  of  pas- 
sion had  power  to  disturb  and  draw  her — that  it  were  use- 
less to  ignore — as  the  overflowing  magnet  can  influence 
the  most  upright  and  best-intentioned  needle  in  the 
world.  He  would  leave  as  little  as  might  be  of  that  pas- 
sion spoken,  to  disquiet  the  serenity  of  her  heart. 

“Yes — it  is  foolish,”  answered  Agnes,  two  bright  drops 
growing  in  her  eyes.  “ But  how  could  you  know  it  ? 
You  must  be  a diviner.” 

Dear  Miss  Condelet  — how  could  I not  know  it? 
Am  I not  always  trying  to  see  your  heart?” 

“ I wish  you  could,”  exclaimed  Agnes.  “ You  would 
not  blame  me  for  anything  then,  I know.  It  is  because 
others  see  us  only  in  our  actions,  that  we  seem  so  wrong 
and  foolish  and  contradictory.  They  can  not  see  how 
many  different  powers  pull  us  this  way  and  that  towards 
contrary  feelings.” 

“7,  at  least,  need  not  see  clearer  to  believe  that 
nothing  is  in  your  heart  but  sweet  and  good  and  pure  ; 
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nothing  but  what  is  best  and  truest  and — on  the  whole 
— wisest.” 

Agnes  looked  up  at  Schuyler,  a little  puzzled. 

“ This  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  called  me  wise,” 
said  she. 

“ Is  it  not  good  to  be  thought  wise.^  This  is  the  day 
and  generation  of  wisdom.  We  have  had  the  age  of  ro- 
mance, of  valor,  of  ignorance,  of  learning — now  we  have 
the  age  of  wisdom.” 

“ And  is  there  no  romance  any  more  ? And  you  have 
just  come  from  Juliet’s  tomb  ” 

“Ay,  much  in  bulk,”  sighed  Schuyler,  “but  the  multi- 
plication of  romance  has  become  the  division  of  its  power 
to  affect  us.  The  barriers  to  the  love  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  produce  a pitiful  story,  but  the  world  to-day  does 
not  stop  to  cry  over  the  thousand  loves  of  to-day,  made 
sterile  by  opposition  of  friends  or  fortune.” 

The  episode  of  young  Braletti  still  ran  in  Schuyler’s 
mind — he  forgot  for  the  moment  how  his  words  bore  upon 
himself. 

“ Do  not  be  satirical,”  said  Agnes.  “Satire  is  a kind 
of  light,  keen,  woman’s  weapon,  which,  do  you  know,  I am 
so  glad  you  almost  never  use.  My  ideal  of  a man  is  that 
he  should  go  slashing  about  the  world  with  a big,  burly 
broadsword  of  fact  and  reason.” 

“ I see  no  satire,”  answered  Schuyler,  soberly.  “ I see 
only  fact.  Obstructions  in  the  way  of  love  are  things  to 
cry  about  and  adjust  one’s  self  to.  She  would  be  a brave 
Juliet,  indeed,  who  could  breast  the  anger  of  friends  and 
fortune,  to  keep  faith  to  her  Romeo,  and  he,  in  the  revised 
opinion  of  to-day,  a very  vile  Romeo  who  could  beg  her 
to  do  it.” 
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“ Oh,  Mr.  Schuyler  ! I would  never  have  believed 
you  could  esteem  women  so  lightly ! ’’ 

“ God  forbid ! I do  not  depreciate  women.  I only 
estimate  at  its  true  value  the  tremendous  pressure  which 
is  laid  upon  them  by  conditions  which  seem  to  roll  up 
weight  with  every  passing  year,  and  which  must  end  by 
crushing  the  resistance  out  of  them — say,  rather,  by  teach- 
ing them  to  yield  as  a mere  matter  of  course — and — finally 
without  feeling  a strain.” 

They  reached  the  river.  Schuyler  paused  and  waited 
for  the  others  to  come  up.  Agnes  laid  her  ungloved 
hand  upon  the  heavy  coping  of  the  bridge  and  looked 
far  away  from  him,  out  on  the  moon-gilded  ripples  of  the 
Adige. 

“ I think,”  said  she,  plainly  with  an  effort,  but  dis- 
tinctly, “ that  you  are  wrong.  There  are  many  women  to 
whom  it  is  a pain  that  they  can  not  sacrifice  more  in  mar- 
riage. They  receive  as  much  as  they  give,  and  that  is 
against  the  genius  of  their  nature.  Their  natural  breath 
is  sacrifice  if  they  are  truly  women.” 

Schuyler  looked  long  and  fixedly  at  her  till  at  last  she 
turned  towards  him  as  if  in  obedience  to  his  call. 

“You  are  divine!  ” he  said,  under  his  breath. 

And  what  did  he  believe  at  this  moment  1 

That  she  must  love  Huntingdon  more  devotedly  than 
he  had  yet  dreamed,  or  that  by  choice  she  would  have 
given  herself  to  her  less  fortunate  lover. 

“ But  be  not  afraid,”  he  said  at  length,  “ you  will  be 
happy.  Sacrifice  is  not  assigned  to  all.  It  can  not — 
shall  not  be,  the  world  can  ever  hold  other  than  happiness 
for  you.” 
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His  voice  was  deeply  earnest,  but  calm  and  far  away ; 
so  calm,  so  distant  it  sounded,  that  Agnes  burst  into  tears. 
It  was  soul-struggle  indeed,  not  to  soothe  that  outcry — 
not  to  hold  even  a little  hand  in  consolation,  and  that  the 
keener  that  Schuyler  felt  those  tears  came  in  pity  for 
himself.  But  she  was  Huntingdon’s — had  she  not  con- 
fessed it  ? sacred  for  him  henceforward — even  from  him- 
self. 

They  moved  forward  without  speaking,  and  crossing 
Piazza  dei  Signori,  entered  the  now  deserted  courtyard 
of  the  inn.  Still  loth  to  separate,  they  stood  by  the  rim 
of  the  fountain,  thickly  studded  round  with  blooming 
plants. 

“ How  lovely  that  pot  of  English  violets  is,”  said 
Agnes,  “please  get  me  a bunch.” 

Schuyler  started  at  her  strange,  dry  voice  ; a tone 
between  pride  and  distress.  He  gazed  staringly  straight 
upon  her — surely  pity  was  never  before  so  near  akin  to 
love  ; she  gazed  back  at  him  ; anguish  was  in  her  eyes. 

“ It  is  her  dual  nature,”  confessed  Schuyler  to  himself. 
“ She  is  drawn  to  us  both.  Hers  is  the  misfortune  and 
grief — mine  all  the  blame.”  With  his  last  grasp  of  self- 
control  he  gathered  and  gave  her  the  flowers,  turned 
quickly  and  met,  as  he  passed  out  the  door,  the  somewhat 
stern  gaze  of  Mr.  De  Hart  among  the  returning  pedes- 
trians. 

Slowly  he  retraced  the  steps  they  had  just  taken 
together  ; hung  over  the  massive  guards  of  the  bridge 
where  Agnes’  hand  had  so  lately  lain  ; passed  onward  and 
marched  up  and  down  Piazza  Br^ ; now  quiet  and  bare 
save  for  the  infrequent  glitter  of  an  Austrian  uniform  as 
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its  owner  crossed  silently  under  the  moonlight.  Winding 
round  the  great  amphitheatre,  he  passed  within  under  its 
majestic  masses  of  “ stone  carpentry,”  but  drew  back  as 
he  saw,  perched  high  on  the  granite  tiers  at  the  northerly 
curve  of  the  ellipse,  the  figure  of  a man.  Under  the 
shadow  of  mouldering  arches  that  grimly  sealed  in  their 
breasts  the  echoes  of  myriad  groans  and  death-cries, 
Schuyler  sank  down,  his  eyes,  like  a fascinated  bird’s, 
fixed  unwittingly  upon  the  face  of  his  rival.  An  hour 
fled  by;  Huntingdon  descended  at  length  and  passed 
through  the  western  exit.  Schuyler  arose  ; his  slow  foot- 
steps paced  the  floor  that  has  sheltered  so  many  subter- 
ranean horrors  ; he  mechanically  bent  to  the  cavernous 
opening,  below  which — accomplice  of  murders — sprang 
once,  from  river-curve  to  river-curve,  a stolen  current  of 
the  swift  shooting  Adige  ; just  by  its  side — clear  as  a face 
in  the  moonlight — looked  up  these  words  into  Schuyler’s 
eyes. 

“ that  I have  had 

a most  tender  affection  for  you,  from  the 
little-girl  days  when  the  Southern  stranger  found 
no  quicker  or  tenderer  than  yours  ; 

equal  my  distress  if  any 
should  ever  part  us. 
me,  dearest  George,  that  ” 
There  was  no  doubt  whose  characters  they  were  ; 
every  one  clear  cut  as  a profile  ; no  a masqueraded  in  the 
dress  of  an  <? ! no  ^ wore  its  train  wrong  side  out  or  cur- 
tailed— of  the  whole  phalanx  not  one  could  be  suspected 
of  allegiance  to  any  but  the  very  hand  that  formed  them. 
The  crisp  Veronese  air  blew  chillier  in  the  great  circus. 
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As  Schuyler  stood  looking  at  what  was  at  once  the  com- 
plement and  the  verification  of  all  his  inward 'monitions, 
he  knew  not  why  a shudder  of  cold  surprise  pervaded 
him.  He  knew  not  why  he  lay  all  at  once  upon  the 
ground,  and  why  it  seemed  the  beating  of  his  heart  had 
stopped.  What  is  there  in  the  mere  impress  of  pen  upon 
paper,  that  it  can  carry  such  an  ice  of  unalterability  with 
it.?  Not  till  he  saw  it  did  Schuyler  wonderingly  learn 
that  he  had  not  meant  after  all  to  part  forever  from  her 
to-night — he  had  looked  for  the  hope  of  one  more  day  of 
beatific  though  far-withdrawn  vision — for  a more  remote 
good-bye.  What  is  the  difference  ? It  is  the  difference 
between  the  moment  you  hold  the  hand  of  your  dying 
friend — you  look  in  his  eye — and  the  moment  later,  when 
you  look  there — press  there — in  vain.  Not  much  ? No  ; 
but  a difference  wide  as  heaven  from  earth,  to  him  who 
once  has  suffered  it. 

And  the  parting  was  past  now  ; he  would  never  seek 
her  presence  again.  He  raised  the  fragment  from  the 
ground  and  placed  it  in  his  letter  case. 

“It  is  sacred,”  said  he,  “it  bears  the  stamp  of  my 
goddess  ; it  must  not  lie  here,  to  flaunt  its  virgin  secret  in 
the  eye  of  day.  I will  simply  take  it  because  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done  with  it.”  And  then  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  grief.  He  lived  over  every  moment  he  had 
passed  in  her  presence  ; every  watch  he  had  held  from 
his  station  under  the  orange  trees  to  see  her  flit  in  and  out 
on  her  balcony  at  the  Belleza.  He  called  up  his  treasures 
of  memory  and  turned  them  over  ; -every  bright  saying; 
every  enthusiastic  look,  every  graceful  motion  ; every 
childish  appeal  to  him  ; everything  that  made  her  so  truly 
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herself — so  unlike  every  other  to  him.  He  called  them 
all  up  and  revelled  in  them  ; he  steeped  himself  in  bitter- 
ness and  poisoned  himself  to  the  full.  Deeper  and  deeper 
he  dug  into  his  heart  to  pour  in  the  gall — picturing  im- 
passionedly  those  earlier  moments  when  her  heart  seemed 
to  be  opening  to  him,  when  the  grey  eyes  grew  to  black 
at  meeting  him,  when  as  he  took  her  hand  he  started  with 
a sudden  electric  pain  of  delight,  never  to  be  felt  but 
when  the  electric  circle  is  complete. 

Ah  yes  ! there  was  a subtle  something  between  them 
that  even  now — should  he  go  and  beg  to  take  her  hands 
in  his  and  kiss  them  farewell — would  make  her  yield 
them.  God  forbid  ! He  would  never  do  it.  He  un- 
folded the  paper  once  more  and  looked  at  it.  And  this 
slowly  matured,  sound-hearted  affection  was  what  he  in 
mad  selfishness  had  been  ready  to  uproot ! Perhaps  even 
from  before  the  words  “ should  ever  part  us,”  had  been 
torn  the  name  of  “ Edel  Schuyler  ! ” 

“ May  heaven  forgive  me  ! ” he  cried,  “ I Will  cause 
no  more  ‘ distress,’  may  mine  be  the  only  sorrow  that 
shall  outlast  this  night.” 

It  was  two  o’clock  when  he  returned  to  the  hotel. 
The  portiere  was  slumbering  in  his  little  glassed  room,  far 
around  beyond  the  wing  of  the  yellowed  marble  staircase 
that  sprung  from  the  ground  floor  in  two  long  flights, 
turning  and  meeting  each  other  above.  Schuyler  passed 
through  the  vestibule  between  them  and  on  into  the  court. 
The  fountain  was  brilliantly  busy.  The  full  moon  found 
no  obstruction  in  the  great  skylight  that  sheltered  over- 
head, but  poured  down  her  light  lavishly.  Schuyler  had 
come  in,  it  was  plain,  for  a farewell  look  at  the  English 
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violets,  for  there  he  stopped,  holding  his  hat  under  his 
left  arm.  All  around  the  quadrangle,  every  lace  drapery 
hung  low  within  its  window,  over  its  heavy  cashmere 
lining — except  one.  As  Schuyler  raised  his  head  towards 
that  window,  he  saw  a little  figure  start  up  from  its  chair 
as  his  own  passed  between  it  and  the  flowers.  She  would 
not  have  spoken,  but  the  clear  light  marked  such  a misery 
in  his  face,  such  a change  and  droop  in  all  his  figure. 
She  opened  the  window  and  stepped  upon  the  balcony. 

“You  are  very  late.  You  have  been  for  a walk.” 

“To  the  Amphitheatre.  And  you — you  will  have  a 
headache  to-morrow,”  he  forced  himself  to  say.  “ Good 
night.”  What  is  that  brave  instinct  that  in  crises  of  our 
lives  dives  down,  weighted  with  misery,  into  those  deep 
seas  where  a heart  has  been  cast  away  and  brings  up  the 
secrets  of  its  wrecked  treasure  plain  as  the  day  before 
our  eyes  ? Agnes  knew  that  he  was  leaving  her.  “ Wait 
an  instant,”  she  gasped  out,  and  ran  back  into  her  room. 
The  struggle  was  so  mighty  within  her  that  in  pure  help- 
lessness she  fell  upon  her  bed.  Passion  seized  and  shook 
her.  Maiden  modesty  waved  a warning,  prudish  fore- 
finger at  her.  Pity  rose  and  hung  itself  in  her  sky,  like 
a beckoning  crescent  over  the  yellow  horizon  at  whose 
rim  stood  Love,  waiting  with  arms  compelling  yet  tender, 
to  bear  her 


“ O’er  all  the  shoals  of  life, 

Past  its  profounds,” 

on — forever  on — through  the  Land  Beautiful.  She  snatch- 
ed the  bunch  of  violets  from  the  vase  and  bent  over  the 
balcony.  An  angelic  Aurora,  ready  to  beam  and  to  warm, 
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her  face  dawned  above  Schuyler,  never  before  to  him  so 
radiantly  divine. 

‘‘  You — would  not — ask  me  for — the  violets — ” trem- 
bled from  her  lips  in  slow  syllables,  “ but  I want  to  give 
you  one — ” “ to  keep  ” should  have  been  the  last  word  ; 
Schuyler’s  devouring  gaze  snatched  it  from  her  lips.  In 
the  vivid  passion  of  his  imagination  it  was  as  if  she  vol- 
untarily yielded  to  him,  while  he  clasped  her  in  a farewell 
embrace. 

“ She  understands  me,”  said  he  to  himself,  “ Gracious 
heaven,  how  she  pities  me ! ” 

The  violet  dropped  upon  the  mosaic  pavement. 

Schuyler  fell  upon  his  knees  a moment — then  bent 
and  gathered  it.  As  he  rose,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and 
hid  the  hand  that  held  it  within  his  breast.  “Good- 
night,” said  he,  “and  farewell.” 

Long  after  the  slow,  ringing  echoes  of  his  step  had 
ceased  to  sound  up  the  stairs  and  far  away  along  the  cor- 
ridors, Agnes  found  herself  trying  with  her  left  hand  to 
unclose  the  fingers  of  her  right — clasped  in  rigid  firmness 
over  the  iron  rail  of  the  balcony.  She  passed  into  her 
room,  and  laid  her  head — a pale,  frost-chilled  flower — > 
upon  the  pillow. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Old  Friends  Fart. 

“ I thought  I loved  the  world— * 

I loved  but  thee  ! ” 

IT  was  past  twelve  o’clock  of  the  following  morning 
when  Mrs.  De  Hart  knocked  at  her  niece’s  door  and 
entered,  all  bustle.  “ So  sorry  you  were  not  able  to  come 
down  to  breakfast.  When  will  you  listen  to  me  about 
this  night  air.?  Just  as  dangerous  as  Rome,  only  colder 
and  more  unpleasant.” 

She  chose  the  easiest- chair,  placed  herself  most  be- 
comingly. “ It  never  does  to  let  slip  practice,”  she  often 
said.  “ It  is  so  easy  to  acquire  a slouching,  careless  pose 
if  one  ever  indulges  in  it.”  Domiciled  to  her  satisfaction, 
she  proceeded,  first  making  a reassuring  minute  that  the 
pink  cameo  and  not  the  red  one  was  on  the  hand  she 
raised  and  placed  daintily  just  below  the  tip  of  her  ear. 
It  was  a vital  point,  for  they  were  the  pink  cameos  that 
depended  from  her  ears  and  clasped  her  collar  and  belt 
this  morning. 

“We  have  all  been  so  excited.  I could  scarcely 
keep  from  calling  you  up.  What  do  you  think  has  hap- 
pened.? ” 

Agnes’  heart  gave  a great  leap.  She  closed  her  eyes. 
Aunty,  however,  was  not  bent  on  the  exploration  of 
Agnes’  mind,  but  on  the  disclosure  of  her  own. 
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“ We  were  all  together  in  the  breakfast  parlor,  except 
Mr.  Schuyler,  and  I called  a waiter  to  ask  if  he  would 
breakfast  with  us  or  not,  and  the  waiter  looked  surprised. 

* Did  not  the  Signora  know  that  the  gentleman  is  parted  ?’ 
asked  he. 

“ ‘ What  do  you  mean  } ’ 

“ ‘ Did  not  the  Signora  know  that  the  Signor  is  voy- 
aged in  the  six  o’clock  train  towards  Torino } I was  arisen, 
and  thus  I have  been  with  him  in  the  train,  on  the  cause 
of  his  trunks,  since  the  day  fattore  was  not  awake  ; for 
indeed  there  was  made  no  order  in  the  evening  that  an)’r 
one  was  parting  of  that  train.’ 

“ ‘ Has  he  left  no  messages,  no  note  } ’ 

“ ‘ The  gentleman  has  made  no  commandment  of  me.’ 

“‘You  say  he  bought  a ticket  for  Turin  "i  ’ 

“ ‘ The  Signor  has  commanded  biglietti  for  Paris  by 
Geneva,  but  nothing  can  be  given  him  more  than  the 
frontier.’ 

“ Of  course  we  could  think  or  talk  of  nothing  else  but 
what  it  could  mean.  But  I must  tell  you  Mrs.  Hunting- 
don’s suggestion.  ‘It  wouldn’t  be  surprising,’ said  she, 
‘ if  he  had  offered  himself  to  Agnes  and  gone  off  in  despair 
at  the  result.’ 

“ ‘ Nothing  of  that  kind.  I’m  positive,’  said  Ellie,  with 
a little  toss.  Now  Agnes — do  you  think  there  could  have 
been  anything  between  them .? 

“ ‘ Don’t  be  a fool,  Ellie,’  said  George.  ‘ I’ve  no  doubt 
mother  is  right.  I gave  him  the  opportunity  to  get  his 
death  warrant  last  night  and  of  course  he  improved  it. 
He’s  been  aching  for  it  ever  since  I’ve  seen  him.  I can 
tell  when  a man’s  really  hit.’ 
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“ * Then  that  explains  it,’  said  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  but 
was  not  it  a trifle  careless,  George  ? ’ 

‘“No,  mother,  if  a girl  indulges  any  little  softness  about 
a man,  as  I fear  Agnes  did — the  best  thing  is  the  touch- 
stone of  take  him  or  leave  him  ; she  sees  how  impractica- 
ble it  is  then,  as  the  result  has  shown.’ 

“ ‘ Pretty  high  play,  George  ! ’ said  Eggleston.  ‘ If  it 
were  my  widow  I wouldn’t  risk  it,  as  Pat ‘might  say. 
There’s  something  uncommonly  drawing  about  Schuyler ; 
I feel  it  myself.’ 

“ I promptly  put  them  all  down  and  told  them  I knew 
they  were  very  wide  of  the  mark  ; I had  never  seen  any- 
thing suspicious  ; but  in  private  I must  say,  Agnes — I fear 
you  have  given  George  some  cause  to  be  jealous,  for  he 
speaks  in  such  a sneering,  bitter  way  about  Schuyler,  very 
different  from  his  old  manner.  Well ; the  rest  insisted  it 
was  inexplicable  on  any  other  grounds,  Schuyler’s  leaving 
so,  and  George  burst  out, 

“ ‘ It’s  bad  breeding  anyway.  If  a man  does  have  to 
swallow  a refusal  over  night,  it’s  his  business  to  appear  at 
the  breakfast  table  next  morning,  if  he’s  traveling  with  a 
party,  and  take  his  coffee  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
A man  w’ho  can’t  do  that  is  certainly  no  gentleman  at  all. 
But  a strain  of  under-breeding  will  always  tell  some- 
where, sooner  or  later.’  ” 

“ Aunty  ; did  George  Huntingdon  say  that  ? ” 

“ Yes,  he  did  say  just  those  words,”  emphasized 
Aunty,  in  a quiver  of  pleasure  at  the  excitement  of  re- 
hearsing, but  catching  in  the  next  breath  that  she  had 
made  a terrible  mistake.  Agnes’  eyes  had  been  dilating 
till  they  seemed  to  have  sucked  up  every  particle  of  life 
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or  fire  or  color  from  her  whole  frame ; they  wore  the  look 
of  two  glowing,  revolving  disks,  centrifugating  sparks ; 
she  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height — her  voice  broke 
solemnly  forth  as  from  some  denouncing  prophetess  : 

“ Then,  Aunty — I will  never — never  speak  to  George 
Huntingdon  again — while  I liveT 

How  tell  Aunty’s  consternation  ? It  lies  not  among 
things  describable.  She  exerted  herself  in  every  way  and 
in  every  way  at  once.  But  Agnes  was  not  to  be  placated. 
She  was  in  that  dangerous  mood  of  adoration  before  a 
divinity,  in  which  no  one  may  dare  criticise  even  the 
pedestal  on  which  it  is  placed,  without  being  deemed 
worthy  of  instant  death. 

Rupture  with  the  Huntingdons  ? What } Demolition 
of  all  her  dearest  plans  t A thick  horror  submerged 
Aunty  like  the  deep  sea  ooze  that  spreads  itself,  living, 
plastic  and  competent  to  development  into  whatever  new 
and  monstrous,  unclassified  shapes  of  evil. 

But  it  was  several  minutes  before  there  accreted  shape 
out  of  it  and  rose  up  before  her  a suspicion,  dragon-like 
in  aspect,  that  said, 

“ Look  at  me  ! I am  the  cause  of  your  niece’s  indig- 
nation, and  of  all  your  consequent  woe  ! ” 

Poor  Aunty  ! When  she  was  thus  confronted  she  was 
a pitiable  sight  indeed.  Her  pink  cameos  were  all  awry  ; 
the  train  of  her  morning-robe  pirouetted  immodestly  up 
over  the  chain-arm  ; the  corbeille  des  amours  on  the  top  of 
her  head  had  wrenched  its  tulle  and  Valenciennes  full  two 
inches  away  from  place  ; the  pink  rosebuds  that  mimicked 
Cupids  within  it  had  toppled  over  and  threatened  a plunge 
down  the  precipice  at  the  side  of  her  head  ; a pin  fleW 
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out  of  her  collar — her  whole  exterior  gave  token  of  great 
moral  convulsion.  Words  came  at  last : 

“ Agnes  Condelet ! It  can  not  BE  that  you  care  for 
Schuyler ! ” 

There  was  no  deceit  on  the  lovely  face.  She  need  not 
bruit  her  secret,  but  she  would  not  stoop  to  disown  it. 

“Oh,  no,”  went  on  Aunt  Margaret,  seeking  some 
relief,  “ for  then  he  would  not  have  gone.” 

Agnes  tried  to  control  herself,  but  only  looked  very 
wretched.  The  dragon  began  to  develop  new  outlines — 
to  disclose  frightful  claws  and  a sting  in  his  tail. 

“ Oh,  my  dear  girl,”  cried  Aunty  in  an  agitation  almost 
motherly,  as  she  received  no  answer  to  her  repeated 
question,  “ tell  me;  come  to  me  and  tell  me — certainly  it 
can  never  be  that  you  care  for  him  and  that  he  does  not 
care — I mean,  is  insensible  to  the  great  condescension 
you  make  him — ” 

After  all,  they  were  two  women,  and  Agnes  had  no 
mother.  She  threw  herself  into  Aunty’s  arms  and  the 
first  tears  rushed  out  with  a blessed  slaking  over  the 
parched,  feverish  eyelids. 

“ Oh,  Aunty — not  that  ; I think  I could  bear  that ! 
but  I fear — I believe  that  he — I know  that  he — ” 

It  was  too  much — she  broke  from  Mrs.  De  Hart, 
rushed  through  into  the  little  dressing-closet  and  locked 
the  door. 

Aunty  was  a person  of  fairly  good  perceptives  and 
when  she  had  been  told  or  nearly  told  anything,  she  could 
see  it  as  clearly  as  anybody.  She  rose  and  began  to  scan 
the  matter  in  as  cool,  worldly  and  practical  a light  as  she 
could.  While  she  smoothed  her  ruffled  mind  she  tried  to 
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reconstruct  her  outward  woman.  But  she  had  thrice 
pinned  her  fallen  breakfast  cap  against  the  back  of  her 
dress,  and  thrice  removed  it  with  a dim  notion  that  some- 
thing was  misplaced,  and  had  retired  at  last  to  her  room 
and  summoned  Giulia,  before  she  reached  the  decision 
that  after  all  there  was  much  in  the  situation  that  was 
alleviating.  “ Much  ” was  the  fact  that  Schuyler  was 
gone,  and  not  likely  to  be  in  the  way  soon — the  very  best 
starting  point  she  could  have  asked  for.  As  for  Agnes 
— she  should  have  no  more  opportunity  for  expansion 
with  her  ; sympathy  only  waters  trouble  and  makes  it 
grow,  she  reasoned.  She  would  drop  the  subject  alto- 
gether ; a girl  soon  gets  over  a fancy  if  she  is  not  argued 
with  and  persecuted  into  believing  it  of  importance.  As 
for  any  further  snares  of  the  kind,  she  assured  herself, 
with  valuable  day-after-th e-fair  wisdom,  she  would  never 
go  counter  to  principle  again  and  admit  entertaining 
young  men  to  intimacy  unless  they  could  pass  muster  as 
partis  in  case  of  need. 

Giulia  now  entered,  bringing  the  missed  note  from 
Mr.  Schuyler.  It  had  been  intrusted  to  the  night  fattore, 
who,  going  up  to  bed  at  six  o’clock,  bore  the  letter  like- 
wise along  in  his  pocket.  It  read  : 

“ My  Dear  Mrs.  De  Hart  : — I have  received  in- 
telligence which  seems  to  command  my  instant  return  to 
America.  By  leaving  in  the  6 a.  m.  fast  train,  it  is  just 
possible  for  me  to  reach  Havre  in  time  for  the  German 
steamer  touching  at  that  port  on  Saturday.  I regret  ex- 
ceedingly my  abrupt  departure,  which  deprives  me  of  the 
privilege  of  taking  leave  of  you  in  person  and  expressing 
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my  gratitude  for  the  gracious  kindness  with  which  you 
have  admitted  me  to  your  party  and  so  much  multiplied 
the  pleasures  of  my  travel.  Will  you  commend  me  kindly 
to  Mr.  De  Hart  and  Miss  Condelet  ; I desire  also  my 
compliments  to  all  the  members  of  the  Huntingdon  family, 
together  with  Mr.  Peyton. 

“ I am,  with  very  best  wishes  for  your  pleasant  winter 
abroad,  Respectfully  yours, 

Edel  Schuyler.” 

“ It’s  just  possible  he  did  get  a letter  last  night — 
there  is  a midnight  mail,”  murmured  Mrs.  De  Hart,  a 
little  staggered  in  the  belief  she  had  gathered  from  Agnes’ 
broken  sentences,  now  that  she  had  run  her  glance  over 
the  neat  fluency  of  his  common-place,  ‘‘At  least,  it’s  just 
what  I want,  and  I’ll  give  it  to  Agnes.  But  this  bluster 
abput  George ! What  can  we  do  ? I’ll  step  over  and 
confer  with  Mallie.” 

But  Mrs.  De  Hart  now  began  to  feel  very  much  worn 
with  excitement,  for  she  was  really  delicate;  the  last 
month  had  witnessed  a great  decrease  of  vigor ; especially 
since  that  most  unwise  and  exhausting  Paestum  excursion, 
she  had  perceptibly  declined.  She  lay  down  and  forced 
herself  to  remain  quiet  till  the  dinner  hour.  The  time 
slowly  dragged  on  to  five  o’clock,  when  a servant  knocked 
in  all  haste  to  beg  Mrs.  De  Hart  would  come  instantly  to 
Mrs.  Huntingdon — not  to  wait  for  dressing. 

Alarmed,  she  hurried  out,  to  find  Miss  Ellie  half-faint- 
ing, her  mother  in  hysterics,  but  both  enough  alive  to  keep 
up  a tragic  chorus,  “Gone!  — ah  — gaw — aw — awn — 
gone ! ” 
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“ What’s  gone  ? ” demanded  Aunt  Margaret. 

“ Oh,  gone  to  Australia  ! ” groaned  Ellie. 

“ Oh,  my  precious  boy ! my  only  boy ! oh  George, 
you  have  killed  your  mother ! ” shrieked  Mrs.  Hunting- 
don. 

Aunty  slid  down  upon  a sofa.  What  she  learned 
after  half  an  hour  of  grief  and  interjections,  I will  try  to 
simplify  into  a few  statements.  It  would  seem  that  George 
had  been  called  upon  to  reconsider  the  point  of  a gentle- 
man’s permanent  ability  to  appear  at  breakfast  after  a 
refusal.  His  attitude  had  been  this.  He  had  detected 
Agnes’  interest  in  Schuyler,  but  not  its  depth  ; he  be- 
lieved she  was  trying  to  like  himself  sufficiently  well  to 
consent  to  his  offer,  and  suppressed  suitably  the  bitter- 
ness he  felt  towards  a man  who,  other  things  being  equal, 
would  have  been  preferred  before  him.  Such  had  been 
his  honest  conception  of  the  case,  up  to  the  time  he  sent, 
at  his  mother’s  instigation,  the  letter  to  Agnes,  pressing  a 
final  acceptance.  He  regretted  it  the  instant  it  had  left 
his  hands ; he  felt  it  was  still  premature — the  answer 
would  be  unfavorable.  It  caused  him  some  pain  to  read 
her  denial — clothed  as  it  was  with  the  tender  words  of  a 
warm-hearted,  impulsive  girl  who  really  suffered  as  she 
wrote  it — all  unreflecting  that  expressions  which  it  gave 
her  soothing  relief  to  use,  would  be  to  him  the  very  gall 
that  tips  the  arrow.  But  he  tore  it  up — resolved  to  ig- 
nore it ; to  wait  and  take  no  denial.  When  he  learned 
Schuyler  was  gone,  the  ground  once  more  felt  firm  under 
his  feet,  and  listening  no  longer  to  prudence,  he  besieged 
her  room  again  and  again  with  messages,  till,  outworn  with 
his  pertinacity  and  indignant  at  the  contumely  he  had 
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heaped  upon  her  god,  she  wrote  him  a few  sharp,  decisive 
words  of  eternal  ^farewell.  Huntingdon  sought  his 
mother  and  told  the  story,  adding  he  had  inferred  she 
refused  Schuyler  to  accept  himself,  but  he  now  believed 
she  was  a heartless  jilt  who  wanted  only  to  amuse  herself 
with  cruelty  to  both.  For  himself,  he  was  going  to  Aus- 
tralia— he  was  sick  of  civilization — would  rather  go  into 
the  bush — sheep-farming — anything  ; he  wished  to  be 
(socially)  scalped — the  sooner  the  better.  His  mother 
need  trouble  herself  no  further  about  him — she  had  led 
him  on  and  on  into  this  cruel  net  the  last  half-dozen 
years — she  would  never  see  him  more. 

When  this  was  communicated  Aunt  Madge  screamed 
out,  “ Oh,  don’t  let  him  go  ! somebody  run  and  stop  him  ! 
You  know,  Mallie,  she  is  a little  flurried,  I’m  afraid,  about 
Schuyler  to-day  ! that  will  pass  off,  I am  sure — George 
was  too  precipitate.  If  she  had  refused  him,  when  George 
fancied  she  liked  him,  it  was  quite  far  enough  for  one  day 
— he  must  give  her  time  ! ” 

“ Time,  Margaret ! Are  you  wild  ? He’s  not  going— 
he’s  gone,  GONE  !” 

“ He  will  never  more  come  back,”  bewailed  Miss 
Elbe. 

“ I must  say,”  sobbed  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  “ I feel,  with 
George,  that  she  is  a cruel,  unprincipled  girl ; heartless, 
yes,  thoroughly  heartless.  And  she  has  turned  him 
against  me.” 

“ I don’t  wish  to  ever  see  her  again,”  proclaimed 
Elbe.  “ It  would  just  kill  me,  I know  it  would— I 
should  be  taken  fainting.” 

Alas,  Aunt  Margaret  ! I shudder  to  look  with  her 
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adown  the  long  vistas  of  dread  that  spread  themselves 
away  into  the  future  ; I shudder  to  think  with  her  upon 
the  constructive  ruin  that  overhung  her  house  ! Had  ever 
any  one  before  seen  such  a match  ? Where  again,  with- 
out even  the  trouble  of  looking,  would  be  found  a young 
man  precisely  suitable  in  years,  faultless  in  education, 
elegant  in  appearance,  of  fair  mentality,  of  solid  charac- 
ter, of  unexceptionable  family,  their  life-long  friend, 
possessed  of  enormous  wealth  and  in  love  to  distraction  ? 
Ai ! Ai  ! Ai ! 

No  wonder  that  Aunty  longed  for  once  to  claim  the 
privilege  of  maternity  upon  its  minor  offspring  and  admin- 
ister a sound  dose  of  nursery  medicine  ! No  wonder  that 
Mrs.  Huntingdon  must  forever  shun  the  sight  of  Agnes, 
when  her  obduracy  had  sent  that  well-dressed  darling  to 
convert  himself  into  a collarless,  necktieless  savage  of  an 
Australasian!  She  deserved  all.  Uncle  was  repaired  to 
and  bidden  join  the  persecution. 

But  Uncle  demurred.  He  was  deeply  grieved  and 
disappointed  ; he  might  have  expressed  himself  provoked 
had  he  not  seen  that  flame  enough  was  rising  already ; 
but  since  all  was  over  and  past  recall,  he  did  not  propose 
to  make  it  matter  of  recognition.  Possibly  it  lay  in  his 
mind,  on  some  future  day  when  the  two  were  making  a 
round  of  churches  and  galleries,  to  induce  with  his  niece 
a talk  about  the  young  New  Englander  who  had  disap-, 
peared  so  suddenly  at  the  call  of  business.  “ Of  what  use 
is  a man’s  money  if  he  can  not  buy  himself  the  wife  he 
likes  with  it he  would  have  curtly  said,  had  it  been  his 
own  heart-affair  in  question,  and  perhaps  he  was  led  at 
last  to  think  that  with  her  beauty,  fortune  and  family,  his 
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niece  could  fairly  afford — if  she  had  a fancy  in  marriage 
— to  gratify  it.  One  point  was  certain ; from  the  day 
she  had  been  given  into  his  hands,  to  live  in  his  home 
and  heart  as  his  child,  he  had  loved  her  better  than  any- 
thing in  the  world,  and  he  would  not  wilfully  vex  her. 
So  calm  was  restored ; on  the  surface  at  least ; the  Hun- 
tingdons  took  leave  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Hart  with  many 
tears  ; no  word  was  uttered  of  a future  meeting ; and 
they  set  out  under  the  temporarily  extended  wing  of  Mr. 
Peyton,  on  their  winter  migration  among  European  cap- 
itals. 

When  Mrs.  De  Hart,  a few  days  later,  handed  Schuy- 
ler’s mislaid  note  to  Agnes,  it  exercised  indeed  upon  her 
a tithe  of  the  effect  that  lady  had  calculated.  She  knew 
not  how  otherwise  he  could  have  written,  yet  she  could 
not  resist  the  feeling  of  utter  aloofness  that  crept  up  and 
benumbed  her  as  she  read  it.  She  did  not  hand  it  back 
to  Aunty,  whose  wisdom  forbore  to  ask  for  it,  deeming 
it  a very  undangerous  souvenir.  True,  not  a day  passed 
without  the  temptation  to  look  at  the  beloved  signature, 
but  when  she  yielded,  she  was  filled  with  the  sense  that 
the  polite  forms  of  this  world  are  all  that  is  real  in  it. 
Those  walks  and  talks  in  Roman  galleries;  those  gay 
outings  far  on  Via  Appia  ; those  silences  under  the  ilex- 
trees  of  palace-gardens,  draped  and  hazed  with  fairy 
glamour — had  they  ever  actually  been .? 

A sirocco  of  sand  had  blown,  across  them — they  lay 
buried  in  a deeper  unreality  than  a last  year’s  dream — • 
as  for  the  scene  with  the  violets — it  was  the  vaguest 
fantasy  ! 

Agnes  went  about  with  a look  of  seeing  nothing  in 
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her  eyes — an  introverted,  semi-puzzled  gaze.  Uncle 
began  to  be  uneasy ; all  agreed  that  Verona  was  no  longer 
pleasant,  though  no  one  expressed  it,  but  relief  was  felt  at 
once  when  Aunt  Margaret  announced  it  was  quite  time 
they  were  departing  for  Florence  if  she  was  to  take  up 
her  social  threads  there  for  the  winter. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  Tragedy  of  the  Fire. 

“ He  is  gone,  that  in 

The  morning  promised  many  years,  but  death 
Hath  in  a few  hours  made  him  as  stiff,  as  all 
The  winds  and  winter  had  thrown  cold  upon  him, 
And  whispered  him  to  marble.” 


James  Shirley.  “ The  Brothers^ 


HE  De  Hart  family  had  established  themselves  in 


JL  one  of  those  lovdy  cottages  that  line  the  winding 
miles  of  driveway  up  the  slopes  that  rise  opposite  the 
city  from  the  Arno,  far  above  Gardens  Boboli  and  Torri- 
giani.  The  small  lawns,  the  shrubbery  and  plants,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  house  was  detached  made  it  seem  like 
a home  to  them,  and  they  congratulated  themselves  on 
securing  a degree  of  comfort  almost  American,  in  a city 
which  people  of  the  most  conflicting  tastes  unite  to  say 
is,  of  all  foreign  capitals,  perhaps  the  most  delightful  to 
winter  in.  Agnes  was  the  one  most  benefited  by  the 
choice  of  locality.  She  had  accepted  her  situation  ; she 
understood  she  was  to  bear  and  make  no  sign  ; woman’s 
part,  as  taught  by  the  precedent  of  all  time.  But  in  the 
rush  of  life  it  was  hardest — the  calmest  hours  passed  in 
the  outlook  from  her  own  window,  far  away  to  the  blue 
height  of  solitary  Fsesulse,  or  upwards  to  San  Miniato, 
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near  at  hand.  This  solace,  however,  was  shortly  with- 
drawn ; Mrs.  De  Hart  could  not  bear  the  increasing 
winds ; she  took  refuge,  at  her  physician’s  advice,  on  the 
sunny  front  of  Lung’  Arno  Nuovo,  and  found  amid  the 
hurry  of  the  social  world  the  only  distraction  from  her 
daily  gaining  disease.  Her  brightest  hour  was  the  daily 
drive  on  the  Cascine,  where  ‘ everybody  ’ was  to  be 
seen.  Agnes,  by  her  side  sat  faithfully,  hoping  those  tire- 
some miles  of  straight  road  on  the  tiresome  straight  bank 
of  the  Arno,  which  had  such  a leaden  effect  on  her  per- 
ceptions, might  spread  the  same  over  her  feelings.  But 
not  so  ; all  her  life  retired  within  and  concentrated  itself 
in  one  intense  susceptibility  to  pain. 

“ My  dear,  did  you  not  see  Colonel  and  the  Honora- 
ble Miss  Monfort  ? ” her  aunt  would  ask,  as  the  coaches 
crowded  along  and  bowing  and  saluting  became  the  busi- 
ness of  the  hour.  “ How  is  it  that  you  never  are'  ready 
to  return  a greeting  ? ” 

“ I did  not  see  any  one,  Aunt.” 

Then  she  would  try  to  fix  her  attention  upon  each 
carriage  as  it  passed.  “ I shall  see  some  face  or  figure,” 
she  said  to  herself,  “ some  turn  of  expression,  some  mo- 
tion that  will  be  like  him.  I will  look  at  each  one  to  find 
it — then  I shall  remember  to  bow.”  Alas,  the  reason  for 
looking  was  soon  lost  in  its  accessory. 

“ Agnes,  it  is  disgraceful  to  give  a cut  direct,  like 
that ! What  is  the  matter  between  you  and  young  Di 
Barbiglione  ? ” 

“What  is  it.  Aunty  } Where  is  he  ? ” 

“Why,  just  passed  ; his  hand  on  his  hat,  for  four  min- 
utes at  least,  and  staring  as  straight  at  you  as  you  were  at 
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him  ; he  looked  so  distressed;  did  not  even  see  my  bow. 
Such  a family  ! and  what  magnificent  black  hair  ! ” 

‘‘  Oh,  I detest  black  hair.” 

“ Excellent  reason  ! ” sniffed  Aunty.  “ What  were  you 
thinking  of.” 

“ Indeed  I don’t  know.  I must  have  been  thinking 
that  it  was  not  he.” 

The  words  had  their  interior  truth.  The  world  was 
divided  now  into  two  objects  of  vision.  One  was  Edel 
Schuyler.  All  the  rest  was  not.  “ It  was  not  he.” — The 
winter  dragged  away.  Mr.  De  Hart’s  increasing  burdens 
left  his  mind  more  and  more  seldom  free  to  reflect  upon 
Agnes’  possible  feelings  ; she  herself  never  alluded  to 
them;  never  spoke  Schuyler’s  name.  Her  whole  recol- 
lection of  that  winter  in  Florence  centres  round  the 
homely  face  of  Botticelli’s  ‘ Fortitude,’  of  which  Agnes 
had  not — but  you  may  read,  in  the  “ Morning  before  the 
Soldan.”  She  passed  all  her  mornings  before  it,  she 
knew  not  why.  On  the  first  day  an  expression  in  it 
caught  her  attention,  as  she  wandered  on  alone,  aimlessly. 
The  second  day  she  went  to  it  because  she  had  paused 
there  yesterday ; the  third,  because  she  had  now  estab- 
lished the  habit  of  it — and  ever  afterward,  for  the  same 
reason ; and  there,  week  after  week,  read  the  first  page  of 
the  lesson,  which  once  learned — at  twenty,  at  fifty,  at 
seventy — marks  the  woman  forever  severed  from  the  child; 
to  live  only — to  sorrow  only — in  the  present  moment  ; to 
compass  the  great  wisdom  that  can  shut  out  the  before 
and  after  of  it ; bear  it  only.  And  now  she  began  to 
rouse  herself  to  lavish  all  her  cares  upon  her  aunt.  The 
plans  laid  for  tarrying,  the  summer  out,  at  German 
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watering  places,  were  taken  up  and  revised  once  or  twice, 
under  physicians’  counsel  ; then  dropped  entirely  as  the ^ 
Prusso-Austrian  warfare  thickened  and  pictured  to  un- 
versed outsiders  the  whole  continent  a very  questionable, 
uncertain  pleasure-ground.  An  early  departure  for  Eng- 
land succeeded,  and  now  Mrs.  De  Hart,  in  expectation 
of  a brilliant  season,  perhaps  a brilliant  settlement,  for 
Agnes — grew  more  urgent  in  her  demands  than  ever. 
Agnes  devoted  herself  freely  to  fulfilling  all  the  tiresome 
society  exhibitions  asked  of  her ; to  “ smooth  the  dying 
pillow  ” of  the  invalid,  all  she  could  do  was  to  array  her- 
self in  the  most  exquisite  fabrics  art  and  industry  could 
devise  or  fashion  drape,  and  by  the  side  of  that  plucky 
little  woman,  who  struggled  up  again  and  again,  and  with 
strongest  tonics  and  cordials  bade  temporary  defiance  to 
Death,  go  out  to  the  admiring  crowd  of  lords  and  ladies 
and  welcome  the  flattery  that  brought  the  rose  and  the 
sparkle  to  the  fading  face  of  Mrs.  De  Hart.  Her  own 
had  grown  whiter  and  whiter  as  months  passed  by ; 
among  the  blooming  English  maidens  it  peered  out  of  its 
white  satin  and  camellias,  paler  yet ; its  unmistakable  look 
of  well-borne  pain,  of  all-but-failing  sustentation  of  the 
present  heavy  moment,  was  sometimes  pitiful  to  see.  The 
woman  who  felt  her  heart  dead  within  her,  played  with 
worldly  gayety  to  amuse  the  dying.  Such  is  demon 
grief;  not  content  to  flay  mortals  alive,  it  must  bedaub 
them  with  its  cruel  jest. 

Thus  rolled  the  weeks,  while  a certain  “ terrible  look- 
ing forward  ” grew  all  too  distinct  to  Mrs.  De  Hart.  Her 
disease  was  rapidly  outstripping  the  calculations  of  her 
physician  ; he  did  not  spare  his  warnings  of  the  midnight 
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assemblies;  the  vitiated  air;  the  sudden  changes;  but 
she  coolly  inquired,  at  length, 

“Do  you  not  think  I can  last  out  the  London  sea- 
son?” 

The  doctor,  inured,  by  a large  and  fashionable  prac- 
tice, to  almost  every  variety  of  erratic  female,  yet  shud- 
dered at  her  unassumed  hardihood,  and  did  not  answer. 

“ I know,”  said  Mrs.  De  Hart,  “ that  I must  die,  and 
soon.  If  I should  stay  in  bed  and  listen  to  the  Offices 
for  the  Sick,  it  would  be  much  sooner.  Now,  never  speak 
to  me — any  one  of  you — about  this,  again ; I will  bear  it 
myself;  don’t  make  it  any  worse  for  me.”  And  true  to 
her  word,  she  faced  the  awful  approach  with,  in  private, 
a steely  consistency,  enviable  of  Roman  or  Christian  ; in 
public  she  ignored  it  as  gracefully  as  she  did  any  other 
unwelcome  pretender.  But  I can  not  myself  help  a tear 
over  my  gay,  happy  Roman  party  of  six  months  ago ; 
each  one  now  bearing  the  terrible  shared,  and  each  his 
own  unshared  burden.  And  of  De  Hart’s  private  care  it 
is  time  to  speak.  He  carried  ever  an  undisclosed  temp- 
tation to  beg  his  wife  to  bear  the  return  voyage  to 
America. 

Even  a rich  man  does  not  like  to  lose  a hundred  thou- 
sand or  two,  in  whirling  the  teetotum  of  stocks.  Let  it 
be  repeated  half  a dozen  times,  and  he  has  lost  a million. 
This  had  happened  altogether  too  often  to  Mr.  De  Hart’s 
possessions  since  he  came  abroad.  He  had  habitually 
left  a certain  large  proportion  in  the  hands  of  Pierson, 
his  manager,  to  use  irresponsibly  for  the  lightning-like 
transfer  often  required  in  successful  operations.  For  Mr. 
De  Hart  was  not  himself  an  expert  ; though  long  accus- 
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tonied  to  the  care  of  his  paternal  inheritance  he  was 
obliged  to  intrust  its  increase  mostly  to  others ; but  he  had 
placed  great  confidence  in  Pierson.  So  had  Mr.  Pierson 
in  himself;  indeed  he  did  ‘run  well  for  a while.’  But 
moral  and  mental  vertigo  in  the  Stock  Exchange  is  well 
nigh  as  inescapable  as  malaria  on  its  chosen  field.  Like 
the  latter,  the  healthy  Pierson  did  not  know  how  or  when 
he  caught  it.  After  the  three  or  four  sharp  answers  in 
which  De  Hart  freely  admonished  him  with  regard  to  his 
most  unpleasant  announcements,  the  poor  fellow  was  like 
a stricken  doctor  ; to  disclose  his  ailment  is  death  to  his 
livelihood  ; he  must  take  refuge  in  the  sure  but  slower 
destruction  of  braving  it  out.  He  sent  no  more  bad  news 
to  his  employer  ; nor  needed  he — he  was  also  guardian 
and  receiver  of  revenues  for  all  Mr.  De  Hart’s  Portland 
property.  But  I will  not  protract  the  tale  ; it  is  no  harder 
to  lose  two  million  than  two  thousand.  A bit  more 
audacity  ; a more  protracted  determination  to  retrieve ; a 
more  exaggerated  confidence  that  the  lottery  will  come 
up  right  next  time  ; a drop  of  ink  for  the  extra  ciphers 
when  you  draw  the  papers,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Pier- 
son fought  in  silence ; even  of  the  loss  of  a fine  large  ship, 
totally  uninsured,  the  first  intelligence  reached  De  Hart 
through  the  newspapers,  one  morning  in  June.  An  hour 
later,  as  his  coach  threaded  the  fusty  courts  of  Lothbury, 
it  carried  him  to  meet  the  delicate  suggestion,  that  though 
to  a gentleman  of  his  position  no  temporary  inconve- 
nience would  be  offered,  yet  it  would  be  well  to  notify  his 
American  agent  to  renew  at  once  the  now  empty  balance 
at  his  banker’s.  At  the  same  time  was  handed  him  a 
letter  from  his  life-long  friend  and  family  physician.  Dr. 
Pennerton,  of  Portland ; a part  of  it  ran  thus. 
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“ There  are  no  securities  whatever  to  be  found  in  the 
safe  : Pierson  must  have  made  a rich  sweep  when  he  de- 
camped. 

“ A large  claim  for  unpaid  pledges,  over  Pierson’s  sig- 
nature in  power  of  attorney,  was  forwarded  here  yester- 
day. I took  the  liberty  to  return  it  to  New  York,  and  ar- 
range it  for  the  present  upon  your  real  estate  there;  but 
more  came  in  to-day — indeed  no  one  can  foresee  what 
may  arrive  next.  However,  every  possible  net  is  spread 
for  Pierson;  he  can  not  escape, the  police;  no  expense  has 
been  spared ; we  shall  get  possession  of  him  and  his 
bonds  within  a few  days,  I hope,  and  balance  matters ; yet 
if  you  think  you  can  leave  Mrs.  De  Hart  with  any  safety, 
by  all  means  come.  I must  tell  you  among  other  things 
that  the  villain  has  had  the  impudence  to  lay  an  incum- 
brance on  your  own  dwelling  to  increase  his  appropria- 
tions ; the  papers  are  held  by  Stokes  and  Stokes,  No.  29 ; 
he  must  have  been  insane  to  choose  it;  of  course  he  could 
have  tried  something  in  town — it  was  a bad  guess;  the 
inquiry  it  raised  was  what  brought  out  the  whole  thing; 
nobody  supposed  three  days  ago,  but  Pierson  was  as  good 
as  gold,  etc.,  etc.  I have  hushed  the  newspapers  and 
taken  all  necessary  steps,  etc.” 

Mr.  De  Hart  was  cautiously  selecting  from  and  para- 
phrasing this  communication  in  the  presence  of  his  .wife, 
and  had  led  up  to  the  possibility  of  leaving  her,  when 
Alfred  brought  in  a cablegram.  It  read, 

“ Come  instantly.  Pennerton.” 

“Let  us  go,  Eggleston;  I am  ready,”  said  Mrs.  De 
Hart  before  her  husband  could  speak. 

“ Vote  ! ” 
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“ Do  you  think  I can  see  no  more  than  you  have  told 
me  ? Can  you  believe  I would  not  rather  die  before  I am 
called  a beggar  than  after?  ” 

Though  he  had  known  her  so  long,  he  even  now  gazed 
in  wonder  at  this  frail,  but  iron-hearted  worldling.  But 
Mrs.  De  Hart  would  lay  down  her  sceptre  only  with  her 
life,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  too  hard-hearted  in  her  hus- 
band to  let  himself  be  convinced  that  the  soft  sea  air  of 
June  would  not  be  too  severe  for  a lady  who  could  alter- 
nate frightful  hemorrhages  with  garden  parties. 

The  Doctor,  in  answer  to  De  Hart’s  telegram  of  arrival, 
was  awaiting  them  in  the  Portland  station,  crowded 
thickly  with  country  people,  as  they  swarmed  in  to  cele- 
brate the  fourth  of  July. 

His  face  was  very  white;  De  Hart’s  too,  grew  pale  and 
red  as  he  caught  sight  of  his  friend.  They  clasped  hands 
hard. 

“ Well,  Dan  ? ” 

“ The  poor  wretch  hadn’t  a dollar  ! ” 

“ No  ! ” 

“ Pierson  has  shot  himself  ! ” — 

An  hour  later,  the  two  men  were  unfolding  paper  after 
paper  in  the  abandoned  desks  and  safe. 

“ I tell  you,  Eggleston,”  said  the  Doctor,  holding  up 
a bundle  of  unreceipted  bills,  marked  ’65  and  ’66 — “ this 
wasn’t  done  in  a day  ; he  has  struggled  long  and  hard  ; 
skinned  the  lion  to  its  very  claws ; there  is  not  a piece  of 
your  property  in  Portland  that  has  paid  its  taxes  for  last 
fall,  and  not  a renewal  to  be  found  in  the  insurance 
packet.  Do  you  know  if  every  building  you  own  were 
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to  burn  down  this  day,  you  could  not  claim  a dollar  ? 
And  Shirley  off  in  Washington  for  the  week,  too.  Had 
we  not  better  telegraph  him,  and  set  so  much  to  rights, 
to-day  1 ” 

“ Well,  well,  Pennerton  ; don’t  make  me  any  gloomier. 
He’ll  be  here  to-morrow,  will  he  not .?  If  it  were  any  day 
but  a holiday — I really  don’t  want  to  sh<nv  too  much  in 
this  matter.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  drag  down  a man’s 
credit,  by  little  disclosures,  and  I don’t  know  what  more 
may  prove  to  be  outstanding  against  me. 

“ Besides — (with  an  attempt  at  a cheery  smile)  they’re 
not  going  to  burn  down  to-day — certainly,  not  all  of 
them.” 

But  Eggleston  De  Hart  had  never  read  the  proverb, 
“//  is  the  impossible  that  always  happens.^* 

‘‘There  must  be  a terrific  fire,”  remarked  Alfred  to 
the  subordinates  he  was  directing  in  the  dining-room,  as  a 
clanging  of  bells,  too  early  and  too  fierce  for  the  sunset 
peal,  arose  from  the  distant  town,  and  a great  light,  rud- 
dier and  more  radiant  than  his  own,  sprang  up  and  bal- 
anced the  westering  sun. 

“ Where  is  Mr.  De  Hart  } ” inquired  his  wife,  when  an 
hour,  two  hours,  had  passed,  and  the  shooting  flames,  the 
vast  rolling  clouds  of  smoke,  the  multiplying  noises  made 
more  and  more  evident  it  was  no  ordinary  calamity  that 
had  surprised  the  quiet  metropolis. 

“ He  is  sleeping,  madam  ; he  was  very  much  exhausted 
after  lunch.” 

“ Do  you  think,  Alfred,  he  ought  to  know — it  could 
be  anything  that  concerns  us  ? ” 
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“ I have  been  in  twice,  Mrs.  De  Hart,  but — he  can 
not  be  quite  well — his  face  is  purplish  and  streaked,  and 
he  breathes  so  loudly — I should  not  like  to  wake  him — 
they  do  say  it  is  dangerous — ” 

“ What  2 ” — she  grasped  Alfred’s  arm. 

“ That  it  is  dangerous  sometimes  to  wake  them  when 
they  look  like  that.” 

Mrs.  De  Hart  moved  on  to  the  smoking-room  behind 
the  library  ; she  did  not  let  go  Alfred.  They  stood  to- 
gether before  the  broad  Turkish  lounge  on  which  her 
husband  lay.  - x 

A loud  explosion  sounded  from  the  town  ; the  window 
panes  rattled  an  echo ; De  Hart  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
rolled  his -eyes  from  his  servant  to  his  wife. 

“ Has  it  gone  so  far  ? Are  they  blowing  up  already  ? 
Oh — I was  dreaming,”  said  he.  “ I thought  my  buildings 
were  burning — I heard  the  bells — saw  the  flames — ” 

A second  prolonged  burst,  like  roaring  cannon,  shook 
and  quivered  through  the  air. 

“ Madge — Madge — am  I not  dreaming  2 Am  I awake 
or  asleep  ? ” 

“ There — there  is  a fire,”  said  Alfred. 

De  Hart  threw  open  the  door.  Through  the  great 
glasses  of  the  drawing  rooms  opposite,  glared  upon  his 
gaze  the  whole  scarlet  horror — the  broad  site  of  the  city 
seemed  a fiery  heart  of  blood ; its  arteries  pulsed  their 
red  streams  far,  far  above  the  zenith — they  broke  and 
fell  in  living,  germinating,  growing  drops. 

A chill-  of  conviction  hardened  upon  De  Hart  like 
ice ; he  turned  stiffly  to  Alfred. 

“Order  Tom  and  the  phaeton,”  was  all  he  said. 
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“ They  are  in  waiting,”  answered  Alfred.  “ But — my 
dear,  dear  master — you  will  stop  a little — you  will  take 
something  before  you  go.” 

What  was  the  matter  with  Alfred,  that  he  made  bold 
to  take  both  his  master’s  hands  in  his  as  he  said  this — 
and  what  with  Mrs.  De  Hart,  that  at  such  most  pert 
breach  of  all  decencies,  she  did  not  come  forward  to 
rebuke .? 

“ You  are  a good  fellow,  Alf,”  said  Mr.  De  Hart,  “ I 
will  have  you  with  me  instead  of  Tom.” 

“I  will  drive  you  if  you  wish,”  returned  he,  “but  we 
had  better  take  Tom  along  in  the  rumble — if  you  need  to 
command  me  for  anything,”  and  again  Alfred  looked  at 
Mrs.  De  Hart. 

Down  into  the  rush ; the  smoke  ; the  heat,  the  pow- 
der, the  water,  the  din,  the  danger. 

“ Stay  behind  here  with  the  horses,”  cried  De  Hart, 
jumping  heavily  out  and  pressing  forward. 

“Tom  will  look  out  for  them,”  said  Alfred,  springing 
along  by  his  side,  in  the  contingency  he  had  foreseen. 

But  within  this  cordon  of  fire,  who  could  see } De 
Hart  could  not  even  guess — Alfred  did  not  know — the 
point  he  was  aiming  at,  but  they  stumbled,  tottered  on, 
clinging  to  each  other,  ordered  back  by  policemen, 
blinded  and  sopped  with  streams  of  water,  their  feet 
scorched  and  cut;  deluged  by  showers  of  burning  cinders. 

“ What — Pennerton  ? ” cried  De  Hart,  striking  full  up 
against  a man  from  the  opposite  direction. 

“ Eggleston!  ” exclaimed  the  other — “back!  go  back 
— we  are  in  for  it  this  time.  I’ve  sent  Mrs.  Pennerton  up 
to  your  place  just  now — my  house  is  gone.” 
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‘‘Yours?  Impossible!  Where  are  we?  I can  not  make 
out  street  or  square.” 

“ There,”  said  the  Doctor,  pointing  to  a large  space  of 
fallen  buildings,  “across  that  side,  near  where  they  are 
blowing  up  to  try  to  hem  in.” 

“ Then  the  office — Pierson’s — is — should  be — opposite 
your  rear.” 

De  Hart  fixed  the  building  at  last.  He  fought  his 
way  towards  it,  reckless  of  its  flaming  upper  stories.  It 
had  caught  at  the  top. 

“ Tear  up  that  iron!  ” 

He  dashed  in  the  glass  and  prepared  to  swing  himself 
down  into  the  cellar  as  Alfred  blindly  obeyed.  The  doc- 
tor seized  him.  A blazing  cornice  struck  down  among 
the  three  men  and  scattered  them  asunder.  De  Hart 
shook  the  others  off,  as,  joined  by  an  errant  roundsman, 
they  again  laid  hold  of  him. 

“You  are  mad,  De  Hart!  Five  minutes  more  and  the 
floors  will  be  in!  What  is  it  you  would  do  ?” 

“ It  is  you  who  are  mad,  Pennerton!  Let  me  go!  Good 
God,  I must ! It  is  for  Agnes’  sake — for  all  our  sakes!  ” 

He  plunged  forward,  but  his  head  fell  back  on  the 
Doctor’s  firmly  closing  arm;  his  eyelids  dropped — to  open 
wide  and  fixed;  a dark,  slender  stream  of  blood  gushed 
from  his  nose  and  ears — then  sullenly — ominously — 
stopped. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Miss  Elite's  Revelation. 

“ Who  shall  deny  me 

The  memoiy  of  thine  eyes  ? 

Evermore  by  me 

Thy  lithe,  white  form  doth  rise. 

If  God  were  nigh  me 
Alway,  in  so  sure  wise, 

Quick  might  I hie  me 
Into  his  Paradise  ! ” 

William  of  Cabestaing. — H.  W.  Preston,  Trans. 

IF  we  transport  ourselves  to  the  city  of  Baltimore 
(though  it  is  far  from  being  a pleasant  season  of  the 
year  for  it),  and  stand,  about  four  o’clock  of  an  afternoon 
near  mid  August,  by  the  main  entrance  of  the  noble 
pleasure-ground  that  crowns  the  northwestern  rise  of  the 
city,  and  whose  name  of  Druid  Hill  no  one  who  has  ever 
wandered  under  its  gigantic  oaks  and  hickories  will  dare 
affirm  presumptuously  adopted,  we  shall  see  passing  in 
with  a soldierly  air,  the  tall,  broad  figure  and  massive 
head  of  a young  man  whom  we  last  saw  in  Verona,  and 
who  has  been  full  three-quarters  of  a year  absent  from 
our  story.  If  we  can  follow  him  in  his  walk  as  he  seeks 
the  high  ground  near  “ The  Mansion,”  and  look  into  his 
meditations,  we  can  learn  something  of  the  passage  of  the 
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year  with  him,  for  the  course  of  his  thought  is  running 
among  people  we  know — he  is  reviewing  his  experience 
with  them  and  his  life  since  that  time.  For  the  last  two 
weeks  he  has  been  constantly  at  work  in  this  broiling  heat, 
to  disentangle  the  legal  side  of  some  disputes  sprung  from 
joint  ownership  of  property  by  Baltimoreans  and  Linden- 
hurstans  before  the  late  war.  And  now  he  has  it  all  pre- 
pared to  present  before  their  majesties,  the  judges,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  shall  be  cool  enough.  He  wishes 
that  an  Icarian  temerity  might  attach  to  bench  as  well  as 
advocates,  so  that  he  might  bring  the  annoying  cause  to 
an  issue  now  that  it  is  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  not  be  forced 
to  drag  the  tedious  intricacies  of  its  unimportance  up 
again,  two  months  hence,  and  belabor  his  brain  with  them 
anew. 

For  he  is  very  weary.  Though  you  would  not  ima- 
gine it  from  his  step,  he  is  suffering  from  that  mental  lassi- 
• tude,  the  result  of  labor  that  fails  to  bring  the  exciting, 
satisfying  feeling  of  real  exercise  with  it.  A man’s  true 
work  leaves  him,  if  in  health,  with  a bounding  elasticity, 
even  when  ambition  has  urged  him  to  press  it  far  beyond 
the  proper  limits.  Schuyler  feels  too  weary  to  take 
"the  night  train  to  Lindenhurst ; and  is  using  this  frag- 
ment of  a day  to  come  up  and  cool  his  brain  and  re- 
fresh his  soul  in  these  beautiful  glades;  to  walk  under  the 
motionless,  spreading  oaks  that  no  human  unrest  can 
touch.  He  is  thinking  now — thinking  always  when  there 
comes  an  interval  in  dry  toil — of  a beautiful  face  he  will 
probably  never  see  again ; a face  that  nevertheless  has 
consecrated  his  heart  a holy  place,  into  Avhich  no  other 
woman  can  ever  come.  He  does  not  need  any  picture  to 
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show  that  face  for  him.  There  is’ not  a feature  or  a ges- 
ture, or  any  word  she  ever  spoke  to  him,  which  Time  can 
ever  dull.  When  a man  has  lived  to  twenty-eight  years 
and  shown  that  Nature  has  not  framed  his  affections  to 
re-root  like  the  banyan-tree,  (persistent  enthusiast  to  re- 
store the  earth  her  lost  condition  of  primeval  forest)  we 
may  respect  his  conviction  that  the  catastrophe  that  has 
come  upon  him  has  come  once,  for  all.  If  it  is  natural 
for  woman  to  seek  relief  from  pain  in  idleness  and  sit 
with  listless  hands  in  lap  and  roving  meditation,  it  is  nat- 
ural for  man  to  seek  it  in  toil,  and  Schuyler  has  worked 
very  hard  since  we  saw  him  last.  To  think  of  her  a few, 
few  minutes — to  live  over — one  at  a time — and  sparingly 
— the  hours  he  had  passed  with  her — this  was  the  reward 
fictiously  set  up  against  its  close,  to  gain  the  whole  day’s 
oblivion  in  dreary  labor. 

Love  is  a famous  antiquarian.  He  will  dig  the  very 
root  out  of  his  prehistoric  time  and  prove  how  the  begin- 
nings of  his  existence  ran  far,  far  back,  behind  what  the 
uninitiated  could  ever  suppose.  Thus  Schuyler  would  be 
persuaded  that  though  he  had  not  absolutely  said  to  him- 
self that  he  loved  her,  on  the  evening  they  first  met ; yet 
certain  he  was,  from  that  time — -even  if  he  had  never 
seen  her  again,  he  could  never,  never  have  cared  for  any 
other. 

He  had  just  brought  up  this  point  and  settled  it  anew 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  his  thoughts,  having  thus  ran  back 
to  the  farthest  limit  of  his  intercourse  with  her,  had  now 
begun  to  fly  about  with  as  little  apparent  plan  as  the  in- 
sect flies,  sipping  here  and  there  a sweet,  and  had  just 
alighted  upon  that  golden  silence  in  Borghese  gardens. 
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when  he  turned  a corner,  and  came  unexpectedly  upon 
the  tramway,  for  he  had  given  no  heed  to  the  direction  of 
his  walk.  He  was  astonished  to  find  by  his  watch  that  it 
was  six  o’clock;  he  paused  a moment  to  consider  whether 
he  should  return  by  this  train  to  the  city.  For  just  then 
the  puffing,  snorting  dummy-engine  came  blaring  in.  At 
the  same  moment  bore  down  upon  it  from  behind  the 
“ Mansion,”  a large,  open  landau,  with  three  young  ladies. 
The  coachman  seemed  to  have  miscalculated  his  speed  or 
his  distance,  or  not  to  have  heard  the  car ; he  was  una- 
ble to  wheel  his  horses  or  even  to  guide  them  soon 
enough  towards  one  of  the  sharply  diverging  avenues. 
Schuyler  rushed  forward  and  crossed  directly  to  the  front 
of  the  plunging  animals  ; as  he  threw  up  his  arms  and 
they  reared  and  pushed  back,  one  of  the  young  ladies 
called  out, 

“ Why,  it’s  Mr.  Schuyler ! Do  come  and  take  me 
out  ! ” 

As  he  complied  with  her  command,  and  the  mutual 
surprise  and  greetings  were  given  expression  to,  she  said, 
“What  are  you  doing  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Schuyler.^ 
Where  are  you  stopping.^  ” 

“ I am  at  the  Eutaw.” 

“Oh,  how  nice.  We  are  right  on  the  way.  You  go 
just  past  us  ; we  are  in  North  Charles  St.,  Vernon  Place; 
not  far  from  the  Monument,  you  know.  Josie  ; I’m  so 
tired  driving;  I’m  afraid  too.  I’m  sure  we  are  so  much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Schuyler ; we  might  have  had  an  ac- 
cident. If  you  are  home  first,  Josie,  you  can  tell  mamma 
I am  walking  down  with  Mr.  Schuyler.” 

He  would  be  a churlish  fellow  indeed  who  could  refuse 
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the  free  gift  of  a pretty  young  girl’s  companionship  for  a 
walk,  though  he  might  go  so  far  as  to  reflect  that  two 
miles  were  a fair  stretch  to  start  out  on,  when  a man  had 
already  taken  all  the  exercise  he  required.  But  besides 
this,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  meet  Miss  Elbe  Huntingdon. 
She  was  so  associated  with  the  memories  of  his  wretched- 
ness that  it  drew  upon  all  his  courtesy  not  to  disclose  that 
the  sight  of  her  was  painful  to  him.  For  Ellie  Hunting- 
don it  was  and  very  fully  blossomed  out  since  he  saw  her 
last.  There  was  a striking  change,  even  from  the  ex- 
quisite traveler,  to  the  young-lady-exquisite  in  the  full 
toilet  of  a park-carriage.  As  he  raised  his  hat  in  adieu, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  the  ultra-elegance  of  her  attire 
was  not  very  apposite  to  sweep  the  streets  with,  but 
he  gave  her  his  arm  and  with  all  the  unabashed  nonchal- 
ance of  a New  York  belle  she  handed  over  to  him  a string 
with  a knob  on  its  end,  for  him  to  carry,  which  simpli- 
fied the  structure  somewhat,  but  astonished  the  young 
man  more  than  he  ha^  been  astonished  in  some  time 
before.  • 

“ I am  only  in  the  city  for  a day  or  two,”  explained 
Miss  Ellie  as  they  set  off  towards  the  Rotunda,  “just  for 
this  friend  of  Josie  Peyton’s,  who  is  visiting  her,  and 
wanted  to  come  in,  and  see  the  Park  and  the  town.  So 
Mrs.  Peyton  brought  us  all  along  and  opened  the  house. 
We  are  stopping  out  on  their  ‘ plantation,’  though  of 
course  it  isn’t  a real  plantation.  I have  been  there  a 
month.  It  is  perfectly  lovely,  and  oh,  such  moss  ! It’s 
the  only  place  in  Maryland  they  grow  real,  exquisite, 
Louisiana  moss.  My  room  is  draped  in  it.  Mounty  Pey- 
ton didn’t  come  with  us.  His  mother  teased  me  to  ask 
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him,  and  I wouldn’t,  and  so  he  wouldn’t  come.  He  is 
enjoying  it,  I hope,  out  there  alone.” 

“ Ah,  and  so  he  would  not  come  in,”  repeated  Schuy- 
ler, mechanically. 

Miss  Ellie  gave  a daring  little  pout  and  blushed. 
Then  she  tossed  her  pretty  head  till  the  sprays  of  French 
supernatural  flowers  were  in  an  anxious  tremble. 

Schuyler’s  modesty  had  always  forbidden  him  to  appro- 
priate the  very  patent  preference  she  had  so  often  shown 
him,  and  at  this  juncture  he  conceived  the  promenade 
was  undertaken  for  rehearsal  by  the  sister  in  the  carriage. 
But  what  was  to  come  from  it,  for  his  part  1 Could  it  be 
that  this  long  walk  might  come  to  an  end  and  the  prattling 
girl  be  too  wrapped  up  in  the  expression  of  her  own  van- 
ities to  speak  of  what  he  was  in  dire  anxiety  to  hear,  for 
it  must  be  true  by  this  time.  And  yet,  when  it  should 
be  spoken — when  it  should  be  forbidden  henceforward 
even  for  his  thoughts  to  hover  over  her  who  was  another’s 
wife — how  should  he  hear  it  ? How  stand,  or  would  this 
solid  ball  of  earth  spin  away  from  under  him.?’  Surely 
she  would  mention  her  brother.  If  not,  could  he  .?  He 
must — must  ask  her:  must  know  all  that  was  to  be 
known. 

They  had  taken  the  direct  route  over  the  Rotunda, 
and  down  to  the  front  entrance : Madison  and  North 
Avenues  had  been  passed,  and  still  so  abundant  was  the 
stream  of  Miss  Elbe’s  coquettish  chatter  that  it  did  not 
rise  to  her  recollection  that  she  had  a brother.  But 
the  blow  fell  startlingly  at  last,  though  Schuyler  watched 
for  it  so  carefully  as  scarcely  to  frame  any  replies  to  the 
talk  so  amply  bestowed  on  him.  Verona  suddenly  loomed 
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Up  on  the  young  lady’s  horizon,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
thought  of,  it  was  spoken  of. 

“ Oh,  why  did  you  leave  us  so,  last  winter,  at  Verona  ? 
You  can’t  conceive  how  astonished  we  all  were,  when  we 
came  down  to  breakfast  and  found  you  were  gone.  Do 
you  know— I thought  by  your  leaving,  were  just  a 
little  touched,  as  well  as  George.” 

Schuyler’s  tongue  was  glued  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth : 
Miss  Ellie  for  the  first  time  persisted  in  a silence,  waiting 
and  gazing  with  siren  enticement,  for  him  to  assure  her 
he  had  never  wasted  a thought  on  other  than  her  fasci- 
nating self. 

“Yes,  your  brother,”  he  enunciated  at  last.  “Is  he 
well  ? ” 

“ I am  not  supposed  to  know.” 

“ Not  know.” 

“ Ah,  I forgot ; perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  he  is 
in  Australia.” 

In  Australia  ? Did  that  broad  waste  of  waters  roll 
between  them,  then  ? 

“ He  is  just  perfectly  cruel.  After  we  had  always 
made  such  a pet  of  him,  to  forsake  us  so.  Mamma  has 
written  and  written,  and  never  have  we  heard  one  word. 
We  only  know  the  ship  he  sailed  in,  from  the  steamer  list, 
and  that  it  arrived.  And  mamma  is  just  wild  about  him. 
I know  she  always  cared  more  for  him  than  for  me,  and 
she  says  if  ever  she  gets  me  off  her  hands,  she  shall  go 
over  herself  and  find  him.” 

And  here  Miss  Elbe’s  parted  lips  disclosed  how  cun- 
ningly she  could  shut  her  little  round  white  teeth  together, 
including  the  rosy  tip  of  her  tongue  only  just  in  time  to 
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prevent  amputation ; and  she  bent  her  head  and  smiled  a 
naughty,  coaxing  smile  over  the  hand  that  lay  on  Schuy- 
ler’s arm  ; then,  with  the  head  still  poised  on  one  side, 
and  the  first  movement  da  capo^  with  the  added  hold  of 
a pearly  incisor  upon  the  under  lip,  she  lengthened  out 
the  last  half  of  the  smile  in  a frantically  bewitching  way, 
that,  had  the  poor  fellow’s  heart  been  moulded  of  common 
wax,  would  have  melted  it  in  one  minute,  and  sent  Mrs. 
Huntingdon  spinning  over  the  Southern  Seas  in  the  next 
steamer. 

Alas  ! he  did  not  even  see  the  smile. 

‘‘  But  did  his — did  Mrs. — is  not  your  brother  married  ? ” 
said  he,  at  last,  with  a mighty  effort. 

“What?  to  Agnes  Condelet  ? Cruel  jilt!  at  least 
mamma  says  she  is,  and  mamma  ought  to  know.  Of 
course  it’s  no  secret  now;  everybody  has  heard  it.  You 
know  she  had  always  half  promised  she  would  marry 
George,  and  then  she  wrote  him  a letter  at  Verona,  all 
about  friendship  and  nonsense,  and  saying  she  could  never 
marry  him.  And  George  tore  it  up,  and  said  he  wouldn’t 
mind  it,  because  he  thought  she  only  wanted  to  flirt  with 
you  a while,  and  it  would  soon  be  over.  And  after  you 
were  gone  he  asked  her  again,  and  she — if  you’ll  believe 
me — just  turned  him  short  off,  and  said  she’d  never  see 
him  again.  Of  course  George  was  raving ; he  said  he’d 
go  to  Australia  and  never  leave  there.  I don’t  know  why 
he  need  care  so — I don’t  see  much  in  her.  But  you  see 
he  has  never  thought  of  having  any  one  else,  and  he’s  so 
very,  very  old  now  ; twenty-seven — no,  twenty-eight.” 

• Talk  on,  sweet  and  silly  child;  the  longer,  the  better; 
and  cover  the  confusion,  the  exultation,  scarce  believed 
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in — the  deadly  pallor,  and  the  violent  heart-throbs  of 
your  companion  ! 

“But  she  is  well  punished.  For  mamma  says  it  is 
the  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  her,  and  mamma  ought  to 
know.  Of  course  you  have  not  heard  anything  more 
about  her  ? ” She  looked  inquiringly  at  Edel. 

“ How  terribly  you  look,  Mr.  Schuyler  ! What  is  the 
matter  ?” 

He  could  not  speak  for  very  fear — but  he  made  a 
motion  of  his  hand  for  her  to  continue,  and  the  giddy 
girl  flew  back  again,  to  resume  her  interesting  communi- 
cation of  news. 

“You  remember  the  great  fire  in  Portland?  Well, 
I don’t  quite  know  how  it  was — Mamma  says  Dr.  Pen- 
nerton,  an  old  friend  of  theirs,  kept  all  he  could  about 
the  De  Harts’  connection  with  it  out  of  the  papers — but 
any  way — some  of  their  property  was  involved  by  the 
carelessness  of  agents,  and  much  was  uninsured  and  burnt 
down  ; at  least  they  lost  everything;  even  their  very 
house  to  live  in ; only  think ! not  to  have  anything ! 
And  her  uncle;  they  had  just  got  in  from  Europe,  and 
what  with  the  fatigue  and  excitement  at  the  fire,  and  all, 
he  had — I think  it  was  apoplexy,  and  died  that  night. 
Then  Mrs.  De  Hart ; you  remember  she  had  consump- 
tion. Mamma  thought  last  year  perhaps  it  might  come 
on  worse  anytime,  so  that  she  would  not  live,  and  so 
mamma  wanted  to  have  Agnes  marry,  that  it  might  not 
have  to  be  put  off  if  she  should  go  into  mourning,  and  so 
it  was  no  wonder  all  this  hastened  it  on.’’ 

“ What  ! She  is  not  dead  ? ’’ 

“ Yes  ; two  weeks  after  Mr.  De  Hart.” 
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“ My  God  ! The  poor  girl — what  is  she  doing  ? what 
can  she  do  ? ” burst  from  the  tortured  man. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know,”  said  Miss  Ellie,  surprised  at  this 
agitation,  “ I suppose  she  could  learn  to  sew,  or  take  care 
of  children.” 

“ Have  they  no  friends  in  Portland,  who  would  help 
her — this  Doctor — ? ” 

“ Some  of  the  best  people  suffered,  I believe.  Mamma 
says  Dr.  Pennerton  lost  very  heavily ; I believe  he  con- 
siders himself  ruined  ; but,  at  least,  they  have  always 
traveled  so  much,  and  when  they  were  home  the  house 
was  always  crowded  with  people  from  away — I think  they 
were  not  very  intimate  there — I don’t  know,  really,”  con- 
cluded she,  now  becoming  very  much  bored  with  th_e  sub- 
ject. “Very  likely  there  are  people  in  New  York  who 
would  help  her  if  she  asked  them.” 

The  young  Miss  grew  hateful  in  Edel’s  eyes.  He  no 
longer  thought  of  her  with  gratitude  for  the  truth  she 
had  put  him  in  possession  of ; she  was  a monster,  who, 
living  in  luxury,  could  see,  unmoved  to  help,  her  old 
friend  thrown  upon  the  world.  He  looked  down  the 
remaining  distance  before  him,  and  resolved  to  call  the 
next  hackney  coach  and  commit  the  incongruity  of  put- 
ting this  elegant  young  lady  in  it ; for  he  must  fly,  fly. 
Not  a moment  was  to  be  lost.  Within  the  hour  the  North- 
ern Express  would  leave. 

“ You  think  she  is  still  in  Portland.?  he  demanded. 

“ I have  not  heard  anything  further.” 

“ Oh,  I beseech  you,  tell  me  all  you  can  about  it : all 
the  addresses ; all  names  of  people  there  you  can  recollect.” 

It  was  all  out,  now. 
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Who-0-0-0-0,”  thought  Miss  Ellie.  “ I shall  never 
see  him  again.  How  provoking  ! Well,  at  all  events,  I 
can  tease  Mounty  about  him,”  and  she  good-naturedly 
gave  him  all  the  knowledge  at  her  command.  Dr.  Penner- 
ton’s  house-address,  etc.  ; but  he,  indeed,  might  already 
have  left  Portland. 

Schuyler’s  patience  was  not  taxed  very  long.  He  had 
signalled  an  empty  coach  that  passed,  to  proceed  on  and 
await  him  farther  down,  and  very  soon  they  were  at  Mrs. 
Peyton’s  and  Edel  had  rung  the  great  gong  for  Miss 
Ellie.  There  was  something  in  his  face  which  made  her 
forbear  to  ask  him  to  come  in  and  pay  his  respects  to  her 
mother  ; but  she  gave  him  a warm  good-bye,  and  hoped 
they  should  see  each  other  again.  He  tried  to  express 
his  acknowledgments,  but  no  sooner  had  the  woolly- 
headed butler  opened  the  gate  than  he  darted  like  a flash 
into  the  coach ; they  dashed  away  at  full  speed  to  the 
hotel,  and  thence  to  the  station. 


CHAPTER  .XVI. 


From  Baltimore  to  Baden-Baden. 


“ Je  suis  ce  que  je  suis : je  suis  aussi  ce  que  je  suis.” 


From  wave  to  wave  the  salt  sea  bver, 
Even  to  the  feet  of  my  sweet  lover. 


— Aubanel.  H.  W.  P.,  Trans. 


ERE  those  five  minutes  before  the  train  started 


V V an  endless  eternity  t Did  the  engine  move,  or 
would  he  be  there  sooner  if  he  should  get  out  and  take 
the  road.?  Night  and  day,  night  and  day,  the  tireless 
wheels  went  round ; fiver  and  town  ; hut  and  villa ; 
screaming  city  and  Sabbath  quiet  of  green  fields ; 
glimpses  of  sea ; mountain,  forest  and  sandy  plain  whirled 
past  in  indistinguishable  sameness,  whether  sunrise  or 
sunset  colored  them,  or  midnight  threw  down  its  solemn 
shade.  And  still  it  seemed  as  if  the  end  would  never 
come.  But  the  heavens  are  merciful,  and  time  is  meas- 
ured at  last.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  as  Edel 
was  emerging  from  the  Portland  terminus,  the  usefulness 
of  the  street  number  to  an  office  in  a burnt  district  began 
to  strike  him  rather  forcibly.  But  he  walked  rapidly  on 
and  said  to  himself  that  the  fire  burning  within  him  was 
no  such  weak  element  as  prairie  fire,  that  could  be  stayed 
by  a bit  of  scorched  ground.  Then  he  laughed  aloud  at 
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the  grotesque  one-sidedness  of  the  image  and  wondered  if 
he  were  going  mad.  Indeed,  it  had  been  no  light  mental 
strain,  the  heat  and  toil  of  the  last  fortnight,  the  sudden 
excitement,  the  great  anxiety  for  Agnes,  the  wearing  jour- 
ney, without  rest,  and  the  enforced  waiting  at  Boston, 
most  wearing  of  all.  And  then,  that  swift  opening  of  light 
in  a sky  that  had  promised  nothing  but  blackness  : that 
new-springing,  sweet  hope  that  he  was  beloved — was  it 
not  enough  to  unsettle  any  man  ? What  a dizzying  whirl 
it  made  that  all  seemed  to  be  in  his  favor  ! He  did  not 
say  to  himself,  “ She  has  no  friends,  she  has  lost  her  for- 
tune, she  has  come  down  to  my  level,  or  below  it ; the 
world  will  not  brand  me  with  presumption  in  asking  her 
now  ” ; who  puts  things  to  himself  in  this  bald,  bare  way 
But,  all  the  same,  a great  burden  was  rolled  away  from  his 
heart — all  the  same,  the  very  effects  were  following,  which 
would  have  followed  if  he  had  said  it.  He  would  not 
acknowledge,  “ She  has  rejected  Huntingdon  for  my  sake.” 
He  could  not  think  of  his  goddess  in  that  free  way.  But 
all  the  same  his  heart  was  glowing  with  an  eagerness  that 
was  well-nigh  satisfaction  ; if  only  that  dear  girl  were 
not  even  now  in  circumstances  of  perplexity  and  distress, 
from,  which  he  must  fly,  fly,  to  relieve  her.  After  a space 
of  wandering  over  the  desolate  ruins,  he  stopped  in  a sur- 
viving restaurant,  and  dashed  his  head  with  ice-water, 
which  clarified  his  perceptions  a little.  Then,  being  told 
that  the  De  Hart  mansion,  of  whose  occupant  he  had 
now  determined  to  seek  his  first  information,  was  not  even 
to  be  caught  sight  of,  until  he  had  gone  out  Congress 
Street  more  than  a mile,  he  inquired  after  Dr.  Pennerton. 
The  caterer  could  not  tell  him,  but  thought  he  might 
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learn  at  a small  boarding-house  which  had  led  a very- 
modest  existence  in  a retired  part  of  the  city,  but  was  now, 
temporarily,  quite  a gathering-place.  Schuyler  found  not 
only  the  Doctor’s  address,  but  the  Doctor  himself  there, 
and  told  his  errand  with  a directness  very  much  em- 
phasized by  his  appearance  after  two  nights  of  travel. 

The  Doctor  received  him  with  great  heartiness,  when 
he  learned  his  business ; in  fact,  he  interpreted  a great 
deal  more  from  the  information  than  lay  on  its  face ; he 
would  have  laughed  if  any  one  had  told  him  he  could  do 
other  than  recognize  in  Schuyler  the  harried,  distracted 
lover. 

“ It’s  very  well  that  the  young  lady’s  not  just  here,” 
said  the  good  natured  gentleman,  “ for,  as  I suppose  you 
know,  you  don’t  look  quite  in  trim  for  going  to  court,  (if 
you’ll  forgive  the  pun.)  But  step  into  my  rooms  and 
order  yourself  a little  ; just  make  yourself  at  home  in 
them ; Mrs.  Pennerton  is  gone  out.” 

While  Edel  accepted  the  invitation,  the  doctor  went 
on  in  a cheery,  explanatory  strain, 

“ It’s  no  great  place  to  do  the  honors  of,  Mr.  Schuyler, 
but  you  know  how  it  is  with  not  a few  of  us,  here.  We 
have  a little  parlor  and  bed-room,  or  rather,  the  parlor  is 
my  office,  and  Mrs.  Pennerton  sits  there  when  patients 
are  not  in.  The  other  room  has  a bit  of  a bedstead  that 
the  maid  comes  in  to  fold  up  in  some  mysterious  way,  for 
the  day ; and  the  washstand,  as  you  see,  (the  doctor  was 
transforming  a statuette  table  into  that  useful  piece  of 
furniture,  for  his  guest,)  we  lay  a board  across  it,  first,  and 
then  throw  this  great  cover  on,  and  the  Rogers’  group 
finishes  it  out,  and  it  is  quite  endurable,  if  we  can  keep 
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from  fancying  too  many  times  a day,  that  we  need  to  wash 
our  hands.” 

Schuyler  felt  rebuked  for  his  own  impatience  with  his 
worldly  prospects,  as  he  looked  upon  the  straits  to  which 
this  gentleman  of  sixty  was  reduced,  who  had  known 
refined  and  even  luxurious  comfort,  all  his  life. 

The  doctor  continued,  “ It  gives  me  a twinge  some- 
times, when  I think  of  Mrs.  Pennerton.  But  bless  you, 
sir  ! Nothing  can  put  down  Mrs.  Pennerton  ; she  holds 
her  head  as  high  as  ever.” 

Edel  expressed  his  sympathy  as  delicately  as  he  could  ; 
there  was  no  pretence  and  no  possibility  of  ignoring  the 
situation.  His  words  were  so  chosen — nay,  so  felt  that 
they  went  to  the  heart  of  Pennerton.  He  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  drew  him  back  into  the  office. 

“ Sit  down — sit  down  with  me,”  said  he,  “ and  let  me 
talk  to  you  awhile.” 

“ My  dear  sir,”  answered  Edel,  still  standing,  “ I 
would  gladly — you  are  too  kind  ; but  if  I may  trespass 
on  you  still  further — ” 

’‘Ah,  I see,”  said  the  doctor,  “but  she  is  not  here. 
Do  not  be  anxious ; she  is  not  suffering ; she  is  in  good 
hands,  but  she  is  in  Boston.” 

“ In  Boston  ? ” cried  Edel,  feeling  that  Fate  was  indeed 
playing  the  coquette  with  him.  “ But  then  I — ” 

“ Certainly,”  assured  Dr.  Pennerton,  producing  his 
watch.  But  it  will  be  just  two  hours  before  you  can 
start.  You  need  not  fear  that  I shall  keep  you  one  minute 
beyond  the  time.  If  you  will  sit  here  awhile,  and  take  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a cigar,  you  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
Then  I will  walk  down  with  you,  and  give  you  the  exact 
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address  (so  that  you  will  lose  no  time),  and  any  further 
directions  you  may  require.  You  are  familiar  with  Bos- 
ton } Hm  ! ” The  doctor  made  elaborate  memoranda  on 
a leaf  of  note  book  and  gave  it  over  to  Schuyler. 

“ There  ! I will  not  ask  you  to  give  her  my  love  and 
my  wife’s,  but  if  ever  you  should  think  of  it,  after  you  are 
married — do  so  ! ” 

Schuyler  rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  He 
was  not  given  to  resent  freedom  with  his  own  affairs,  but 
not  even  this  old  friend  must  dare  speak  as  if  it  were  an 
assured  fact  that  she  would  accept  him  for  a husband. 

Pennerton  was  pained  at  the  annoyance  and  tried  to 
repair  it.  He  related  the  details  of  the  mammoth  con- 
flagration, which  I need  not  here  reproduce,  and  described 
at  length  the  misfortunes  with  which  the  reader  is  ac- 
quainted. He  spoke  of  the  life-long  friendship  between 
himself  and  Eggleston  De  Hart;  inherited  from  the 
fathers  of  each,  who  had  been  boy-friends  together  ; then 
passed  to  the  intimate  knowledge  he  had  of  Agnes’  char- 
acter, particularly  her  great  fortitude,  in  the  presence  of 
her  aunt,  after  De  Hart’s  death. 

“ I don’t  know  whether  any  man  will  persuade  her  to 
marry,”  said  he,  with  a somewhat  bungling  attempt  at 
deceitful  reparation.  “ Mrs.  De  Hart  confided  to  me  her 
great  disappointment  about  Huntingdon.  She  did  not 
quite  set  it  in  that  light,  but  / drew  clear  enough,  that  it 
was  a matter  of  conscience  with  Agnes.  But  if  you  had 
seen  her,  as  I saw  her  the  three  weeks  after  the  fire,  and 
the  brave  way  she  set  off  to  her  work  in  Boston,  you 
would  well  believe  he  who  could  gain  her  hand  would  be 
a lucky  fellow.  She  will  never  wear  out  her  husband 
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with  complaint — she’ll  bear  up,  whatever  comes.  And 
it’s  odd,  too,  for  her  sympathies  are  tender  as  a baby’s.” 

These  praises  sounded  as  sweetly  to  Schuyler  as  any- 
thing could  be  expected  to  sound  in  the  ears  of  a man 
who  was  longing  for  each  minute  to  take  wings  ; but  they 
warmed  him  towards  Pennerton,  and  made  him  accuse 
himself  of  captiousness.  He  threw  himself  with  interest 
into  the  doctor’s  troubles  and  led  him  carefully  on  to 
speak  of  them. 

“ It  has  all  come  of  risking  everything  on  one  spot,” 
reasoned  the  doctor.  “ Before  I preach  again  for  forty 
years  that  it’s  a man’s  duty  to  invest  everything  in  his 
own  town,  and  double-risk  himself  by  mutual-insurance 
stocks,  I think  I should  be  inclined  to  ask  some  surety 
from  the  town  itself  for  good  behavior.  But  it’s  pure 
predestination,  in  my  case  (and  the  doctor  grimaced,  for 
he  was  a sound  Churchman),  else  why  did  I persist  in 
nesting  in  my  old  brown  stone  front,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  } If  I had  sold  it  to  business,  as  I have  been  offered 
again  and  again,  and  moved  up — I might  at  least  have  had 
a roof  over  my  head,  and  things  about  me.” 

“ I am  glad  you  stay  and  face  it  out -here,”  said  Schuy- 
ler. “ It  is  nobler  so.” 

‘‘  Ay,”  returned  the  doctor,  “ I have  often  thought  it 
could  not  be  done.  But  my  friends  have  been  about  me, 
and  have  said  ‘ Bear  it  here,  Pennerton  ; bear  it  right 
here — among  your  friends.  We  can’t  die  and  be  buried 
without  you,  and  our  grandchildren  are  not  safe  to  come 
into  the  world  if  you  go.  Don’t  hide  among  strangers.’ 
And  that’s  what  I am  trying  to  do.  I’m  bearing  it  right 
here.” 
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There  was  a tear  in  the  doctor’s  eye,  whose  hazel  iris 
wore  that  shaded  border  of  dim  blue  that  betokens  a 
mild,  loving,  upright  soul.  But  it  must  not  be  concluded 
that  he  habitually  wore  his  heart  thus  unguarded.  By 
nature  expansive,  yet  he  had  a fine  instinct  ; his  soul 
never  chose  the  wrong  person,  even  a friendly  acquaint- 
ance of  years’  standing.  His  uncomplex  nature  grasped 
at  once  in  Schuyler  the  man,  who,  if  given  to  reserve  in 
his  own  feelings,  regarded  with  an  appreciation  amount- 
ing to  sacredness,  a confidence  from  the  real  sentiment 
of  another.  And  a great  friendliness  sprang  up  for  this 
imposingly  handsome  young  man,  who  had  come  to  ask 
for  his  dear  little  friend  at  the  very  time  when  the  world 
had  just  done  its  worst  by  her. 

“ But  there  is  a great  satisfaction,”  he  concluded,  as 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  station,  “ in  living  among 
those  who  have  always  known  me,  now  that  I have  de- 
termined I will  do  it.  I should  be  wretched  anywhere 
else.  Here  I have  nothing  to  explain.  They  all  know 
everything  I have  ever  done  ; who  my  family  have  been  ; 
what  property  I have  held  ; how  I came  by  all, — and  how 
I lost  all,”  he  added  after  a pause.  “ It  A something  that 
they  think  my  experience  has  not  burned  down  with  my 
buildings  or  my  brains  blown  away  with  their  ashes  ; but 
it  is  not  easy,  Schuyler,  to  begin  genuine  hard  work  again 
at  sixty — I have  been  a little  indolent  the  last  fifteen 
years — indeed  always — I’m  afraid.” 

“ My  dear  friend,”  said  Edel,  grasping  his  hand  as 
they  parted  ; “ in  two  years  time  you  will  be  happy  here 
and  reconciled  to  all — depend  upon  it  ; God  bless  you 
and  I hope  we  may  meet  again.” 
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It  was  well  for  Schuyler  to  have  anything  to  shake 
him  out  of  his  own  thoughts  a little,  as  did  this  interview 
with  the  doctor,  and  I know  not  what  else  could  have 
done  it.  But  its  memory  subsided  as  the  nearing  train 
stirred  all  his  emotions  to  their  highest  tide,  and  he  pic- 
tured to  himself  again  and  again,  how  she  would  look — 
what  she  would  say ; for  now  he  knew  where  she  was ; 
now  there  was  a positive  goal  to  his  long,  uncertain  jour- 
ney ; the  very  number  of  the  street  was  in  his  hand. 
Another  hour  and  the  swift  train  would  have  dropped 
him  in  its  hurrying  rush  southward — a few  moments  more 
and  hastening  horses  would  have  brought  him  to  her  very 
presence.  And  now,  as  the  culminating  moment  ap- 
proached, strangely  seized  him  a cold  reaction  of  despair. 
He  put  his  hand  in  his  bosom  as  if  to  ask  cheer  and  as- 
surance from  the  flower  that  long  ago  he  had  safely 
housed  there ; he  was  persuaded  for  a moment  that  she 
could  not  love  him.  He  hid  his  head  in  his  arms  and 
suffered  an  agony.  “ Oh,  heavens  ! that  is  impossible  ’’ 
cried  he.  “ It  cannot  be ! She  must  love  me — I must 
make  her  ! ” 

Time  gives  his  hour  glass 
Its  due  reversal — ” 

and  Schuyler  stood  at  last  before  Miss  Stafford's  door. 

An  elderly,  Scotch  serving-woman,  who  lacked  not 
even  her  local  stamp  of  knitting-work  to  make  her  in- 
tensely respectable,  opened  the  door  and  attentively 
awaited  his  pleasure. 

This  is  Miss  Stafford’s,”  he  said. 

“Ay,  but  it’s  holiday-//>z^  y she’s  not  here.” 

“ Miss  Stafford  is  away  t ” 
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“Ay,  she’s  awa’.” 

“ But  Miss  Condelet,  is  she  not  here?  A young  lady 
who  came  to  teach  in  the  school.” 

“ Oh,  I know  well;  but  she’s  gone  with  the  mist’ess,” 

“ Well,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  where  I can  find 
them.” 

“ Indeed  that  I cannot,  for  I don’t  know.  It’s  for 
Miss  Stafford’s  health  that  they’re  gone,  and  some  waters 
that  she’s  to  drink,  but  she  knows  not  yet  herself,  until 
that  she’s  seen  the  French  doctor  ; but  all  letters  are  to 
be  sent  to  her  banker  in  Paris.” 

Edel  opened  his  mouth  ; it  seemed  to  him  a tiny  voice 
in  the  clouds  echoed  “ Paris  ?” — surely  it  was  not  his  own. 
The  sun  and  sky  were  circling  round  him  ; the  house  and 
woman  circled  round  him  ; the  trees  of  the  shady  suburb, 
too  ; it  must  have  been  a freak  of  nature,  for  everything 
went  in  the  same  direction.  ^But  Schuyler  was  a man, 
and  as  he  laid  his  hand  down  upon  the  piazza  rail,  the 
sun  stood  still  again. 

The  woman  espied  his  weakness.  “ Wouldn’t  ye 
come  in  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I will  come  in,”  and  he  entered  the  not  very 
wide  hall,  and  sat  down  upon  the  single  hall  chair. 

“ Wouldn’t  ye  like  a glass  of  water  ? ” 

“Yes,  I should  like  a glass  of  water,”  repeated  he. 
And  she  went  to  fetch  it,  and  returned  after  five  minutes, 
certainly  very  unsuspicious  of  strangers,  for  an  elderly 
woman-servant,  and  in  Boston  withal. 

“ Now  you  will  please  give  me  the  address,”  said  he, 
as  he  took  the  water,  “ and  any  other  information  about 
Miss  Condelet  which  you  can  think  of.” 
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“ And  she  is  very  well ; there’s  no  other  news  about 
her,  except  that  my  mist’ess  is  as  fond  of  having  her  as 
can  be, — and  when  she  came,  Miss  Stafford  said  at  once 
that  she  must  go  with  her,  for  a companion,  though  she 
has  a maid  for  service.  And  Miss  Stafford  ’ll  not  be 
home  this  term  of  school,  but  if  she  is  better  she’ll  likely 
be  here  at  Christmas-tide — and  Miss  Condelet  is  to  teach 
here  for  the  winter — and — oh — thank  you — it’s  far  too 
much — ” as  Edel  expressed  his  obligation  in  the  manner 
best  understood  the  world  over,  and  hastened  down  the 
steps.  As  he  took  the  train  for  Lindenhurst,  he  tried  to 
set  up  a sort  of  formula  of  words  that  he  could  say  over 
to  himself,  like  a prayer  or  incantation — something  to 
cling  to  as  the  sea  of  grief  and  disappointment  rolled 
again  and  again  over  him  and  choked  all  independent 
action  of  thought.  “ She  is  taken  care  of — all  else  is 
mere  selfishness.”  He  repeated  it  over  and  over  during 
the  first  hours  of  his  long  journey,  till  it  lost  all  meaning 
for  him — then  he  rejoiced  in  its  very  emptiness.  He  felt 
the  furious  gladness  the  wrecked  castaway  feels,  when  the 
air-cushion  that  has  long  kept  him  afloat  on  an  ocean  of 
tormenting  helplessness,  gives  way  at  last,  and  without  his 
responsibility  the  moment  is  precipitated  when  he  need 
no  more  bear  the  agony  of  resistance,  but  be  swallowed  up 
at  once  in  the  engulfing  plunge.  With  such  relief  did 
Schuyler  throw  himself  into  the  abyss  of  his  frustrated 
hopes — and  there  I think  we  will  leave  him.  I have  not 
the  power  to  draw  any  picture  of  his  state,  and  you  might 
think  the  mere  fact  that  the  young  lady  of  his  love  was  in 
Paris  or  thereabouts,  a very  inadequate  reason  for  such 
discomposure. 
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But  it  was  not  until  Schuyler  issued  from  his  room  on 
the  following-  morning,  that  he  felt  sufficient  self-control 
to  face  what  he  recognized  would  be  the  severest  delay 
yet.  As  he  was  mounting  his  horse  for  his  seven  or  eight 
miles  ride,  it  first  occurred  to  him  that  certainly  he  had 
taken  a cup  of  coffee  with  Dr.  Pennerton  yesterday  morn- 
ing, but  he  could  not  recall  any  other  refreshment  after 
his  midnight  lunch  in  the  Boston  depot,  thirty  hours  before 
— that  if  he  expected  to  arrive  at  Paris  he  must  breakfast 
in  the  interim,  and  it  might  as  well  be  now. 

He  welcomed  this  sign  of  returning  consciousness  and 
had  no  sooner  thought  of  his  breakfast  than  he  prepared 
to  go  and  eat  it.  He  also  refreshed  his  memory  of  steamer 
days  by  a look  at  a New  York  paper,  and,  thus  fortified, 
again  set  out  for  Swanton,  where  he  received  a hearty 
welcome,  mingled  with  complaint  at  his  unusual  absence, 
for  his  mother’s  greetings  were  always  pretty  equal  com- 
pounds of  honey  and  gall. 

“ Mother,”  began  Schuyler  cautiously,  “ I have  a 
great  sacrifice  to  ask  of  you — but  I am  persuaded  before- 
hand that  you  will  bring  yourself  to  make  it  for  me.” 

“You  are  not  going  away  again — ?”  said  she,  her 
mind  leaping  instantly  to  the  worst  conjecture  possible. 
“ It  is  four  weeks  now  that  I have  not  seen  you — ” (there 
were  threatenings  of  tears.) 

“ Mother — it  is  not  only  necessary  to  my  happiness, 
but  I believe  it  is  vital  to  my  honor,  that  I shall  go — 
abroad.” 

The  poor  creature  was  overwhelmed.  Too  weak  to 
think  of  inquiry,— “ Oh,”  said  she,  “ I thought  it  would 
kill  me  when  you  went  to  Paris  about  that  Mr.  Bellamy’s 
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business,  last  year.  It  was  nigh  four  months,  you  know 
— you  thought  you  could  get  back  in  six  weeks.  Don’t 
go  ! don’t  leave  me.”  (The  tears  had  come  now,  and 
sobs  with  them.)  “ I’m  a gettin’  old — you  may  never  see 
me  again.  I’m  feeble — yes,  I’m  reely  very  feeble — if  you 
knew.”  It  was  practically  useless  to  Edel  that  he  knew 
she  was  from  the  nature  of  things  no  more  likely  to  die 
than  he.  The  tender  fellow  was  in  an  agony.  When  he 
had  walked  the  room  till  it  grew  too  small  for  him,  he 
sat  down  by  his  mother  and  took  each  hand  in  one  of  his. 

“ If  you  feel  willing  to  bear  this  great  responsibility 
for  me,  mother,”  he  said,  “let  me  first  say  a few  words  to 
you.  Without  my  ever  seeking  any  new  obligations 
which  might  conflict  with  those  I wear  to  you,  it  has  come 
upon  me  to  love  a young  girl  better  than  anything  in  the 
world.  When  this  happened — last  year — in  Europe — I 
did  not  think  she  cared  for  me.” 

“ Oh,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Schuyler  — with  a groan. 
“ You  never  told  me.”  The  shock  was  as  new  as  if  it 
had  been  surely  prophesied  to  her  that  her  son  was  ex- 
empt from  the  lot  of  other  men — that  his  desires  and 
duties  should  for  all  time  look  backward,  not  forward. 

“ I’ve  always  been  a bringin’  on  you  up,”  sobbed  she, 
(and  her  words  were  an  epitome  of  her  whole  feeling  for 
Edel) — bringin’  on  you  up  from  a little  boy — thinking 
year  in,  year  out,  that  next  year  you’d  be  older,  and  ’Id 
love  me  more.  I can’t  explain  it — but  seems  as  if  I some- 
how ’d  always  been  a lookin’  forward  for  somethin’  to  be 
different — as  if  sometime  we  should  be  everything  to  one 
’nother.  But  we  dont  somehow  seem  to  be  alike — and 
now — besure — ’twon’  never  be.  ” 
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Her  tone  of  despair  smote  Edel.  He  bent  his  fore- 
head upon  her  hand.  “ I do  love  you,  mother — tenderly,” 
said  he.  Her  words  had  pierced  the  bitter  truth.  They 
ivere  fiot  alike.  He  might  strive  and  she  might  suffer,  but 
in  a law  more  inviolable  than  human  one  it  was  written 
that  their  souls  could  never  touch  and  mingle  with  each 
other.  But  oh,  the  pity  of  it  ! Terrible  passion  of  moth- 
erhood ! More  usurping  and  unyielding  than  any  other 
form  of  love  in  woman,  when  uncrowned  with  the  aureola 
of  self-abnegation.  Both  bent  under  it — but  Edel  at 
length  raised  his  head. 

“ I did  not  speak  of  this  before,  for  it  would  only  have 
been  asking  you  to  share  a burden,  but  now — it  may  be 
all  a dream — yet  perhaps  it  will  be  different.  But  even 
if  it  should  never  be — there  are  other  reasons  why  I must 
go.  When  I knew  the  young  lady,  and  when  I think  she 
must  have  understood  that  I loved  her,  she  had  friends, 
and  a fortune.  Now — her  uncle  and  aunt,  who  stood  to 
her  in  the  place  of  parents,  are  dead  ; other  friends,  who 
might  have  helped  her,  are  estranged  through  some  com- 
plication ; and  she  has  no  means  to  live  whatever,  except 
labor.” 

‘‘Oh,”  burst  forth  Mrs.  Schuyler,  her  personal  griev- 
ance sinking  below  the  surface  an  instant,  in  a sense  of 
genuine  regret,  “ if  you  must  ha’  married  her,  what  a pity 
’twas  it  couldn’t  ha’  been  while  she  was  rich.” 

Poor  Edel ! In  spite  of  his  distress  there  grew  upon 
his  face  a weary  smile.  As  it  subsided,  he  said  with  re- 
newed earnestness,  “You  decide,  mother,  do  you  not, 
that  it  is  my  duty,  if  she  will  not  marry  me,  to  see  that 
she  is  provided  with  a modest  independence  ? This  I can 
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do  through  her  old  schoolmistress,  if  I can  only  see  the 
lady  to  arrange  with  her  in  such  a manner  that  I may  not 
be  suspected.  She  could  then  have  a home  with  Miss 
Stafford,  until — ” Edel  stopped ; he  could  face  that  possi- 
bility, but  could  not  give  it  life  in  words. 

“ Edel  Schuyler  ! I believe  you  mean  to  go ! I shall 
die  and  you  will  never  see  me  again  ! You  will  be 
drowned  and  then  what  will  become  of  me  1 ” cried  his 
mother  in  her  confusion  of  grief. 

Mother,  can  you  not  see  that  you  unman  me — that 
your  trouble  makes  me  wretched.^  Tell  me,  I beg  you, 
that  however  sore  a trial  it  is  to  you,  yet  I go  with  your 
approval.” 

Can  you  conceive  this  proud  fellow,  too  unbending  to 
ever  cringe  or  urge  for  a single  social  favor — too  scrupu- 
lous in  his  ideas  of  what  men  must  not  yield  to,  to  meddle 
much  with  politics — bowing  in  this  meek  way,  to  beg  the 
consent  of  an  unlettered,  unreasonable  woman  to  his  ac- 
tion ? Ay  ! such  is  the  power  of  weak  souls  over  strong, 
when  bound  together  by  a thread  of  conscientiousness  or 
compassion.  “You  could  write,”  she  gasped,  putting  out 
a tendril  with  the  vine-like  strength  of  weakness,  which  no 
sooner  finds  a support  than  it  spreads  its  choking,  con- 
straining network  over  the  noblest  tree. 

“Yes,  I can  write,”  returned  her  son,  “arid  no  one 
knows  better  than  he  who  has  tried  to  write  just  what  he 
wishes  to  say,  what  a miserable  substitute  the  result  is  for 
the  larger  half  of  thought  that  speaks  in  tone,  in  gesture, 
in  look.  “ Shall  I throw  it  on  you,  mother,  to  answer 
for  the  issue  of  this  great  matter ; matter  of  heart  and  of 
honor  to  me,  as  I have  told  you  ? Will  you  that  I com- 
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mit  it  all  to  you,  in  the  simple  decision  whether  I go  or 
stay  ? Would  that  satisfy  you  ? ” 

Once  Mrs.  Schuyler  would  have  boldly  assumed  the 
charge.  But  now,  weakened  by  disease,  she  hesitated  a 
little.  Accustomed  to  look  at  complicate  affairs  through 
the  simplifying  medium  of  strong  personal  desire,  she 
only  wanted  what  she  did  want.  What  she  did  not  want, 
now,  was  any  unpleasantness  thrown  in  with  it — above 
all,  that  bony  spectre  that  calls  itself  responsibility.  She 
fled  to  evasion. — “ I know  I can’t  expect  you  should  un- 
derstand my  feelings.  How  should  children  ever  realize 
how  their  parents  has  sacrificed  for  them,  sendin’  you 
away  to  school,  an’  college,  an’  all,  an’  then  not  keepin’ 
you  here  on  the  farm  with  me — lettin’  on  you  go  away, 
though  I am  all  alone — all  alone  now,  this  many  years, 
since  your  poor  father  died.” 

“ Oh,  mother,  is  it  possible  that  you  can  believe  I have 
never  made  sacrifices  for  you,  in  return } ” cried  Edel, 
dragged  on  to  say  it,  though  his  spirit  rose  and  looked 
on  at  himself  in  sublime  scorn  while  he  did  so. 

“ No!  really — ” Mrs.  Schuyler  spoke  with  surprised 
truthfulness.  In  fact  they  had  never  come  into  collision 
but  on  three  occasions,  and  each  time  she  had  been  able  to 
convince  him  that  his  duty  to  her  was  paramount  to  all 
others.  That  his  personal  feeling  was  deeply  involved  he 
had  not  spared  to  show,  but,  once  decided  against,  he 
never  had  allowed  it  to  rise  into  mention  before  her  again. 

“ I know  you  was  set  on  goin’  to  the  war,  (this  was 
when  Schuyler  had  made  the  stoutest  resistance,)  but  if  it 
was  me  kep’  you  from  it,  you’d  ought  to  have  sense  to  be 
thankful  that  here  you  be  alive  and  well,  an’  might  ha’ 
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been  shot,  to  say  nothing  o’  what  would  ha’  become  of 
me.” 

In  another  instance,  in  which  duty  was  not  so  plainly 
involved,”  said  Edel,  trying  to  speak  calmly,  “but  which 
decided  momentous  matters  for  my  happiness — when  I 
had  yielded  my  choice  of  a profession  to  you  ; could  you 
not  have  saved  me  a great  sacrifice  if  you  would  but  have 
consented  to  go  with  me  where  I ought  to  have  gone  to 
practice  it — or  (here  the  full  wave  of  bitterness  swept 
over  him)  at  least,  if  that  might  not  be,  to  the  west — out 
of  this  grim  New  England,  where  I pray  God  I may  not 
believe  that  every  one  but  myself  has  been  born  without 
a heart.”  His  mother  gazed  at  him  in  amazement. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  are  talkin’  about,”  said  she. 
“I’m  sure  you’re  a-gettin’  rich  here.  And  as  for  name, 
who  has  got  a better.?  There  ain’t  anybody  but  says 
that  you’re  cornin’  on  to  be  as  smart  a lawyer  as  there  is 
in  Lindenhurst.  And  then  with  everything  ready  to  your 
hand,  so,  to  think  o’  taking  me  away  from  here — why  life 
wouldn’t  be  worth  a-livin’  among  new  kind  of  folks — 
perhaps  havin’  different  ways,  and  not  chipper,  kind  o’ 
understandin’  me — like  as  not  feelin’  above  me,  too,  first 
on’t.” 

She  wept  once  more  over  her  would-be  undutiful  son. 
Edel  felt  more  and  more  the  impotence  of  argument.  He 
rebuked  himself  smartly  for  once  more  descending  to  the 
folly  of  it. 

“Very  well,”  said  he,  “ Everything  has  been  done  as 
you  wish  it,  mother,  up  to  this  time;  has  it  not.?  There 
shall  be  no  change  now.” 

He  opened  the  door  and  went  out  to  try  the  effect  of 
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the  open  air  on  his  ideas.  He  had  sacrificed  himself 
again  to  his  mother  ; this  time,  more  absurdly  than  be- 
fore. He  had  put  into  words  what  he  would  do  ; it  now 
remained  to  face  the  doing  of  it.  Mrs.  Schuyler  watched 
him  from  behind  her  curtain  as,  burying  his  heel  in  the 
ground,  he  unconsciously  swung  himself  round  and  round 
upon  it  for  a half-hour,  trying  to  mark  out  the  details  of 
his  plan.  Wearied  and  disgusted,  half-dizzied  with  his 
revolution,  it  seemed  to  him,  on  a sudden,  that  he  had 
but  to  stretch  his  longing  arms  upwards  and  they  would 
spread  to  swift  wings  and  bear  him  over  land  and  sea. 
The  illusion  grew.  The  mere  physical  effort  to  keep  his 
arms  down,  Edel  found,  was  driving  all  thoughts  out  of 
his  head.  This  would  not  do.  He  must  mount  his  horse 
and  have  a swift  gallop*  back  to  Lindenhurst  before  he 
could  begin  anything. 

“ Mother,”  said  he,  reentering  the  house,  “ I must  bid 
you  good-bye,  now.  It  is  time  for  me  to  return  to  Lin- 
denhurst. I am  sorry — but  the  letter  I send  must  be 
mailed  to-night,  or  I must  myself  take  the  long  journey 
to  New  York  to-morrow,  to  mail  it  on  board  steamer.  I 
will  not  leave  it  over  Sunday.” 

“’Twa’nt  to-morrow  you  wasathinkin’  of  goin’  if  you 
went — was  it  ? You  wasn’t  thinkin’  to  leave  me  so 
sudden  ? ” 

“ Mother,  anything  you  can  say  only  makes  it  harder 
for  me  to  bear.  I beg  you  to  say  no  more.  Is  there 
anything  I can  send  you  this  week  } I must  really  hurry 
away,  now.” 

“ Don’t  go — do  set  down  a spell,”  urged  she. 

Edel  sat  down. 
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“ Seems  as  if  you  couldn’t  hardly  ’a  thought  of  any- 
thing so  sudden  as  goin’  to-morrow,’  ventured  Mrs. 
Schuyler,  once  more. 

Edel  arose  and  took  up  his  hat. 

“ Stay  till  evening,  any  how,”  she  urged. 

“ Impossible,  as  I told  you,”  returned  Edel,  passing 
hastily  through  the  door,  to  hide  the  grave  displeasure  on 
his  face. 

Mrs.  Schuyler’s  sensations  were  in  a very  disturbed 
state.  She  was  wishing  that  she  had  not  made  such  a 
life-or-death  matter  of  Edel’s  going,  now  that  he  was  so 
visibly  wretched.  It  is  true  she  could  not  possibly  real- 
ize the  conditions  under  which  he  had  yielded  to  her. 
That  what  in  another  mind  might  have  been  contempt 
for  her  selfish  feebleness,  ending  in  neglect,  had  long  ago 
passed  far  beyond  in  him,  with  his  clear-sighted  pity  for 
her  limited  nature,  and  become  a resolve  to  sacrifice  him- 
self to  his  compassion. 

She  reflected  only  that  she  was  right,  and  had  out- 
reasoned  him,  yet  she  was  almost  sorry  she  had  done  it. 
She  was  seized  with  a contradictory  wish  that  for  once 
he  would  assert  himself  like  her  neighbors’  sons,  who,  as 
she  could  easily  see,  made  very  little  consultation  with 
their  mothers  ; — go — since  he  so  earnestly  wished,  and 
leave  her  that  panacea  for  growing  age — something  to  be 
gently  miserable  over. 

But  plainly  Edel  was  not  going  to  do  that.  After  all 
these  years  he  did  not  yet  understand  his  mother  well 
enough  to  believe  she  could  desire  such  a thing — nor 
dream  how  hard  it  was  for  Mrs.  Schuyler  to,  in  words, 
forego  her  conquest.  Edel’s  foot  was  already  in  the 
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stirrup ; he  turned  around  and  vaulted  lightly  down 
again  at  her  call — “ Edel,  Edel — come  back  ! You  know 
I can’t  run  after  you.”  He  stood  before  her,  waiting  her 
errand,  but  there  was  a pause. 

“ If  you  was  to  go,”  said  she — after  a moment’s  hesi- 
tation how  to  again  approach  the  subject, — “ if  you  was 
to  go,  you  would  be  sure  and  write  me  twice  a week, 
wouldn’t  you ” 

“ I have  always  done  so,”  replied  Schuyler — looking 
out  of  the  window. 

It  was  the  most  gracious  bow  his  proud  soul  could 
make  before  the  boon  he  now  saw  his  mother  was  going  to 
give  him,  after  he,  for  conscience  sake,  had  allowed  her  to 
vanquish  him.  His  heart  gave  a great  bound  at  thought 
of  seeing  Agnes — that  could  not  be  otherwise  ; but  he 
was  smitten  through  and  through  with  the  bitterly  farci- 
cal look  the  affair  had  taken.  He  demanded  angrily  of 
his  conscience  to  show  him  any  external  distinction  be- 
tween the  man  of  keenest  honor,  and  him  born  with  the 
soul  of  a slave  ; — between  the  son  who  submitted  himself 
to  an  overstrained  sense  of  duty,  and  the  one  who,  in 
vigorous  New  England  dialect,  was  “ tied  to  his  mother’s 
apron-string.” 

“You  no  need  to  be  gone  more  than  two  months  't 
the  outside,”  added  Mrs.  Schuyler.  “'See’n’  there’s  no 
doubt  she’ll  have  you — at  least,  not  in  my  mind — she 
must  be  crazy  otherways.  Whether  you  go  or  not,  I want 
you  to  stay  out  to-night,  anyway.”  ^ 

This  sentence,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  so  framed  as 
to  exclude  any  doubt  of  its  final  meaning. 

“ I will  stay  with  you  up  to  ten  o’clock,”  said  Edel, 
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“ there  will  be  a night’s  work  for  me  in  my  office,  to  ar- 
range what  I have  to  leave,”  and  he  devoted  the  remain- 
ing hours  to  whatever  preparations  he  could  make  for  his 
mothers  comfort,  though  there  was  little  that  his  constant 
carefulness  now  left  him  opportunity  to  do.  Smoothing 
away  as  well  as  he  could  all  feelings  but  those  of  love  and 
kindness,  he  listened  patiently  and  with  quasi  interest  to 
the  details  of  Swanton  gossip ; satisfied  his  mother’s  cu- 
riosity on  all  points  proper  or  possible — and  shed  over 
their  parting  day  a warm,  bright  light  of  tenderness  and 
devotion. 

Oh,  how  easily  sped  those  long  hours  of  tireless  labor 
in  Lindenhurst ! With  what  a joyous  whirr  the  w'heels 
went  round  again,  for  Schuyler’s  heart  beat  with  highest 
hope  once  more ; once  more  the  cloud  of  uncertainty 
lifted,  and  refused  to  dim  the  bright  prospect  that  lay  in 
seeing  her  again. 

But,  oh,  thou  unending  barrier  of  sea  ! With  what 
grand  mockery  dost  thou  cool  our  haste.  In  vain  we 
appeal  to  thee — we  must  fly  ; we  can  not  give  a day — an 
hour!  How  dost  thou  gravely  smooth  such  thoughts 
away,  and  substitute  the  all-occupying  consciousness  of 
thyself.  Thy  grandeur  has  a depth  that  is  unlistening — 
thy  comfort — Nature’s  comfort  everywhere  ; not  one  drop 
of  sympathy,  but  strong  to  infuse  the  insensibility  to  pain 
that  can  grow  when  we  lose  ourselves  in  her  engrossing 
greatness.  No  matter  how  many  times  we  have  swung 
in  thy  hand,  and  flatter  ourselves  that  we  know  thee  at 
last — one  day  of  thy  actual  presence,  and  our  presumption 
is  melted — again  we  are  nothing  before  thee.  Again  we 
emerge  from  thy  depths,  new-born  upon  the  land ; 
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washed  of  our  old  selves,  our  old  thoughts,  in  that  im* 
rriensity  where  we  have  been  living  another  existence, 
wrapped  and  borne  along 

" In  the  stir  of  the  forces 
Whence  issues  the  world." 

No  more  for  the  lover  than  for  any  other  man  took 
ocean  heed.  Edel  too,  must  climb  the  apex  of  every 
separate  wave  and  descend  the  other  side.  No  delay  of 
travel  was  abbreviated  on  his  account.  The  great  grey 
quays  of  Havre — the  walls  of  Rouen,  did  not  bid  him 
^ hail  and  farewell  ’ more  swiftly  than  they  did  others. 
The  indisputable  right  of  the  city  of  Paris  must  be  exer- 
cised as  usual.  The  search  for  groceries  in  hat-boxes  was 
not  to  be  curtailed,  and  though  Edel  was  burdened  only 
with  his  simple  steamer-valise,  he  might  as  well  have 
owned  every  solid  leathern  trunk  and  finery-stufied  wil- 
low-basket that  preceded  him.  How  delightfully  grows 
upon  one  during  the  lengthening  of  this  official  quest,  the 
conviction  that  the  banker’s  office  will  be  closed,  as  it  has 
such  a habit  of  being  when  one  newly  arrives  in  a foreign 
city. 

“ Let  it  be  so,”  resolved  Edel.  “ I will  ‘ beard  the 
lion  in  his  den  ’ — the  banker  in  his  own  satin  drawing- 
room, for  Miss  Stafford’s  address  ; for  nothing  shall  make 
me  spend  the  night  in  Paris  if  she  is  not  here.” 

But  this  last  outlay  of  time  and  patience  was  not  de- 
manded of  Edel.  When  he  finally  drove  down  the  Rue 
Scribe  not  a clock  pointer  in  Paris  dared  be  so  forward 
as  to  indicate  four  o’clock,  and  it  was  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  after  he  had  been  told  that  Miss  Stafford’s 
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letters  were  at  present  forwarded  to  the  Europaischer 
Hof,  Baden-Baden,  when  he  threw  himself  into  a sleeping 
carriage  for  Strasbourg. 

It  was  in  the  grey  of  earliest  dawn  on  the  following 
morning,  that  he  was  roused  from  the  heavy  sleep  that  had 
at  length  so  compassionately  overspread  his  weariness,  and 
admonished  of  the  new  departure  from  Strasbourg.  And 
now  all  was  change,  again  and  again,  from  one  small  un- 
comfortable carriage  to  another,  but  Edel  no  longer 
needed  his  attention  called  to  it.  It  was  incredible  to 
him  that  he  had  slept  in  the  way  across  country,  and  here 
was  the  very  day  dawning  upon  him,  in  which  this  inter- 
minable fortnight,  which  had  seemed  to  stretch  backwards 
and  cover  his  whole  life,  was  coming  to  an  end. 

As  he  wound  along  the  Oos,  and  stepped  upon  the 
very  threshold  of  the  Black  Forest,  he  re-clothed  its  vel- 
vety green  thickets  with  deeper  romance  than  they  had 
ever  worn  in  story  to  his  youthful  imagination  ; romance, 
that  if  it  had  its  sombre,  had  also  its  golden  side,  and 
the  golden  side  only  seemed  to  turn  towards  him  this 
morning. 

The  mist  that  nightly  cradles  itself  upon  the  Oos,  be- 
tween the  lofty  hills  that  bend  from  either  side  and  fan  it 
to  sleep  with  the  soothing  odor  of  their  pines,  had  not 
begun  to  diffuse  itself  in  dim  beauty  over  the  landscape. 
But  the  sun  was  already  thrusting  his  arms  under  and 
around  it,  as  if  binding  it  with  great  golden  bands,  and 
lifting  it  up  bodily  to  hang  in  the  sky,  in  masses  of  cloud- 
color — bidden  to  reflect  all  the  brilliancy  of  sunrise  splen- 
dor. All  that  it  left  below,  the  forest,  the  stream,  and 
the  far-stretching  town,  wore  a dry  but  sparkling  clearness. 
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It  was  a morning  which  refused  to  even  suggest  the 
tender  beauty  of  a possible  sorrow  ; its  whole  voice  was  a 
bright,  brimming  tide  of  joy.  Schuyler  threw  himself 
into  the  idea  with  enthusiasm.  “ It  is  fated  that  I am  to 
be  happy,”  said  he  to  his  heart,  which  was  working  in  a 
way  to  have  suffocated  him  if  he  had  been  forced  to  speak 
the  words  aloud — and  sought  the  echo  of  his  superstition 
from  every  bright,  unshadowed  spire,  and  every  sun-tipped 
castle  that  towered  on  near  and  distant  mountains. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Two  Interviews. 

« 

“ I clasp  her  close  and  hold  her  long, 

* Oh,  I have  suffered  sore,’  I cry, 

‘ But  now  we  will  no  longer  die  !’ 

Like  drowning  men’s  my  grasp  is  strong, 

I clasp  her  close  and  hold  her  long.” 

Aubanel. 

UNFAMILIAR  with  Baden  hours,  Schuyler  did  not 
hope  to  see  any  ladies  so  early,  and  after  a brief 
tarry  at  the  Europaischer  Hof,  left  his  card  to  be  sent 
them  at  breakfast,  with  an  inquiry  when  they  would  re- 
ceive him.  Then  he  strolled  out  across  the  Alice  and 
wound  up  St.  Michael’s  Hill,  attracted  by  the  gilded  dome 
and  double  Greek  cross  of  the  Stourdza  chapel,  now  in  a 
dazzling  blaze  of  sunshine.  Though  it  yet  wanted  a few 
weeks  to  its  formal  dedication  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church,  it  was  well  nigh  complete,  and  was  accessi- 
ble through  an  old  portress,  now  at  work  in  the  garden  of 
her  small  house  near  by. 

This  most  exquisite  memorial  of  a dead  son  that 
parent  could  conceive — a perpetual  kiss  upon  the  smiting 
Hand ; a constant  sacrifice  to  Divinity  over  the  actual 
spot  where  his  body  lies — is  composed  of  chapel  above  and 
vault  below.  But  no  gloom  or  darkness  there.  The 
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place  of  rest  has  an  eastern  door  wide  open  to  the  day. 
The  full  sun  floods  the  white.marble  with  happy  light ; the 
sorrows  that  Mary  Mother  bore,  as  they  write  themselves 
in  image  on  the  frieze  above  the  monument,  it  robs  of 
their  poignancy  and  coldness,  and  warms  into  hope.  An 
ever  swinging  censer  sends  up  its  light  and  odor,  day  and 
night.  But  though  sun  and  air  and  every  human  eye 
may  freely  come  and  divest  the  place  of  its  loneliness,  no 
profane  foot  may  venture  down.  A slender  iron  bar 
keeps  his  rest  sacred. 

So  suddenly  as  he  had  come  upon  this  sepulchre  in 
the  midst  of  his  blissful  reveries,  Edel  scarcely  knew  why 
the  place  should  not  seem  sadder  to  him.  In  truth  it 
scarcely  more  than  struck  a soft  minor  chord,  which  after 
a momentary  suspense  modulated  into  the  glad  harmonies 
of  the  landscape.  Determined  to  see  everything  in  the 
light  of  successful  love,  he  found  even  this  to  have  some 
distant  symbolic  tie  with  the  great  depths  of  bereavement 
through  which  Agnes  had  been  passing, — griefs  which  he 
was  appointed  to  render  only  a tender  remembrance, 
covered  by  the  warmth  and  overflow  of  his  love. 

His  momentary  confidence  carried  him  still  further 
and  landed  him  upon  a hitherto  unvisited  shore.  A 
crowd  of  recollections  hurried  through  his  memory  in 
eager  proce^ssion.  “ Can  it  be  possible  that  she  has  loved 
me,”  said  he, — “perhaps  even  longed  for  my  sympathy, 
my  help  in  this  terrible  summer  of  orphanage  and  want  ? 
And  I,  wretch,  not  to  have  left  her  the  confession  of  my 
love  in  words,  with  the  prayer  to  turn,  if  ever  she  had 
need — to  me  ! But  no — impossible — absurd — I could 
never  have  dreamed  that  she  could  have  need  of  me.' 
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Without  his  observation,  Edel’s  steps  had  turned  with 
the  current  of  his  thoughts  down  the  hill,  toward  Agnes. 

“Too  early,”  he  said,  as  he  discovered  his  direction, 
“ I will  go  back  and  enter  the  church.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  deliberated  the  portress  in  her  native 
German,  “ there  is  a lady  there  ; a very  beautiful  pale 
lady,  who  comes  early  every  morning.” 

She  hesitated  for  another  ‘ trinkgeld  ’ before  disturb- 
ing the  visitor.  Edel  had  visions  of  a relative  from  the 
Stourdza  palace  across  the  Oos,  as  the  portress  had  men- 
tioned, who  chose  to  come  incognita,  to  weep  or  worship. 

“ Certainly  not,”  he  answered,  as  the  woman  seemed 
to  be  waiting  further  urgency  on  his  part.  “ I will  come 
another  time.” 

“ Perhaps  she  is  already  gone,”  suggested  the  Frau, 
“ she  has  been  there  an  hour.”  She  ascended  the  steps, 
Edel  following.  For  an  instant  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
terior had  leisure  to  dazzle  him  ; marbles  gave  back  the 
lustre  to  marbles  ; the  glitter  of  gold  was  intercepted  and 
absorbed  in  the  softness  and  depth  of  fresco  : the  Greek 
Apostolic  names  that  glowed  in  illuminated  work  upon 
the  jeweled  concave  of  the  dome  were  caught  up  by  slant- 
ing vari-colored  light  and  rewritten  in  mysteriously  al- 
tered proportions  upon  the  precious  mosaics  of  the  floor. 

But  this  was  a momentary  glimpse  only. 

Beyond  the  white  memorial,  around  which  the  crim- 
son veil  lies  clinging  and  unraised  till  the  heart  whose 
loving  remembrance  raised  this  temple  shall  be  dust — be- 
yond this — near  the  shrouded  altar  of  the  Greek  faith, 
stood  the  lady  who  had  been  keeping  her  watch  in  this 
solitary  place.  She  turned  at  the  steps  of  the  entering 
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stranger,  and  a cry  of  astonishment  escaped  her  lips; 
without  thought  or  will  of  her  own,  she  pressed  her  hand 
to  her  heart.  It  was  Agnes. 

If  Schuyler  and  Agnes  had  met  each  other  by  the 
appointment  which  should  have  followed  Edel’s  card,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Miss  Stafford,  probably  some  polite 
form  of  greeting  must  have  passed  between  them,  though 
their  parting  had  been  of  such  a character  as  might  well 
preclude  the  unruffled  interchange  of  social  formula — 
even  at  this  distant  period. 

But  here — in  this  lonely  place,  this  strange,  excep- 
tional temple — it  was  impossible  that  the  shock  of  sur- 
prise should  not  shake  off  convention  and  lay  bare  the 
ground-feeling  of  both.  It  was  inevitable  that  Edel  should 
stride  across  the  intervening  space  with  both  arms  ex- 
tended in  which  it  was  his  impulse  to  clasp  her — inevita- 
ble that  Agnes’  suddenly  trapped  instinct  should  send  her 
springing  forward  to  meet  him,  stretching  both  her  hands 
to  take  his  in  greeting.  Ardent  as  such  a demonstration 
might  seem  in  a young  girl,  it  was  all  that  saved  Edel’s 
arms  from  encompassing  her  then  and  there. 

He  took  her  hands  and  stood  holding  them  a moment, 
and  neither  spoke  a word. 

But  the  constraint  that  settled  down  after  this  half- 
confession was  all  the  deeper ; Agnes  drew  back  in  timid 
confusion  that  she  had  run  to  meet  him,  and  her  hesita- 
tion communicated  itself  to  Schuyler,  whose  jealousy  was 
ready  to  read  in  her  action  that  she  feared  she  had  en- 
couraged him  in  a false  hope.  And  both  became  un- 
comfortably conscious  of  the  portress.  Perhaps  it  was 
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the  doubled  ‘ trinkgeld  ’ which  found  its  way  into  her 
hand — perhaps  it  was  sympathy  for  the  young  people 
that  moved  her ; at  least  she  now  went  off  to  work  in 
her  garden  again,  keeping  her  eye  on  the  door  mean- 
while. 

“ Agnes,”  said  Schuyler,  breaking  with  childlike  di- 
rectness and  neglect  of  rhetoric  into  the  gist  of  the  mat- 
ter, “You  must  know  that  it  is  only  for  your  sake  I am 
here  ; that  even  to  this  very  spot  I came,  waiting  only  till 
it  should  be  late  enough  for  you  to  see  me  ; for  I have 
not  been  yet  two  hours  in  Baden-Baden ; yesterday  morn- 
ing we  sighted  Havre.  There  has  been  much  in  my 
conduct  to  you  that  demands  explanation — I know  it. 
But  the  very  explanation  is  an  impertinence  unless  you 
will  command  it — unless  you  will  make  it  possible  by  try- 
ing to  care  for  me.  Tell  me,  I beseech  you,  that  there 
was  more  than  pity  in  that  English  violet.  For  surely  it 
must  have  been  open  to  you  how  I loved  you.  Before 
God,  Agnes,  I believe  that  my  love  was  born  in  the  first 
moment  I saw  you,  and  from  that  blessed  day  I found  you 
again  among  the  Borghese  marbles — the  day  your  childish 
instinct  appealed  to  me  for  direction,  and  startled  me  for 
the  first  time  to  consciousness  that  I was  a man  and  had 
a heart — I have  felt  nothing,  been  nothing  but  one  long 
longing  to  be  with  you.  Tell  me  that  I may  love  you — • 
give  me  some  word — some  sign  ! ” 

Agnes  was  trembling  ; her  grey  eyes  grew  black ; her 
fingers  were  working  nervously. 

“Ah,  you  left  me,”  said  she,  looking  down. 

“You  permit  me,”  cried  he.  He  seized  her  hands 
and  pressed  them  reverentially  to  his  lips.  “ I may  tell 
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you  that  it  is  only  two  weeks  yesterday  since  I learned — 
what  I could  scarcely  believe — that  you  were  not  Hunt- 
ingdon’s wife?  I may  tell  you  how  I have  striven  since 
that  day  to  infuse  all  and  more  than  all  the  hope  it  would 
bear,  into  the  remembrance  of  my  last  night  at  Verona? 
You  forgive  me  for  it?  You  will  not  call  it  presumption 
which  has  hurried  me  to  you  ? — it  is  my  great  love,  whose 
compelling  I could  not  resist — which  I beg  you  not  to 
resist  ! ” 

Agnes  did  not  draw  her  hands  from  his. 

“ I do  not  resist,”  said  she,  in  a soft  half-whisper — 
still  looking  down. 

Edel  might  once  have  dreamed  that  at  such  a confes- 
sion he  must  have  thrown  his  arms  around  Agnes  and 
pressed  her  to  his  heart.  No.  When  he  actually  heard 
those  words  uttered  by  his  goddess — it  was  as  if  a star  in 
the  sky  found  voice  and  spoke  to  him  ; he  fell  on  his 
knees — the  tall,  massive-shouldered  fellow,  and  bent  his 
forehead  upon  her  hand  till  the  chestnut  locks  hung 
heavily  over  it,  and  did  not  say  one  word. 

When  he  looked  up  at  her  in  an  indescribable  gaze — 
half  passion — more  than  half,  adoration — its  intensity  was 
too  much  for  Agnes,  worn  under  the  strain  of  the  last  two 
months.  Unconsciously  she  tried  to  put  it  aside,  and 
made  him  rise. 

“ So  you  were  marrying  me  to  whom  you  chose — not 
even  thinking  to  send  for  my  consent  ? ” She  began  an 
arch  little  smile  at  him,  but  it  faded  as  it  met  his  grave, 
powerful  look. 

“ Had  not  Huntingdon  a thousand  claims  to  you 
where  I had  one  ? ” answered  Schuyler.  “ Could  anyone 
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fail  to  read  his  devotion  to  you  ? And  I believe  he  de- 
served you,  Agnes — if  there  could  be  any  talk  of  deserv- 
ing among  any  of  us.  When  the  first  knowledge  of  it 
came  upon  me,  I blushed  to  think  that  what  I had  begun 
to  fancy  I read  in  your  eyes,  was  but  the  reflection  from 
my  own.  And  even  if  it  were  true,  I assured  myself ; if 
she  is  sometimes  under  the  spell  of  a personal  drawing  to 
me,  which  yet,  if  left  alone,  would  melt  away  and  become 
in  time  only  a tender,  romantic  recollection — the  heavier 
responsibility  is  on  me,  if  I dare  take  advantage  of  it  and 
drag  her  down  to  what  would  be  privation  for  her,  when 
Huntingdon  offers  her  everything  to  make  her  happy. 
Those  explanations  in  the  Borghese  groves  were  but  so 
many  reasonings  aloud  for  self-control — for  keeping  back 
what  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  not  to  avow.  But  your 
consolations,  Agnes  ! Forgive  me,  if  when  I heard  them 
it  seemed  to  me  no  woman,  not  even  yourself,  could  be 
so  thoroughly  unworldly  unless  she  loved  ! Then  the 
temptation  ran  round  my  brain  again  like  a tongue  of 
fire  ; I thought,  what  if  it  is  I who  do  wrong } What  if 
it  is  all  this  noble  creature  needs  for  her  perfection — that 
she  shall  give  up  the  best  the  world  can  proffer,  for  love 
Even  after  I learned  from  young  Peyton  that  your  mar- 
riage had  been  expected  for  years — even  after  I received 
from  your  uncle  the  warning  that  Huntingdon  was  already 
as  his  son — that  it  was  a mere  difference  of  weeks — ” 

“ Oh  ! ” cried  Agnes  ; she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

“ The  struggle  was  still  against  telling  you.  Did  my 
hand  tremble  when  I gathered  the  flowers  you  bade  me } 
Ay,  it  must  have  done — it  was  the  last  moment  I could 
have  borne  without  speaking.  Nothing  but  your  own 
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words — your  own  acknowledgment  of  that  evening  kept 
from  it.  Nothing  but  the  sense  that  it  would  be  grief  to 
your  sweet  compassion  sustained  me. 

“ But  not  till  I saw  your  own  written  words  of  love  to 
Huntingdon,  lying  where  he  had  left  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  great  Amphitheatre,  did  I know  that  I must  flee  from 
your  sight  that  night — pray  never  to  see  you  again  ; all  I 
could  do  henceforward  was  to  keep  a heart  you  did  not 
care  for,  sacred  to  you  forever.  When  I learned  a fort- 
night ago  that  the  hand  that  wrote  those  words  was 
moved  to  soften  with  every  possible  expression  of  tender- 
ness the  wound  it  nevertheless  distinctly  dealt — can  you 
wonder  that  the  old  love  flamed  higher  than  ever — that 
every  word  and  look  of  yours  was  searched,  every  expres- 
sion wrested  into  confirmation  of  the  bold  hope  that  it 
was  done  for  me .?  And  even  yet  I can  not  quite  believe 
it.  Tell  me,  Agnes — tell  me  again  that  you  love  me  ! ” 
Agnes  was  deeply  agitated.  Forgetful  of  her  own 
sufferings  in  the  last  eight  months,  she  listened  with  an 
air  of  strained  solicitude  to  Schuyler,  and  at  this  appeal 
she  took  his  hand  in  hers,  still  looking  thoughtfully  away. 

“ The  letter — how  could  it  have  been } It  was  not 
whole  } You  took  it  ? ” 

“ I have  it — yes.  Could  I leave  it.^  ” 

“ Ah,  let  me  see  it ! ” 

“No.” 

“ Yes.” 

Schuyler  drew  it  forth.  Agnes’  cheeks  blazed  up  as 
she  read  it.  “ Burn  it  ! ” said  she.  “ It  shames  me  when 
I think  I wrote  it.  I hate  him  ! You  can’t  think  what 
he  said  of  you  ! ” 
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“ What  he  said  of  me  is  no  matter,”  returned  Schuyler, 
I am  sure  he  would  have  said  nothing  that  was  un- 
founded in  fact.” 

“ Oh,  Edel,  you  are  my  true  noble  ! ” cried  Agnes,  “I 
cannot  feel  as  you  do.” 

This  bewildering  praise,  and  the  first  sound  of  his 
name  upon  her  lips,  swept  Schuyler  altogether  away  from 
his  stately  self-constraint.  In  a flash  his  arms  encircled 
his  own — he  besought — for  he  feared  her  yet — a kiss.  It 
was  granted,  but  with  only  temporary  satisfaction,  and  at 
last  the  immaculate  heart  of  Schuyler  learned  that  it  is 
the  pleasure  even  of  goddesses  that  their  kisses  be  not 
granted,  but  wrested  from  them  against  their  own  sweet 
will. 

The  young  people  came  out  into  the  bright,  joyful 
sunlight — a whole,  long  day  stood  full  of  promise  before 
them.  Never  looked  Yberg,  and  old  Schloss  Baden  more 
protectingly  down — never  rose  more  magical  light  and 
odor  from  plain  and  forest  than  now,  as  the  two  went 
hand  and  hand  into  the  valley — carrying  to  Agnes’  kind 
protectress  their  new  glad  tidings  of  great  joy. 

“ Come  out  on  the  Alice  for  a little  while,”  proposed 
Schuyler  that  evening,  when  they  had  sat  long  by  Miss 
Stafford’s  side,  watching  from  the  piazza  one  light  after 
another  spring  to  life  out  of  the  fading  twilight,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  indistinct,  tinkling  rustle  of  the  shallow 
streamlet,  gliding  swiftly,  close  at  hand.  They  walked 
under  the  steep  banks  of  the  Lichtenthaler,  where  the 
wind  swung  feebly  the  heavy  loose  drapery  of  vines,  and 
on  through  the  winding  pleasure  promenades  and  tree* 
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sheltered  sward  that  border  the  narrow,  artificial  channel 
of  the  Oos.  As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  tall  jet  of  water, 
tumbling  basinless,  but  live  with  echoes,  on  its  zone  of 
boulders  and  turf,  Schuyler  turned  and  sought  the  more 
sheltered  darkness  of  the  river-walks. 

“ Oh,  the  fountain  ! I think  it  is  sending  up  ‘ sweet 
waters  ’ only,  to-night,”  said  Agnes,  with  a sudden  eager- 
ness. 

It  was  an  access  of  maidenly  fear — a foreboding  from 
Schuyler’s  silence  of  something  she  was  about  to  hear — 
something  against  which  she  instinctively  put  up  a bar- 
rier— she  could  not  listen  to  it  yet. 

Schuyler  did  not  follow  her  leading. 

“ Agnes  ! ” said  he. 

There  was  an  irresistible  constraining  in  the  arm  he 
folded  around  her — he  infused  with  a magnetic  power  of 
persuasion  this  simple  utterance  of  her  name. 

After  a moment’s  silence  he  spoke  : slowly : in  para- 
ble. 

“ If  a man  after  many,  many  days  has  found  a great 
treasure — so  great  that  it  is  matter  of  life  or  death  to  him 
— would  it  not  be  a torturer  who  could  so  fetter  him  that 
he  might  not  raise  it  in  his  arms  and  bear  it  with  him  to 
a far  country — whither  he  must  go  } ” 

Agnes  was  trembling  violently ; he  partly  released  her  ; 
in  a softer  voice  he  went  on  : 

“If  I could  only  open  my  heart — if  you  could  see 
how  each  day  has  passed  in  it  since  that  night  at  Verona, 
when  I thought  I gathered  up  your  divine  pity  with  your 
violet  and  laid  them  together  upon  it  to  still  its  passion, 
I am  sure  you  would  not  cruelly  say  ‘ he  has  deserved  it 
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all’;  even  if  it  be  true,  would  not  your  own  compassion 
cry  out  to  you,  ‘ he  has  suffered  enough — I must  not — 
will  not — add  a day  to  his  distress.’  ” 

“ Oh,  I do  pity,”  said  Agnes,  who  could  express  her- 
self very  clearly  now  that  she  had  quite  disentangled  her- 
self from  him  and  walked  along  by  his  side.  “ It  was  my 
hardest  pain,  when  I sometimes  thought  you  were  suffer- 
ing. I would  have  gladly  sacrificed  my  pride  to  help  you, 
but — how  could  I be  certain  7 I didn’t  know  why  you 
should  go  away  if  you  loved  me.  Not  that  I mean  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  you  know — it  would 
be  far  more  shame  to  know  anyone  so  grand  and  noble 
and  not  to  worship  him.  But  you — so  pitiful  and  tender 
as  I knew  you  were — to  learn  some  one  was  hopelessly 
caring  for  you — against  what  you  felt  or  had  determined 
— that  I knew  would  cause  you  the  deepest  grief.” 

“ Good  God,  Agnes — can  any  woman  be  so  divine  as 
you  are  7 ” cried  he.  He  trembled  before  her  transparent 
innocence — her  childish,  uncalculating  exposure  of  her 
whole  heart.  “ But  my  precious  child,  do  you  not  under- 
stand me,  or  wdll  you  ignore  what  I ask  you  7 Be  my 
wife — and — soon!  You  know  my  circumstances;  you 
understand  that  very,  very  shortly  I must  leave  Europe. 
You  will  not  say  that  I must  leave  you  again.” 

He  listened  to  her  breath  as  it  quickened  under  his 
appeal : he  thought  she  tried  to  answer  him  as  he  would 
have  her. 

“ Then,  Agnes,  what  is  there  in  time  that  you  need 
hesitate  at  7 What  is  a month,  a week,  a day.,  that  it  can 
stand  up  to  assert  itself  against  our  love-eternity.^  Let 
us  make  these  few  weeks  in  the  Old  World  such  a dream 
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of  delight  that  it  shall  take  possession  of  our  memory  and 
inhabit  it  forever ! Promise  me,  promise  me,  Agnes.” 
He  had  stopped  before  her  and  emphasized  his  prayer 
with  all  the  power  of  near  personal  presence. 

“ To-morrow,  we  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow,”  she  found 
voice  to  say. 

He  snatched  the  word  from  her  lips.  “To-morrow  ! 
No,  let  us  begin  our  new  life  to-morrow  ! ” 

But  the  rose  can  not  burst  into  full  bloom  at  once. 
To  Agnes,  Schuyler  was  still  a demigod,  and  his  near- 
ness was  terrible.  Her  heart  beat  with  such  fervor  that 
it  was  a choking  pain.  She  stretched  up  a little  hand  to 
lay  it  against  his  cheek.  It  just  grazed  it,  like  the  touch 
of  a tiny  wing,  and  slid  down  to  his  shoulder.  It  was  all 
that  she  could  do — it  was  less  the  grace  he  sought  in 
answer  than  a timid  appeal  to  him  against  himself.  But 
that  faint  touch  shot  through  all  his  veins  with  scorching 
fire  : it  kindled  him  as  only  can  the  first  voluntary  caress 
of  the  beloved  woman — transcending  in  its  single  in- 
stant all  the  hours  the  lover  has  passed  over  the  labori- 
ous creations  of  imagination,  and  epitomizing  a whole 
prophetic  heaven  of  future.  The  world  swam  round  for 
Schuyler : beside  himself  with  excitement,  he  had  no 
conception  of  the  wild  force  with  which  he  swept  her 
again  within  his  arms — close,  close  to  his  breast. 

“ Oh,  my  darling,”  he  cried,  “ do  not  ask  me — I can 
never — never  rest  till  you  are  my  wife.” 

He  besought  her  to  press  one  kiss  upon  his  face  ; he 
begged  that  she  would  at  least  put  her  dear  hands  upon 
his  head;  he  showered  caresses  upon  her  and  said  a thou- 
sand love-words  in  that  delirious  dialect  which  is  beyond 
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translation.  Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  her  that  he 
might  take  her  hands  and  lay  them  on  his  forehead — 
wind  her  supple  arms  around  his  neck.  He  seized  her 
and  bore  her  along,  pressed  against  his  broad  shoulder, 
as  if  she  had  been  a little  child.  As  he  did  so  the  lights 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Oos  fell  upon  her  face  ; it  was 
perfectly  white  ; her  eyes  were  closed  like  a bird’s  that, 
strong  and  brave  of  wing  in  its  safe  native  air,  lies  on  the 
wave,  overwhelmed,  unresisting,  in  the  breath  of  Ocean 
gale. 

Schuyler  was  pierced  with  compunction.  “ I am 
cruel — brutal — my  poor  darling,”  said  he,  “ not  to  remem- 
ber this  has  been  an  agitating  day  for  you,”  amazed  to 
find  himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  so  in  the  hands 
of  a force  he  could  not  resist ; he  did  not  think  at  first 
he  had  the  power  to  put  her  from  him. 

But  fixing  his  eyes  persistently  on  her  pale  counte- 
nance, he  followed  the  path  until  it  led  to  a seat  under  one 
of  the  lindens  ; he  placed  her  in  its  corner  and  with  res- 
olution seated  himself  in  another. 

When,  after  a moment  or  two  of  silence,  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  looked  at  him  in  love,  not  in  anger,  he  took 
her  hand. 

“It  is  better  that  we  do  not  talk  of  this  to-night,” 
said  he.  “ I ought  to  know — I should  have  thought — 
what  suddenness  it  would  have  for  you.  Let  me  speak 
with  Miss  Stafford  to-morrow.  She  has  heard  all  the 
circumstances  : let  her  decide  for  us.  I am  sure  you 
feel  she  would  not  willingly  compromise  your  delicacy  ; 
I,  on  my  part,  will  promise  to  abide  by  her  sense  and 
judgment.” 
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He  spoke  as  calmly  and  soothingly  as  he  could,  and  I 
doubt  that  it  rose  up  into  the  sphere  of  consciousness 
that  he  would  not  have  so  easily  proposed  this  reference 
to  Miss  Stafford,  if  he  had  not,  during  his  single  day’s 
acquaintance,  so  plainly  discerned  in  her  the  clear- 
headed woman  of  business,  who  would  not  set  nonsensi- 
cal scruples  against  what  seemed  the  best  practical  solu- 
tion for  all  parties. 

Schuyler  bowed  very  humbly  over  the  hand  Agnes  ex- 
tended to  him  as  they  parted  at  her  door  that  night. 

“ Ti  amo^  e ti  venero^"'  said  she,  in  the  softest,  lowest 
of  voices.  He  felt  the  delicate  kindness  deeply;  ashamed 
of  his  wild  behavior,  he  vowed  to  her  solemnly,  truth- 
fully, penitently,  to  henceforth  never  more  than  kiss  her 
hand. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  Flower  of  Marriage, 


A dramatic  tale  begins  or  ends  with  a marriage.  But  is  it  not 
among  the  countless  must-])es  of  an  artistic  one,  that  the  marriage — 
the  very  top  and  flower  of  life — lie,  like  the  exquisite  flower  of  Floren- 
tine mosaic  on  its  tablet,  among  events  that  above,  below,  around  it 
on  every  hand,  shade  duskily  away  ? 


N just  such  another  morning  as  that  bright,  speck- 


less  day  when  Schuyler  entered  Baden-Baden, 
Miss  Stafford — for  what  factitiously  substituted  male 
could  have  graced  the  office  so  rightfully? — gave  the 
bride  away  ; and  from  her  sole,  tearful,  benedictory  fare- 
well, Schuyler  and  Agnes  moved  forth  on  their  outward 
journey. 

Turning  first  northward,  it  was  given  them  to  enjoy 
to  the  full  that  lovers’  Paradise — the  Rhine.  Not  from 
the  crowded  deck  of  the  tourist  steamer ; that  pleasure 
they  enjoyed  by  proxy  only,  in  the  shape  of  their  luggage. 
At  Maintz  Schuyler  found  a trim  pleasure  barge,  suffi- 
ciently manned  by  a pair  of  experienced  boatmen,  the 
only  care  needed  in  descending  the  river  being  the  skill 
to  steer  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  shoals  and 
steamers,  and  thus  they  made  their  voyage  as  far  as 
Bonn. 

Shall  I write  of  those  three  delicious  days,  when  from 
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mid-morning  till  sunset  they  lay  upon  their  cushions  and 
floated  with  the  stream  ? Where  at  every  river-bend  the 
green,  walled  hills  took  hands  with  each  other  and  closed 
them  round  in  a sweet  loneliness  with  heaven  ? Where — 
though  their  course  was  ever  onward,  their  only  outlet 
seemed  skyward,  and  they  named  it  to  themselves  as  the 
symbol  of  two  lives  whose  union  should  henceforth 
aspire.  No — no  more  ; we  will  not  follow  them  through 
those  months  of  wandering  under  Beulah-skies  ; grief 
and  strife  are  long,  but  the  pen  that  touches  bliss  must 
be  frugal.  Alone  they  may  rapturously  wonder  at  each 
other  in  the  purity  of  Alpine  glacier-heights,  where  Jung- 
frau pours  into  the  ear  of  the  Monk  the  chastest  confes- 
sion that  ever  whitened  over  virgin  lips ; alone  she  may 
cling  to  him  for  protection  through  the  majestic  horrors 
of  Gondo,  under  rocks  and  mountains  that  threaten 
awful  answer  to  the  prophesied  prayer  of  wretches  at  the 
Judgment  Day  ; alone  with  seaming  keel  strike  diamond- 
white  foam  from  the  heaped  prisms  of  Vierwaldstattersee 
or  climb  the  crested  Col  de  la  Forclaz  to  apocalyptic 
glimpse  of  the  throned  saints  of  Oberland ; alone  believe 
the  color-miracles  of  Como  and  Lecco ; sea-sky  and  sky- 
sea  hues  impossible  to  faith  ; apocryphal  ; real  even  to 
the  daily  beholder  only  during  the  actual  minutes  of  their 
glorious  transfiguration.  But  to  none  of  the  spots  where 
they  had  walked  and  talked  before  did  they  pilgrimage 
again,  though  the  first  thought  had  been  to  review  them 
all,  to  wipe  out  grief  in  joy.  But  other  sad  memories  than 
their  own  were  enwoven  there  ; memories  now  never  to  be 
withdrawn.  And  even  Verona,  though  they  passed  so 
near  it  that  Agnes  declared  it  a shame  not  to  exchange 
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congratulations — since  both  ladies  had  so  happily  since 
their  last  meeting  passed  into  possession  of  their  rightful 
owners — was  left  unvisited,  fearing,  after  all,  that  Torre  di 
Londra,  castle  enchanted  by  love  and  grief,  should  prove 
but  a vulgar,  time-stained  hostelry,  flaunting  boldly  in  the 
gair  of  common  day. 

And  so  the  ocean  came  ; and  then  the  gate  of  Para- 
dise closed  ; the  angel  took  up  his  flaming  sword,  and 
the  new  Eve  and  Adam  stood  outside — in  Lindenhurst. 

Outside — but  like  the  archetypal  pair — still  together. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


HousecleanirC. 

Fantastic  garbs,  beggaring  all  fancy  of  a Teniers  or  a Callot,  suc- 
ceed each  other,  like  monster  devouring  monster  in  a Dream. 

Sartor  Resartus. 

Agnes’  first  thought  in  her  new  home  was  of  her  new 
mother.  She  had  read  between  the  lines  in  Edel’s 
account  of  her ; she  saw,  more  plainly  than  he  dreamed, 
the  outlines  of  that  character ; weak  but  wilful — selfish 
but  persuadedly  upright  ; a masterly  puller  at  the  strings 
of  conscience. 

Yet  she  longed,  as  a girl  without  a mother  longs,  for 
the  touch  of  a motherly  hand  ; it  had  never  come  within 
the  round  of  her  thoughts  not  to  expect  to  love  the 
woman  who  stood  in  such  tender  relation  to  her  husband. 

Schuyler  rode  out  to  Swanton  the  day  following  his 
arrival ; he  found  his  mother’s  condition  unchanged  ; so 
very  comfortable  was  she  that  he  proposed  an  immediate 
visit.  “ Tell  mother  I want  to  lose  no  time  before  I can 
know  her  and  love  her,”  was  the  message  he  brought. 
“You  can  not  help  loving  her,  mother,”  he  added,  “ her 
nature  is  so  simple  ; she  is  loveliness  and  lovingness 
itself.” 

“Oh,  I da’  say,  I da’  say,”  hurriedly  answered  Mrs. 
Schuyler,  “ but  here  ’tis  Thanksgivin’  come  an’  gone  a’- 
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ready  ; mos’  three  months  sence  fall — I couldn’t  noways 
have  ’er  till  after  house-cleanin’  agen.” 

In  moments  of  strong  excitement  Mrs.  Schuyler  re- 
lapsed into  the  dialect  which  was  in  every  day  use  be- 
tween her  and  her  neighbors,  though  commonly,  in  inter- 
course with  her  son  she  spoke  with  more  or  less  of  the 
reconstructed  grammar  she  caught  from  him.  Neither 
fact  ever  rose  before  her  as  matter  of  observation  ; a good 
starting  point  for  those  who  would  like  to  see  where  the 
train  of  thought  will  carry  them — what  a human  creature 
could  be  led  to  without  knowing  good  from  bad,  when  it 
can  suck  in  its  surroundings  as  a hydrangea  sucks  blue, 
pink  or  white  pigment  from  the  variety  of  earth  fur- 
nished. 

Edel  arose  and  left  his  mother,  in  a state  of  disturb- 
ance that  bordered  on  disgust.  He  walked  over  to  the 
barn  to  inspect  the  ladders  he  had  provided,  that  the 
hens  might  not  break  their  legs  in  conveying  their  fat 
bodies  up  to  roost,  and  to  see  if  the  little  drainage  system 
his  fastidiousness  had  devised  for  the  pig-yard  was  frozen 
up.  He  found  the  ladders  in  place,  but  the  gutters  were 
as  he  expected — non-stench  being  (in  a figure)  a stench 
in  the  nostrils  of  a practical  farmer. 

It  required  much  walking  about  and  reasoning,  to- 
gether with  that  help  that  springs  from  the  spirit  of  the 
place,  before  Schuyler  could  enclose  himself  in  his 
mother’s  narrow  horizon  sufficiently  to  think  of  consent- 
ing to  her  will. 

For  those  who  have  no  glimmer  of  the  force  that  lay 
in  her  objection,  I add  a word  or  two  in  explanation  of 
this  Juggernaut  of  house-cleaning. 
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It  sprung  in  those  times  of  simple  thinking  when  it 
was  nobly  conceived  that  even  disorder  could  be  sub- 
jected in  its  growth  to  the  laws  of  order ; that  there  was 
a periodicity  in  dirt.  We,  who  are  more  modern,  know 
that  a cleansed  house  mocks  us  with  its  hollow  pretence. 
That  in  one  week  our  windows  must  be  repolished  ; that 
a single  day  is  enough  for  a whole  train  of  flies  to  mark 
their  transit  of  the  cream-colored  paint,  with  as  little  ruth 
as  a caravan  shakes  off  its  daily  accumulation  of  husks 
and  debris  in  crossing  the  desert.  But  in  the  sanctity  of 
rural  homes,  the  old  faith  still  lingers  ; dirt  is  still  unrecog- 
nized as  a body  of  diurnal  rising  and  setting ; its  only 
confessed  revolution  is  in  the  extended  orbit,  where  aphe- 
lion and  perihelion  are  accurately  calculable  as  of  semi- 
annual occurrence.  Now  it  is  true  this  was  a sweetly 
comforting  belief  for  the  two  months  following  upon  the 
culmination,  but  a heavy  balance  of  inconvenience 
weighted  the  corresponding  two  before  it  was  reached. 
Then,  for  a time,  families  shuffled  around  in  the  apolo- 
getic way  a hen  assumes  during  feathering  ; if  any  one 
suggested  that  “ folks  was  gettin’  onsocial — couldn’t  we  get 
up  a supprise?”  the  answer  was,  “Oh,  well,  its  gettin’ 
’long  towards  house-cleanin’ ; better  wait  till  after  house- 
cleanin’.”  A matron  would  shudder  if  asked  to  have 
“ sewin’  circle  to  invite  the  ‘ minister  ’ to  tea  was  Taboo. 
The  realism  of  these  doctrines  Edel  was  trying  to  bring 
up  to  convince  himself  with,  but  how — how  set  before 
Agnes  a pretext  so  founded  in  unreason  ; so — heavens  ! 
(here  he  stamped  his  foot)  so  utterly  ludicrous .?  How 
block  the  enthusiasm  of  a loving  girl  with  such  absurd 
nonsense  ? He  went  into  the  house,  and  an  interview  en- 
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sued,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  to  add,  that  at 
its  close  Victory  still  perched  upon  her  old  banners. 

“ Agnes,”  said  her  husband  that  evening,  “ Mother 
thinks  she  shall  be  more  at  ease,  and  you  will  enjoy  it 
better,  if  you  defer  your  visit  to  the  summer.  The  house 
will  be  freshened  up  for  the  season  ; everything  will  have 
a pleasanter  look.  The  country  is  but  dreary  at  best,  in 
winter.” 

“ Oh,  certainly,”  returned  she,  though  she  had  a feel- 
ing of  disappointment,  of  being  thrust  back,  where  she  had 
meant  to  be  all  she  could  to  her  new  world. 

Edel  himself  was  not  wholly  without  requital  in  a cer- 
tain temporary  relief  that  beset  him  against  his  will.  His 
mother’s  life  seemed  always  mysterious  to  him  ; a tree ; a 
green,  not  altogether  unlovely  tree ; but  rooting  in  such 
a barren  cleft  of  rock ; in  such  a speck  of  unluxurious 
soil ; yet,  like  so  many  of  its  prototypes  in  the  wood, 
utterly  refusing  to  be  moved,  to  sustain  itself  in  deeper 
earth — demanding  to  be  cherished,  not  interfered  with. 

But  Swanton ! Surely  it  did  not  seem  so  vulgar  to 
Edel  ten  years  ago  ! Surely  then,  the  industrious  farm- 
ers, as  they  planted  themselves  in  their  usual  rostrum, 
the  back-door  sill,  and  bade  sturdy  defiance  to  grammar, 
had  shown,  at  least,  a something  piquant,  distinctive,  that 
bore  the  stamp  and  smack  of  the  soil  they  tilled  ; self- 
excusing,  not  inharmonious  with  the  Sunday  boots  doffed 
and  carefully  laid  aside  ; the  shining  black  Sunday  coat 
that  puckered  and  drew  into  little  hollows  under  the 
arm-pits,  and  showed  constantly  accruing  impression  from 
shoulders  that  had  bent  more  and  more  to  the  plough 
since  it  was  new  ; the  women  with  wholesome  well-gath- 
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ered  calicoes  and  clean  sun-bonnets.  To-day,  Edel  saw 
in  the  streets  only  laughable  caricatures  of  his  wife’s 
wardrobe  ; the  frowsy  headed  damsels  of  imported  origin 
that  hung  upon  the  backs  of  migrant  butchers’  carts, 
cheapening  their  contents,  wore  each  on  her  hair  a ‘ Duch- 
esse,’  a ‘ Pompadour,’  or  whatever  other  name  had  been 
spattered  upon  the  combination  of  ugly  shape,  tawdry 
flowers  and  streaked  dirty  ribbon,  by  the  spume  from 
the  furthest  edge  of  the  last  wave  of  fashion.  While  Edel 
had  been  pondering  upon  law,  social  science  and  love,  a 
‘Tree  of  Fashion’  had  grown  up  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  leafage  far  above  nature  in  marvelous  pattern ; these 
leaves,  still  folded,  their  glory-hiding  vernation  thrust 
through  with  a preservative  pin,  had  been  picked  and 
sent  abroad  for  the  healing  of  those  in  benighted  parts, 
and  had  spread,  like  an  eleventh  plague  of  Egypt  to  the 
artistic  eye,  a delusion  of  ‘ style  ’ over  the  land. 

It  is  a strange  Nemesis  indeed  that  seems  to  order  if 
we  sharpen  the  sense  to  delight  we  must  sharpen  it  co- 
evally to  disgust.  In  vain  we  remonstrate  ; she  tells  us 
there  couldn’t  be  a height  without  a depth  to  make  it  so. 
We  disclaim  all  craving  for  peaks  ; we  say  we  want  to  be 
on  a great,  universal  table-land  of  high  morale ; she  laughs, 
and  laying  her  finger  along  her  nose,  she  says  if  we  were 
there  we  shouldn’t  know  it. 

Perhaps  Swanton’s  metamorphosis  had  not  been  so 
sudden  ; only  Agnes’  rapidly  educating  presence  had  pro- 
vided a new  sting  for  Edel  in  female  attire ; a new  shame 
in  his  satisfaction  that  he  had  not  yet  to  take  her  to  Swan- 
ton.  But  good  things  never  arrive  in  their  expected 
dress ; Edel  left  philosophizing  and  went  to  his  work. 
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The  winter  weeks  sped  on — Agnes’  occupation  of  home- 
making in  the  new  house  taking  the  edge  off  her  wonder 
that  Schuyler  did  regularly  leave  her  every  morning,  and 
even  when  she  wanted  him  to  take  a brief  stroll  with  her 
after  lunch,  was  always  due  at  ‘bar-meeting’;  that  she 
found  holidays  with  her  husband  reduced  to  Sundays, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  a house-painter  or  grocer;  that 
even  in  her  precious  evenings  certain  shock-headed, 
Joseph-coated  creatures  forced  their  occasional,  unex- 
pected way  into  her  house,  on  the  plea  of  being  ‘ wit- 
nesses ’;  that  she  must  submit  to  find  their  company  pre- 
ferred to  hers,  and  to  inhale  from  the  reception-room 
long  after  their  departure,  indescribable  odors,  against 
which  bottles  of  violet  water  and  chimney  ventilators 
were  alike  powerless. 

Mrs.  Schuyler — we  have  not  yet  given  her  her  new 
title — diverted  herself  at  the  start,  with  a few  experiments 
in  the  kitchen  laboratory,  in  the  company  of  her  chance- 
chosen  pair  of  maids,  but  with  small  profit.  The  disap- 
pointing conduct  of  rice,  when  boiled  safe  and  dry  in  a 
handsome  tin  pudding-mold  and  expected  to  turn  out  in 
the  shape  of  a musk-melon  for  dessert ; the  alarming  peril 
sustained  from  the  range,  by  which  Mr.  Schuyler  had  to 
go  without  his  dinner  the  first  day  because  it  would  h\3.zQ 
and  roar  so  they  were  afraid  to  keep  a fire ; the  surpris- 
ing discovery,  under  Schuyler’s  lead,  of  machinery  by 
which  that  dragon  could  be  bridled ; all  must  be  passed 
over,  as  Agnes  herself  passed  them  by  in  a few  weeks,  con- 
fessing that  there  was  “ more  in  cookery  than  she  dreamed 
of,”  and  that  she  should  do  least  mischief  by  keeping  out- 
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side  it  altogether  and  committing  everything  to  a compe- 
tent artist  at  whatever  cost. 

Many  other,  similar  conclusions  were  gradually  worked 
out ; in  fact,  though  under  Agnes’  care,  there  grew  up  a 
very  charming,  if  unpretentious  home,  I am  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Schuyler’s  coffers  did  not  heap  up  con- 
tents greatly  under  her  administration. 

Schuyler  laid  but  one  restriction  on  his  wife  ; what 
she  had  not  the  money  to  pay  for  she  must  not  buy  ; but 
up  to  the  measure  of  his  yearly  income,  everything  lay 
unrestrainedly  at  her  service.  And  it  is  said,  that  women 
will  generally  live  up  to  the  level  of  their  privileges. 

Agnes,  though,  had  a theoretic  conception  of  necessary 
economy,  such  as  drove  her  into  occasional  ‘ retreats  ’ to 
consider  and  bewail  her  ordinary  laxity.  She  had  com- 
punctious resolves  frequently,  in  fact — too  frequently — not 
to  buy  any  more  new  things. 

Schuyler,  meanwhile,  worked  good-naturedly,  lovingly, 
untiringly  away,  and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  Time  to  teach 
his  wife  discrimination  between  ten  thousand  a year  as 
the  usufruct  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  reserve, 
and  ten  thousand  a year  as  the  only  avenue  to  a possible 
such  reserve  in  the  ‘blue  distance’  of  the  future  ; a dis- 
tance, at  these  presents,  more  illusory,  less  credible  than 
Tieck’s. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Agnes  at  the  Tea-party, 


Corin. — Those,  that  are  good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as  ridicu- 
lous in  the  country,  as  the  behavior  of  the  countiy  is  most  mockable 
at  the  court. — As  You  Like  It. 


UMMER  bloom  spread  over  the  earth  once  more, 


and  Mrs.  Schuyler’s  house,  though  the  inexperienced 
eye  might  not  have  noted  the  change,  stood  in  proud  pu- 
rity of  readiness  to  receive  the  daughter-in-law.  Agnes’ 
delicacy  repressed  the  words  that  sprung  to  her  lips  as 
Edel  led  her  in : “I  have  wanted  so  long  to  see  you. 
Mother  ! ” but  she  kissed  her  warmly  and  Edel  soon 
scored  up  with  rapture  a new  belief — that  there  were  no 
two  women  in  the  world  who  could  not,  if  they  tried,  find 
matter  and  manner  for  talking  together. 

“ She’s  a pretty  creature,”  decided  his  mother  to  him 
in  private,  “ she’s  glad  enough  of  you,  I take  it.  She 
seems  to  worship  you.”  To  Edel  there  was  something 
almost  of  profanity  in  the  way  his  mother’s  speech  brushed 
across  his  love.  But,  “ it  is  true  she  loves  me,  mother,” 
he  answered,  simply,  knowing  explanation  unprofitable. 

“ I promised  Miss  Mar’nbro’  you’d  go  over  there  to- 
morrow afternoon,”  said  Mrs.  Schuyler,  as  they  sat  around 
the  little  table  in  the  room  which  she  now  never  left. 

She ’n’  her  sister.  Miss  Bronson,  is  my  best  friends,” 
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she  explained  to  Agnes.  “ There  won’t  be  nobody  but 
the  first  folks  there,”  she  went  on,  as  Edel’s  expression 
seemed  to  demur,  “ the  minister  and  such.” 

“ But  Mother,  we  came  to  see  you  ; there  is  no  call 
for  us  to  go,  since  of  course  you  cannot.” 

The  mutual  exhibition  of  a tea-party  reasonably 
seemed  to  Edel  a work  of  supererogation,  but  his  mother 
going  on  to  represent  to  Agnes  what  laborious  prepara- 
tions had  been  set  on  foot  ; the  ‘ raised  cake  ’ alone  being 
a matter  requiring  several  days’  brooding,  and  the  morti- 
fication and  disappointment  that  would  ensue  to  the 
hostess,  and  refract  to  Mrs.  Schuyler,  should  the  ‘ lions  ’ 
not  be  forthcoming  to  the  other  invited  guests,  Edel 
hastily  assented  and  changed  the  subject. 

At  the  appointed  hour  then,  the  ‘ bride  and  groom,’ 
for  thus  they  were  alluded  to  in  Swanton,  went  over  to 
the  assembly  under  the  escort  of  Anna  Bronson,  a sweet, 
rosy,  modest-mannered  girl  of  eighteen,  Mrs.  Mar’nbro’s 
niece,  and  were  received  by  the  hostess  and  her  company 
— as  you  may  say — in  italics.  Mrs.  Mar’nbro’,  or  Martin- 
borough  as  the  name  read  on  the  church  records,  was  a 
good-hearted,  hospitable  woman,  with  generous,  red  rolls 
of  fat  encumbering  her  face  and  neck  ; with  a habit  of 
laughing  as  she  talked,  not  very  aptly  adjusted  to  the 
humor  of  the  utterance  ; and  of  neglecting  breathing- 
points,  till  at  last  her  squeezed  chest  brought  her  up  with 
a slam  against  a full  stop,  when  she  slowly  restored  her- 
self with  many  pants.  Having  no  children  to  divert  her 
natural  ambition  and  ability,  she  had  become  the  crack 
housekeeper  of  Swanton,  and  shared  the  glories  of  town 
leadership  with  her  sister  Mrs.  Bronson,  who,  aided  by 
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two  daughters,  directed  the  fashionable  world.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Andrus  was  among  those  present  when  the  Schuylers 
arrived,  and  also  (notwithstanding  a very  severe  sifting 
had  been  insisted  on)  quite  a roomful  of  less  notable 
‘ high  privates  ’ around  him.  There  was  a general  sensa- 
tion at  Agnes’  introduction — for  the  first  time  since  her 
marriage  she  was  a cynosure.  She  had  yielded  to  a 
prophetic  sense  that  she  was  expected  to  be  the  best 
arrayed  woman  present  and  must  not  affront  the  company 
by  the  impertinence  of  under-dressing.  She  wore  a robe 
whose  rich  moss-green  hue  contributed  a shade  of  rose 
to  her  grey  cheeks  ; its  proportions  of  silk  and  velvet 
were  distributed  in  a manner  not  strictly  classic  nor 
ultra-fashionable,  but  maintained  a more  human  middle- 
ground.  In  place  of  the  white  flowers  which  daily 
dressed  her  hair  and  neck  at  home,  she  substituted  jewels 
and  bandeaux  of  Naples  coral.  Shorn  thus  somewhat  of 
her  distinctive  beauty,  she  had  more  the  appearance  of 
an  ordinary,  bright,  handsome  woman,  and  gained  much 
in  approachability ; the  murmur  that  ran  round  the 
apartment  was  one  of  great  acceptance.  After  a few 
minutes,  Agnes  again  dropped  back  into  the  chit-chat  of 
Anna  Bronson,  in  whom,  though  dreadfully  overdressed, 
she  found  much  that  was  attractive  ; an  open,  honest  cast 
of  face,  and  more  untarnished  simplicity  than  could  have 
been  augured  from  the  multifariousness  of  her  ornaments. 
In  this  she  differed  from  her  sister,  who,  though  only  nine 
years  old,  was  a precise  copy  of  her  in  attire,  and  had 
already  begun  to  examine  Mrs.  Schuyler’s  trimmings  ; 
plainly,  the  younger  one  was  ‘ mother’s  girl’  So  much 
Agnes  had  observed,  when  there  was  a new  arrival ; Miss 
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Curtiss,  vice-commander  of  the  church  militant  for  the 
orthodox  half  of  Swanton  ; a generaless  fertile  in  strata- 
gem, unbudging  in  conviction,  inexorable  in  combat,  and 
altogether  most  unpleasant  to  be  pitted  against.  She  was 
greeted  enthusiastically.  “ I reely  was  ’fraid  you  wouldn’t 
git  over,”  said  Mrs.  Mar’nbro,  “ I heerd  you  had  one  o’ 
your  bad  heart-spells  a Mondy.” 

“ Needn’t  never  take  on  about  me,”  reassured  Miss 
Curtiss.  I ’c’n  alius  cal’h’late  my  spells  ’ll  be  putty 
much  like  ‘ widower’s  grief  ; tarin  an’  brief.’  Jotham  says 
it’s  cause  I ha’  no  imagination  like  other  women.  But  ef 
I do  say  it,  I hain’t  the  patience  to  set  round  a convales- 
sin’  an’  a mussin’  when  ’t’s  all  as  good  as  done  with  ; so 
I jest  slicked  up  an’  come.” 

Miss  Curtiss  was  now  led  up  to  Agnes,  who  beheld  a 
lady  of  elongated  face  and  figure,  with  front  hair  scalloped 
away  from  a projecting  sallow  forehead,  in  four  thin  dis- 
tinct layers  at  each  side.  Her  appearance  was  very  un- 
frivolous,  in  spite  of  the  brown  silk  gown  which  some 
niece,  probably,  had  beguiled  her  into  having  remodelled 
in  the  (sic)  latest  style.  It  had  begun  its  existence  when 
petticoats  were  plaited  with  generous  lavishness  all  round 
the  boddices  of  women  small  and  great,  and  its  amplitude 
of  skirt  was  what  had  done  the  mischief ; furnishing  forth 
plentiful  material  for  the  modern  gores  and  bias  flounces. 
But  its  original  character  refused  to  make  compromise 
with  altered  circumstances  ; it  asserted  itself  in  unbend- 
ing perpendiculars  of  crease  across  the  gores — across  the 
flounces ; it  seemed  to  say  : “ do  what  you  will,  I will  not 
— will  not  yield  to  foolish  fashion.”  A few  bows  of  fee- 
ble black  ribbon  subdued  its  gayety  at  suitable  intervals, 
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and  another  knot  was  set  with  square  nicety  just  above 
the  wearer’s  scanty  quirl  of  back  hair ; a collar  of  the 
very  best  rose  tatting  encircled  her  neck,  fastened  by  a 
brooch  of  (I  think)  ‘our  minister’s’  hair. 

“ You’ve  been  to  Cuby  your  mother’n-law  told  me,” 
said  she,  boldly  inducting  a conversation  from  which  the 
others  had  seemed  to  shrink  back.  “ I’ve  alius  wanted 
to  hear  about  Cuby.”  Miss  Curtiss  had  been  foremost 
in  accomplishing  ‘ our  minister’s  ’ Life  Membership  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  and  an  affidavit  with  a very  large 
flourish  in  each  corner,  testifying  that  she,  likewise,  shared 
such  distinction,  proudly  hung,  framed  and  glazed,  in  her 
front  room.  She  just  hinted  at  these  facts,  in  a sort  of 
introductory,  explanatory  way,  and  went  on.  “ I want  to 
hear  about  their  religion.  Where  did  you  go  to  meetin’ 
when  you  was  there  1 ” 

“ To — to  .?  ” hesitated  Agnes. 

“What  kind  of  meetin’  do  they  have — Sundays.? — 
church .?  ” (a  little  impatiently). 

“ Oh,  well — in  Havana,  for  instance,  the  old  Cathedral 
is  — ” 

“ Cathedral  ! oh,  ’Piscopal ! Well — I never  was  so 
set  agenst  ’Piscopal  as  some.  I do  hold  out  there’s  good 
in  all  kinds,  an’  if  we  ever  git  to  Heaven  ’taint  likely  no- 
body’ll ask  us  what  door  we  got  in ; though  some  says  I 
ain’t  strict  and  what’s  the  use  o’  preaching  if  we  don’t 
hold  to  the  doctrine  ; and  I do  think  young  professors 
ought  to; — they  might  be  drawed  away.  But  to  them 
that  are  rooted  and  grounded  I think  there’s  Scripture  to 
prove  that  some  few  ’ll  be  saved  among  ’em,  so  as  by 
fire ; especially  as  there  ain’t  none  in  Swanton.  But 
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about  Cuby — I thought  they  was  mostly  Mohomeduns 
there,  ain’t  they  ?’^ 

(A  subdued  snicker  from  a young  lady  subscriber  to 
the  S wanton  Circulating  Library,  just  now  exerting  her- 
self to  please  Mr.  Schuyler  and  at  the  same  time  study 
his  wife’s  dress.) 

Agnes’  look  was  one  of  wonder  rather  than  amuse- 
ment. 

“ Well — no,”  she  said,  letting  the  spinster  down  gently ; 
“the  principal  religion  is  the  Catholic.” 

“Catholic!  wuss  yit  ! poor  hethun  souls!  What  a 
country ’t  must  be ; I can’t  conceive  what  ye  went  there 
for  ; wan’t  ye  comfortable  to  home  ” 

“ It  was  a long  time  ago,”  said  Agnes,  “ I don’t  know 
why  my  parents  went.”  She  pondered.  The  time-hon- 
ored reason — revamped  by  Theophile  Gautier,  occurred 
to  her,  “ travel  exists  for  the  sake  of  making  people  con- 
tented when  they  get  home  again.”  She  tried  it  on  this 
virgin  soil,  and  Miss  Curtiss  rose  right  up  to  an  appre- 
ciative level  with  the  Frenchman. 

“There’s  some  sense  in  that,  an’  it’s  jes’  so  here.  Le' 
me  git  blue  and  thinkin’  I ain’t  doin’  what  I was  called 
to  an’  all — I jes’  put  on  my  bunnit,  tackle  up  an’  ride 
round  an’  see  how  much  wuss  off  other  folks  is,  and  then 
git  home  agen,  se’  down  by  the  winder  an’  see  the  ’stur- 
shun’s  an’  marygooles  all  full  o’  blows,  an’  the  turkles 
climbin’  up  on  the  stuns  in  the  little  equarian  my  niece 
give  me,  ketchin’  an’  eatin  flies  as  happy  as  need  to  be^  I 
feel  contented  too,  and  wouldn’t  change  with  nobody.” 

There  was  a pause  of  satisfaction ; then,  recalling  her 
starting  point,  she  resumed, 
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“ But  ain’t  there  no  missionaries  in  Cuby  ? ” 

I don’t  know,”  said  Agnes. 

‘‘  Don’t  know  ? ” emphasized  Miss  Curtiss. 

Agnes  made  rapid  mental  search  for  some  statistics 
on  this  point.  There  were  the  Jesuits  at  least — long 
ago — no — that  was  East  Indies — yes  — was  there  any 
Protestant  mission  in  the  West  Indies  1 — she  could  not 
recollect  any,  but  was  no  wise  certain  there  was  none. 
“ I really  do  not  know,  Miss  Curtiss,”  she  decided,  a little 
ashamed  at  being  brought  to  a stand  in  such  company 
and  on  a matter  of  mere  everyday  information. 

“ But  Mr.  Schuyler  will  tell  you ; he  knows  every- 
thing; I’ll  go  and  fetch  him,”  said  she  with  a gay  laugh, 
hastening  across  the  room  as  he  was  seen  making  his  way 
out  of  the  parlor. 

“ She’s  a poor  flimpsy  thing  ; I knew  she  didn’t  know 
nothin’  soon’s  I see  her  dress,”  was  the  judgment  Miss 
Curtiss  uttered  aloud.  “ She’s  all  took  up  with  the  vanity 
of  this  world.” 

While  Schuyler  returned  to  enlighten  the  devotee  of 
knowledge,  Anna  Bronson  took  occasion  to  draw  Agnes 
‘up  chamber’  into  the  privacy  of  the ‘bes’  bedroom,’ 
where  all  the  ladies’  ‘ bunnits  ’ lay  spread  in  dark  relief 
on  the  snowy  field  of  the  “counterpin.” 

“ Aunt  wanted  me  to  ask  you  som’h’en,”  began  she 
awkwardly,  looking,  not  at  Agnes,  but  at  the  limp,  grace- 
ful fringes  of  paper  that  bordered  'the  ‘ lookin’  glass.’ 
“ She  kind  o’  hated  to  do  it  herself,  an’  she  said  she 
guessed  young  folks  ’d  make  one  ’nother  understand 
better.  She  wanted  to  know  if  you’d — have  any  objec- 
tions to  settin’  down  with  the  hired  girl.” 
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“ Oh — no,”  said  Agnes.  The  precise  thing  intended 
was  not ' quite  clear  at  first,  but  the  whole  affair  was  to 
her  as  a picnic  of  gypsies  on  Blackheath — she  would  not 
have  spoiled  any  of  its  arrangements. 

“ I told  ^er  so,”  said  Anna,  gradually  gaining  courage 
and  abandoning  the  labyrinth  of  tissue  paper  and  aspara- 
gus furze,  “that  she  needn’t  to  worry,  for  you  was  jest  as 
plain  an’  perty  as  need  to  be^  but  she  said  she  wouldn’t 
dast  to  do  it  without  askin’,  for  mebby  you  might  be  one 
o’  them  that  was  set  up  and  made  a difference  with  your 
help.  But  she  knew  Bridget ’d  be  jest  as  mad  as  fire  if  she 
was  ast  to  sit  to  second  table,  an’  like  as  not  she’d 
lose  ’er.” 

“ Oh,  I should — I should  be  very  sorry  to  cause  any  in- 
convenience,” said  Agnes,  a dim  conjecture  rising  of  the 
complexities  that  might  beset  country  housekeeping. 

“ I was  sure  you  wouldn’t  want  to,”  declared  Miss 
Anna,  very  happy,  for  she  had  conceived  a great  liking 
for  Agnes  and  was  rejoiced  to  find  her  as  sound  in  prin- 
ciple as  she  was  striking  in  beauty  and  superior  in  dress. 
Quite  sure  now  that  they  agreed,  she  expanded. 

“ I took  to  you  soon ’s  I see  you  ; I felt  that  you 
wasn’t  one  o’  them  that  feel  above  a fellow  creature ; for 
you  know  we  was  all  born  free  an’  equal.” 

“ But  ought  you  not  to  go  and  speak  to  your  aunt  1 ” 
suggested  Agnes. 

“ Oh,  no,  I guess  she’s  a puttin’  on  a plate  for  her,” 
was  the  rejoinder  ; “ she  was  a helpin’  set  table  when  I 
come  in.” 

A furtive  smile  flickered  over  Agnes’  face,  betokening 
an  amused  satisfaction  that  she  had  done  what  had  been 
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expected  of  her,  such  as  it  is  a pity  we  could  not  all  en- 
joy when  we  have  been  out  on  visiting  duty. 

Then  she  mused  in  momentary  surprise  that  her 
gypsies  had  begun  to  talk  philosophy.  She  had  so  clois- 
tered her  husband  in  her  thought  away  from  his  early 
surroundings,  that  she  did  not  at  all  like  it  when  one  of 
those  contradictory  utterances,  so  common  in  village  talk, 
reminded  her  that  this  was  the  same  soil  whence  he  sprang. 
Miss  Anna’s  dogma,  as  political  history  shows,  was  form- 
ulated as  a suitable  blazonry  for  colonial  self-assertion, 
by  a statesman  than  whom  no  one  enjoyed  more  hugely  in 
private  life,  the  comfort  that  springs  from  the  practical 
inequality  of  those  about  one.  But  it  was  only  upon  the 
rocky  basis  of  justice  that  thrusts  bareboned,  uncomforta- 
ble ridges  up  through  the  soil  of  New  England  character, 
that  it  had  evolution  into  the  living  growth,  “ one  man  is 
jest  igsakly  as  good  as  another.”  This  too,  when  it  was 
not  yet  foreseen  that  Paddy  would  arrive,  and  national 
egotism  would  prick  him  to  lay  hold  of  the  hyperbole, 
“Shure,  that  he  is,  an’  a great  sight  betther,  too,”  and 
tack  it  to  his  own  end  of  the  parallel  of  equality. 

But  the  present  representative  of  equal  rights,  as  was 
soon  seen,  on  going  out  to  tea,  was  not  an  uncomely  one; 
redolent  rather  of  milk  and  butter  than  of  the  mixed  odor 
that  rises  at  the  name  of  Ireland.  She  was  a little  in- 
definite in  her  waist,  and  a bit  mixed  in  the  tints  of  her 
attire,  but  her  dress  bore  no  distant  resemblance  to  the 
Missis’ ; the  Tree  of  Fashion  before  alluded  to,  had 
scattered  a leaf  or  two  over  her,  as  well.  So  it  is  possi- 
ble Agnes  might  not  have  distinguished  her,  but  that  she 
took  no  part  in  the  conversation,  nor  was  she  named  by 
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name  to  the  party  ; that  ceremony  not  being  yet  regarded 
essential  to  complete  the  practice  of  the  Jeffersonian  doc- 
trine. She  sat  under  Mrs.  Mar’nbro’s  wing  ; opposite,  in 
fact,  to  Agnes,  who  was,  placed  near  her  hostess  ; the 
usual  dispersion  of  the  males  around  the  table  was  not 
‘ going  ’ in  Swanton  ; Edel,  with  the  minister,  and  Mr. 
Martinborough,  (who  had  been  called  in  and  put  through 
an  ordeal  of  dress  and  shaving  for  the  occasion)  made  a 
big,  black  blot  near  the  foot  of  the  table,  it  being  under- 
stood that  ‘men  folks’  could  best  entertain  each  other.” 

The  cloth  had  been  laid  in  the  ‘ settin’  room  ’ in 
honor  of  the  guests,  and  what  a cloth  it  was  ! Divided 
and  sub-divided  into  spaces  no  more  than  five  inches 
square,  by  polished  creases  vying  in  brilliancy  with  the 
facets  of  a diamond,  yet  each  one  absolute  in  its  per- 
sonal integrity  throughout  the  whole  extension,  uncon- 
fused at  junction  with  any  other.  It  irradiated  a lustre 
that  not  the  five  distinct  species  of  cake,  nor  all  the  array 
of  gold-banded  china  could  becloud.  By  what  miracle 
of  laundry  work  it  was  achieved,  none  might  hope  to  know, 
but  it  was,  palpably  enough,  something  to  be  proud  of. 
So  that  when  ‘ grace  ’ was  concluded  and  tea-pouring 
begun,  the  honor  of  remarking  upon  it  was  tacitly  aban- 
doned to  Mrs.  Schuyler,  as  being  the  most  exalted  guest 
present.  A disappointed  silence  lingered  as  it  grew  evi- 
dent she  was  not  going  to  pass  muster  for  the  courtesies 
of  the  occasion,  and  at  length  the  embarrassed  Mrs. 
Marnbro’  inquired  : 

“ Is  your  girl  a good  ironer.  Miss  Schuyler — or  do 
you  do  up  your  table-cloths  yourself,  genarly  } ” 

“ I — she — yes,  I think  she  is,”  returned  Agnes,  unpre- 
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pared.  But  some  subtle,  feminine  discernment  suddenly- 
seemed  to  be  laid  ready  to  her  hand  ; she  saw  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  was  expected  to  initiate  the  conver- 
sation. 

“ What  beautiful  butter  you  make,  Mrs.  Martin- 
borough,”  she  ventured,  as  the  yellow  globe  was  passed 
to  her  for  its  first  infraction,  looking  like  a full  moon  of 
fairy  gold.  It  was  unvulgarized  by  any  prostitution  of 
the  fine  arts  ; no  cow  waved  a crumpled  horn  on  its  sur- 
face ; nor  was  it  defaced  by  the  thistle — specious  and 
showy  ornament,  but  too  often  indicative  of  the  pasturage- 
flavor  to  be  tasted  beneath. 

“ It  is  so  smooth  and  polished,  it  seems  a pity  to  spoil 
it,"  added  Agnes,  finding  by  her  hostess’  restored  smile 
that  she  was  on  the  right  track. 

“ Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Mar’nbro,  “ you  must  jest  taste 
some  o’ my  butter  sometime;  I’ll  send  ye  a ball.  My 
husband  says  it’s  all  folly ; there  a’  nobody  in  the  world 
can  make  better  butter  than  me,  but  we  wimmen  folks 
alius  think  round  here  if  we’re  goin’  to  have  anybody  a 
little  extry  we  mus’  send  and  git  Miss  Curtiss  to  make 
the  butter,  (in  a whisper)  she’s  an  ol’  maid  you  know ; 
(aloud,  again)  she’ll  take  a ball  o’  butter  an’  work  on’t, 
work  on’t,  work  on’t  all  day  long  ; and  jes ’s  she  gits  it 
done  she’ll  tear ’t  all  to  pieces  agen  in  a minnit,  if  she 
thinks  she  sees  a speck,  ‘ta’  no  bigger’n  apin’s  pint,  in  the 
middle  on’t.  She  won’  never  have  a mite  of  a stamp — 
stamps  is  nasty,  she  says,  though  I think  stamps  alius 
sets  out,  pertikler  if  ’taint  quite  so  good.  But  she’s  so 
sot.  Cream  is  spilet  if  ’taint  pu’  down  the  well  in  a tin 
pail,  tied  ont’  the  bedcord  ; not  as  the  cord  was  ever  on 
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the  bed  as  I know,  but  she  says  she  never  see  no  good 
butter  made  yit  that ’d  ever  been  near  ice,  nor  none  that 
didn’t  come  by  the  dasher,  nor  took  less’n’n  hour  to 
churn.  The  longest  way  round’s  surest  way  home,’  she 
says,  ‘ in  buttermakin’  jest  as  true’s  in  anything.’  ” Mrs. 
Mar’nbro’  squeaked  out  her  last  words  and  paused, 
puffing — the  smile  broadened  away  to  her  ears  as  she 
noticed  that  Miss  Curtiss,  apparently  talking  missionary 
matters,  next  the  minister,  had  really  been  a gratified 
listener  to  the  harangue  that  revealed  her  merits  to  the 
stranger. 

“Life  springs  from  the  same  root  everywhere,” 
thought  Agnes,  “the  value  of  anything  seems  not  to  be 
reckoned  by  the  result  so  much  as  by  the  amount  of  time 
wasted  in  reaching  it.”  Her  thoughts  flew  from  butter- 
making to  the  thousand  ugly  trifles  she  had  seen  in  her 
travels,  whose  claim  to  admiration  was  that  they  had  been 
actually  accomplished  when  it  would  seem  that  there 
could  not  have  existed  time  enough  to  compass  them. 
Copies  of  Scripture  in  infinitesimal  spaces  ; carvings 
that  wore  in  their  intricacy  a look  of  grotesque  impossi- 
bility ; monsters  of  Chinese  workmanship,  whose  sole  ex- 
pression was  the  dreary  truth  that  man  had  lived  and  had 
found  no  worthy  outlet  for  his  willing  energy  ; cabinets 
of  inlaid  wood  whose  myriad  fragments  cried  out  at  each 
other  in  a chronic,  geometrical  anguish,  when  each  one 
might  have  remained  a harmonious  part  of  the  graceful 
curves  and  cloudings  Nature  leaves  in  the  tree-trunks 
when  she  strokes  them  down  with  the  soft,  unequal  pres- 
sure of  a loving  hand.  . 

“ I believe  the  curse  of  Eden,”  whispered  she  to  her- 
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self,  abandoning  the  company  in  this  momentary  musing, 
while  Mrs.  Mar’nbro"  stared  that  a lady  from  the  city 
could  be  so  “ put  toU  ” for  something  to  say,  “ was  not 
that  man  should  achieve  beauty  and  usefulness  by  labor 
— that,  indeed,  would  not  be  a curse, — but  that  he  should 
love  and  lose  himself  in  dull  toil,  and  find  his  satisfying 
glory  in  his  shame.” 

A loud  outcry  sounded  in  her  ear  at  this  instant,  from 
Miss  Lillie  Bronson.  She  had  placed  herself  on  the  chair 
next  Agnes,  when  none  of  the  ladies  pressed  forward  to 
choose  that  seat,  and  now  cried  out, 

“ Ma  ! she’s  a puttin’  butter  onto  her  teaplate ! ” 

“ Sh — sh,”  said  her  mother  ; divided  between  surprise 
at  the  visitor’s  queer  ways,  and  annoyance  at  her  child’s 
putting  the  lady  to  the  blush  by  calling  attention  to 
them. 

The  young  miss,  after  her  parent  had  relaxed  her 
severely  threatening  gaze  and  turned  aside,  went  on 
self-sufficiently  for  a while  with  her  arrangements.  She 
split  and  buttered  her  biscuit,  then  brought  the  knife 
down  through  its  middle  with  a finishing  stroke  that 
cleaned  it  beautifully  on  both  sides  and  left  a shining 
surface  to  replace  on  her  plate.  Then  her  cheese  was 
cut  into  dice  and  each  bit  conveyed  to  her  mouth  impaled 
on  the  tip  of  her  knife,  alternating  strictly  with  bites,  of 
biscuit.  So  far  she  did  credit  to  her  education  : but  good 
behavior  does  not  last  forever.  Thirst  supervened,  and, 
seizing  the  teacup,  she  emptied  half  its  contents  into  the 
saucer  and  depositing  the  cup  upon  the  supposed  butter- 
plate,  applied  her  lips  to  the  saucer’s  brim. 

My  gracious^  how  hot  it  is  ! ” she  ejaculated. 
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“Mother,  blow  my  tea,  won’t  you?”  twitching  her 
mother’s  sleeve. 

But  Mrs.  Bronson  was  deeply  immersed  in  a discus- 
sion with  her  neighbor,  in  which  “ It  was  cut  peplum,” 
and  “No,  no;  I mean  the  green  one  Miss  Deacon  had 
made  over  this  summer  : ’twas  cut  surplus  waist  when  she 
first  hed  it.  ’Twas  one  she’d  kep,”  were  chiefly  audible. 

Getting  no  answer,  she  applied  herself  to  the  task,  but 
only  produced  a series  of  pops  and  an  inflation  of  cheeks, 
that  gave  her  the  look  of  a Sistine  cherub  with  an  added 
pucker  at  the  mouth. 

“You  blow  it,  won’t  you.  Miss  Schuyler?  Father 
says  mother  don’  never  hear  nothing  when  she  gits  to 
runnin’  on.” 

This  brought  Mrs.  Bronson  to  the  field,  in  a mingle  of 
reproof  and  apology. 

“Anybody’d  s’pose  (whoo)  a girl  ’s  big  as  she  is, 
(whoo)  big  enough  to  call  out  (whoo)  like  that,  was  big 
enough  to  (whoo)  blow  her  own  tea.  But  young  folks 
’s  like  old  folks.  Miss  Schuyler ; they’ve  got  to  go  round 
some  ’fore  they  learn  manners  complete.” 

And  with  this  delicate  hint  she  turned  away. 

The  bountiful  supper  had  melted  most  of  the  tongues 
present  from  the  temporary  chill  of  the  stranger,  especially 
as  she  had  proved  to  be  a rather  stupid  piece,  who  dis- 
played but  little  besides  clothes. 

“ Do  tell  if  you’ve  heerd,”  said  Mrs.  Bronson  when  they 
were  again  in  the  parlor,  “what  the  Methuddists  is  a git- 
tin’  up.” 

Miss  Curtiss  just  shrivelled  her  upper  lip  and  looked 
away  for  all  answer. 
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“ I dono  as  I care,”  said  the  snubbed  lady,  ‘‘  I’ve 
enough  business  of  my  own  to  ’tend  to,  dear  knows; 
what  with  sewin’  an’  fixin’  for  my  two  girls  till  there’s  no 
end,  and  Lillie  thinkin’  she  must  have  every  ruffle  and 
rivers  just  like  her  sister’s,  as  if  she  was  eighteen  ’stid  o’ 
nine,  (for  Mrs.  Bronson  was  not  ignorant  how  to  trumpet 
her  chief  glory  under  the  guise  of  burthen  and  constraint) 
when  I tell  her  there  ain’t  no  kind  o’  use  in’t  till  she’s  old 
enough  to  git  a beau.  But  you  can’t  make  her  believe 
that.  But  where  was  I Oh,  yis  ! ’Ta’  no  matter,  to 
be  sure,  if  they  be  a gittin’  all  our  young  folks  over  there 
every  evenin’.” 

Mr.  Andrus  pricked  up  his  ears. 

“What  be  they  a doin’ demanded  Miss  Curtiss  in- 
stantly, scorning  any  concealment  of  her  change  of  inter- 
est in  the  matter.  “ If  it’s  got  to  that^  I sh’d  think  ’twas 
high  time  somebody  see  to ’t.” 

“ Why,  as  if  ’twa’n’t  bad  enough  ’at  they  could  have  a 
new  minister  every  two  year,  an’  all  the  novelty  an  drawin’ 
in,  instid  o’  the  same  old  story — ” 

“ Sh— ” 

“ Ooooh — ah — I mean — ’’  she  stammered,  as,  starting 
under  Miss  Curtiss’  warning,  she  saw  Agnes’  eyes  resting 
amusedly  on  the  listening  shepherd,  “ the — the  new  man, 
that  is,”  she  recovered  herself  and  went  pluckily  on,  con- 
scious that,  at  worst,  she  was  a ‘leading  member,’  “he’s 
a goin’  to  purify  the  church,  he  says,  and  preach  Methud- 
dism  as  ’twas  fifty  year  ago,  and  as  ’tought  to  be  now. 
Methuddists  is  gittin’  learned  and  worldly,  like  other  peo- 
ple. They  must  come  out  from  among  ’em  and  be  ye 
separate.  All  these  supprises  he  says  is  wrong ; tabloos 
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and  concerts  in  the  church,  such  as  we  have,  you  under- 
stand— they  can’t  git  ’em  up, — but  meetin’  every  night  in 
the  week.” 

“ Let  him  go  on,”  bade  Miss  Curtiss,  in  a breath  of 
relief,  “all  I want  ’s  to  have  him  go  on  an’  preach 
agenst  oyster-suppers,  an’  their  society  ’s  gone  under 
quicker  ’n  that!"'  She  gave  a resounding  snap  of  her 
thumb  and  third  finger.  “ They  can’t  keep  up  without 
’em.” 

It  was  Mrs.  Bronson’s  turn  to  be  superior. 

“ You  must  be  far-seein’.  Miss  Curtiss,  if  you  think  he 
don’no  no  better  ’n  to  stop  to  the  right  spot.  But  if  I 
could  begin  to  tell  how  they  say  he  run  on  las’  night. 
All  these  college-learned  ministers  and  written  sermons  is 
of  the  world  an’  the  flesh  ; prophesied  agenst  by  St.  Paul 
as  the  ‘ foolishness  of  preachin’.’  A man  must  crucify  the 
flesh,  avoid  vain  knowledge  that  puffeth  up,  an’  his  mouth 
’ll  be  filled  for  him.  Let  him  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow  till  the  time  comes,  an’  when  he  gits  up  to  preach 
— open  thy  mouth  an’  I will  fill  it ; he  opens  his  mouth 
and  whatever’s  nearest  to  it  ’ll  fly  out,  jest  like  bustin’  the 
bung  out  ’f  a barrel  o’  cider,  and  if  emptins  comes  first, 
why,  emptins  ’tis,  an’  the  Lord  ’ll  bless  it. 

“ Now  could  you  supposed  that  a man  could  ha’ 
wanted  to  preached  like  that  t And  they  say  they  was  so 
many  there  it  sounded  jest  like  emptins  workin’  all  over 
the  hull  room.” 

“ I guess  that  was  a leetle  stretched,”  said  Miss  Curtiss. 
“ But  I’ll  fix  him.  We  must  have  extry  meetin’s,  but  we 
better  have  it  understood  there’ll  be  somethin’  else  after- 
wards, or  the  young  folks  won’t  come.  Hadn’t  we  bet- 
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ter,”  she  appealed  to  Mr.  Andrus,  “ git  up  a sereese  of 
Missionary  meetings?  There  is  great  call  for  help; 
prayer  for  half  an  hour ; then  sew  for  the  heathen  the 
rest  part  the  evenin’.”  Mr.  Andrus  assented. 

“ But  to  think  he  tells  ’em  to  their  face  they’re  as 
good  as  fell  away,”  burst  forth  Mrs.  Bronson  afresh, 
“ the  professors,  I mean  ; and  they  crack  him  up,  an’  give 
in  it’s  so.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Andrus  ? ” 

But  the  minister  wisely  avoided  the  general  issue. 

“I  should  regard  our  justification  as  reasonable,  if  we 
should  determine  upon  the  acceptation  of  their  own  de- 
cision with  reference  to  their  state.  They  are  certainly 
in  a position  to  have  more  complete  access  to  all  evidence 
in  the  matter,”  said  he,  for  he  was  no  such  green  nut, 
when  cracked,  as  one  might  guess  from  his  conversational 
shell.  It  hung  about  him  and  bound  hirn  with  its  heavy 
lexicographical  coat,  as  often  will  the  language  of  a man 
who  listens  half  the  time  to  one  dialect  from  his  books, 
and  the  other  half  to  an  entirely  different  one  from  his 
associates.  “ What  is  your  view,  Mr.  Schuyler  ? ” 

“Yes,”  said  Schuyler,  “from  Savonarola’s  time  down, 
the  people  always  run  to  hear  these  startling  denuncia- 
tions ; it  lends  a relish  to  their  relapse  into  old  habits. 
They  had  thought  they  were  having  a very  dull,  uncom- 
fortable time  of  it  until  that  apostle  came  and  showed 
them  they  had  been  enjoying  and  sinning.  When  they 
found  their  habits  exalted  into  something  worth  sacrific- 
ing, of  course  persistence  or  resumption  gained  a degree 
of  tempting  desirability.  I move  that  a vote  of  thanks 
be  passed  to  the  man,  as  an  enhancer  of  worldly  values 
in  Swanton.” 
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Agnes  looked  in  surprise  at  her  husband  ; she  had 
never  heard  him  so  scathing  ; but  the  world  wore  a face 
of  petty  vexation  to-day,  and  he  was  insensibly  exhaling 
the  breath  he  drew  in.  Marriage,  too,  had  not  had  the 
effect  to  heighten  Mr.  Schuyler’s  indifference  to  rasping 
companions  ; his  nerve  of  resistance  was  not  so  cool  and 
steady  as  last  year ; his  determination  to  wear  the  kind- 
liest humor  to  all  mankind  not  so  warm  and  bright. 

His  remarks,  however,  passed  harmless  over  the  heads 
of  his  listeners,  except  the  minister,  who  thought  him  a 
rather  profane  young  man,  who  had  probably  been  read- 
ing the  modern  ‘ freethinkers’  ’ writings  : productions  of 
which  he  harbored  the  very  mixed  idea  which  comes 
from  an  ignorance  whose  purity  has  been  muddled  by 
reading  of  reviews. 

He  sat  some  time,  thinking  how  best  to  reply  ; but 
wisdom  not  being  given  him,  the  opportunity  passed. 
Indeed,  not  long  after,  the  gathering  dispersed;  Miss 
Curtiss  breaking  it  up  by  an  early  start,  favorable  to  mak- 
ing several  stops  on  the  way  home,  to  sound  a reveille  to 
her  forces  that  should  result  in  swift  discomfiture  and 
flight  to  the  dangerous  new  strategist  in  the  Methodist 
camp. 

And  not  many  days  later,  Schuyler  took  his  young 
wife  back  to  Lindenhurst,  relieved  that  the  state-visit  to 
Swanton  was  over. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Four  Years  in  Lindenhurst, 

What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure 

Tohaberdash?  Quarles. 

SOCIAL  matters  have  not  much  changed  their  vital 
points  since  Epictetus’  time,  and  the  fourth  year  of 
Schuyler’s  wedded  life  saw  the  dignitaries  of  Lindenhurst 
with  their  unpurchased  lettuce-head  still  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  Schuyler  with  his  yet  unoffered,,  and — to  the 
credit  of  Lindenhurst  consistency  be  it  inserted — unin- 
vited obolus  still  in  his  hand. 

It  might  be  a question  for  those  interested  in  nice 
points,  whether  his  morality  would  not  on  the  whole  have 
suffered  less,  had  he  paid  it ; for  a fungus  of  bitterness 
had  grown  over  and  deadened  Schuyler’s  soul ; a misan- 
thrope, nay,  even  an  indifferent  man,  no  longer  seemed  to 
him  a character  to  be  discountenanced  and  contemned. 
It  is  true  he  was  married  to  the  being  he  passionately 
adored  ; but  though  he  had  frankly  foretold  her  the  loss 
of  position  that  would  attach  to  their  union  ; though  she 
had  whole-heartedly  accepted  it ; though — finer  still, — she 
had  never  once  repined  aloud  at  it  in  her  daily  starva- 
tion ; though  she  still  worshipped  him  girlishly  ; yet  it 
could  but  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  Schuyler’s  heart 
that  what  he  had  prophesied  of  Agnes  Condelet  in  the 
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Borghese  grove  had  come  true  of  Agnes  Schuyler  ; Agnes 
must  have  about  her,  friends  such  as  she  was  born  among, 
to  be  happy  ; that  his  absence,  day  after  day  was  unfilled 
by  anything  compensating  or  even  distracting.  Spending 
money  was  her  only  diversion,  it  would  have  been  ogreish 
to  curtail  it ; but  its  exercise  certainly  did  not  enhance  the 
prospect  of  better  days. 

And  Schuyler  himself  ; — if  it  could  be  that  marriage 
could  meet  the  whole  need  of  life,  his  must  have  done  it 
for  both  of  them.  But  so  it  is  not  written.  Like  must 
mingle  not  only  with  unlike  but  with  like  ; male  with 
male,  female  with  female,  must  have  free,  congenial  in- 
tercourse, or  their  type  can  not  move  healthily  on  to 
maturity. 

And  Schuyler’s  mind  had  been  so  long  the  choked 
pool  in  the  glade  ; the  stagnant  lake.  Gladly,  gladly 
would  it  have  gathered  the  life  from  its  springs  and 
poured  it  into  action.  Like  the  charmed  mystery  of  the 
body,  where  consumption  alone  initiates  renewal  and 
growth,  he  knew  the  mystery  of  the  soul  to  be. 

Gladly  would  he  have  been  the  slender  mountain 
stream,  constantly  oxygenated  and  cleared  by  parting 
with  its  sparkle  to  vivify  the  more  vegetative  mentalities 
through  which  it  crowded  its  way.  Oh,  how  easy  it  is 
to  run  down  ! But  to  lie  where  the  Great  Arranger  had 
placed  him  ! At  that  low,  deadening  level — where  he 
could  feel  his  very  accumulations  heap  themselves  back 
upon  their  sources  and  suffocate  them ; as  too  rich  a 
physical  life  and  too  unused,  heaps  itself  in  fatness  on  the 
very  organ  that  stirred  it  to  so  luxuriant  growth  and 
throttles  it  at  last. 
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And  to  look  forward  ! To  wonder  and  conjecture 
whether  life  might  bear  so  long.  Whether  there  should 
cling  a spark  of  elastic  strength  in  him  till  a day  could 
dawn  when  that  flood,  grown  so  great  at  last,  could  scale 
the  level  of  the  hemming  mountains,  to  find  relief  in  a 
mad  rush  into  which  soul  and  body  poured  and  cast 
themselves  away  unheeding.  God  forgive  and  angels 
laugh  not  at  poor  Edel,  if  he  felt  that  overflow  must  be  a 
mighty  one.  ’Tis  seldom  the  vanity  of  man  that  bids  him 
truly  believe  himself  above  his  fellows ; ’tis  the  bonds 
that  confine  him  ; the  smallness  of  the  measure  girt  about 
him.  Chafing  against  it  shows  him  himself  in  such  large 
proportion  as  free  commerce  with  mankind  would  never 
grant;  the  self-esteem  of  ten  thousand  autocrats  of  the 
world  is  but  an  outer  garment  the  wisdom  of  this  world 
has  instructed  them  to  don. 

And  this  mortal  constraint  Edel  owed  himself — by 
consenting  to  the  law — consenting  to  Lindenhurst.  The 
old  action  sprung  up  to  be  rejudged — the  knit  wound  to 
be  reopened — in  the  death  of  Edel’s  mother.  In  the  last 
year  that  clasping  life  had  been  shorn  from  his  forever. 
In  the  solemn  hour  when  he  stood  alone  with  her  fixed 
face,  it  was  impossible  their  strangely  intertwined  lives 
should  not  throw  their  whole  course  with  lightning  vivid- 
ness before  him.  And  the  narrow  limits  of  her  existence 
smote  upon  him  with  more  pity  than  all  the  sufferings 
their  long,  dwarfing  compression  had  wrought  in  his  own. 
His  great  compassion,  the  very  life-blood  of  his  nature, 
surged  up  and  found  vent  in  the  cry  : 

“ Oh,  my  dear  Mother  ! ” 

Time  will  pass,  we  know,  and  when  the  grass  and 
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scattering  flowers  begin  to  weave  a shelter  from  the  rain, 
reason  will  hold  up  the  folly  of  having  yielded  to  un- 
worthy demand,  as  she  held  it  up  again  and  again  while 
it  was  done.  But  what  of  that That  honest  cry,  ‘‘  I 
could  have  given  no  more,”  in  the  stern  hour  when  with- 
in the  locked  door  we  are  confronted  with  our  dead,  IS 
WORTH  a life-time  sacrifice  of  worldly  weal. 

Schuyler  bore  his  tragedy  alone.  For  at  that  time,  as 
if  his  care-taking  might  never  run  to  waste,  there  lay  in 
Agnes’  arms  a tiny  boy.  “ Out  of  the  sky,”  in  his  flight 
to  this  world,  he  had  grasped  here  and  there  at  the  good 
things  on  the  way,  till  the  result  was  a new  combination. 
His  father’s  hazel  eyes,  his  mother’s  heavy  black  hair, 
with  a soft  brown  complexion  snatched  from  that  ances- 
tor of  Edel’s  who  had  grudged  him  all  but  just  a tinge  of 
his  darkness — made  the  boy  a black-looking  little  bundle 
just  at  present,  but  with  promise  of  future  magnificent 
beauty.  His  tender  little  hands,  as  it  was  right  they 
should,  healed  the  wound  and  smoothed  away  every 
other  than  tender  remembrance. 

And  now,  with  his  birth,  self  seemed  to  drop  forever 
away  from  Schuyler  ; wdth  his  own  hand  he  wrought  the 
suicide  .of  his  ambition.  A certain  groundless  belief  that 
had  hitherto  helped  his  unbelief  ; a certain  hope  that, 
more  in  Eumenidean  guise  than  in  any  other,  had  hitherto 
pursued  him — he  met  ; wrested  the  torch  and  dagger 
from  her  hand  and  flung  them  aside.  Henceforward  he 
was  to  be  a mere  machine  for  money-coining  for  his  wife 
and  boy : honestly,  however ; he  would  not  yet  yield  that. 
The  few  daily  hours  of  historico-military  study  he  had 
even  up  to  this  time  allowed  himself,  he  dropped  entirely 
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and  gave  the  time  to  while  away  his  wife’s  lonely  hours. 
For  they  were  constant;  and,  though  I might  wish  my 
pen  had  pleasanter  topics  to  play  with,  I cannot  leave 
the  cause  wholly  untouched,  or  forbear  to  sketch  a scene 
or  two,  in  so  long  and  important  a period  as  the  first  four 
years  of  married  life. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  had  found  that  the  ladies  of  Linden- 
hurst, while  perfectly  ready  to  “ eat  with  publicans  and 
sinners  ” on  proper  occasions,  when  the  world  knew  about 
it,  were  very  shy  of  the  like  with  those  whose  morality 
and  worldly  comfort  were  so  near  a par  with  their  own 
that  outsiders  might  in  consequence  confound  them  as 
being  ‘‘of  the  same  set.”  Ladies  there  doubtless  were  in 
Lindenhurst,  gentle,  refined;  using  their  wealth,  station, 
or  beauty,  or  culture,  as  might  be,  for  a powerful  expres- 
sion to  the  weaker  and  humbler,  that  their  souls  were  full 
of  true  loving-kindness,  unputrified  with  the  taint  of  con- 
descension. But  any  material  witness  that  there  were 
such,  was  as  far  from  Agnes  as  proof  of  those  friendly 
ghosts,  those  celestial  visitants,  whom  in  tenderest  hours 
we  all  love  to  believe  in,  and  again,  in  our  more  daring, 
skeptical  moods,  we  call  ourselves  fanatical  ever  to  have 
dreamed  of.  But  with  another  variety,  not  externally 
distinguishable  from  the  former,  but  having  the  world 
more  deeply  ingrained  in  their  souls,  Agnes  a few  times 
came  in  contact,  and,  too  lonely  to  be  critical,  welcomed 
them  heartily  at  first.  But  these  commonly  proved  to  be 
ladies  whose  mercurial  position  was  straining  itself  in  a 
search  for  summer  weather  : 

“ Fain  would  I rise  but  that  I fear  to  fall,” 

Stood  out  in  high  relief  on  their  investigating  calls  on 
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Mrs.  Schuyler,  and  the  repeated  inquiries,  “ I suppose 
you  know  Madam  X.,”  “ the  Miss  C’s  have  called  on  you  ?” 
and  the  terribly  significant  “ Ah  ! ” that  followed  Agnes’ 
truthful  negatives,  were  too  much  for  the  high-bred,  high- 
spirited  girl : what  wonder  that  the  fateful  Madam  X. 
and  Miss  C.,  and  others  of  their  like  became,  though 
unseen,  hateful  ogresses  to  Agnes — that  she  hid  her  face 
in  Edel’s  bosom  and  silently  bewailed  her  griefs — and  he 
might  not  even  add  to  his  discerning,  solacing  kiss — “ I 
told  you  so.”  And  now  will  the  critic  say  this  is  over- 
drawn— underdrawn ; exaggeration,  or,  perhaps,  unimpor- 
tance. Well,  he  may  say  what  he  likes ; but  down  in  his 
heart  I defy  him  to  deny,  that  these  are  the  things  which 
even  to  man,  and  a hundred-fold  to  woman,  pour  the 
wine  or  poison  of  life. 

On  one  pleasant  afternoon  towards  the  close  of  Agnes’ 
first  year  in  Lindenhurst,  Miss  Pitching  was  announced. 
Agnes  recognized  the  name.  She  had  frequently  seen  it 
in  the  Lindenhurst  journals,  sandwiched  in  charity  lists 
among  the  names  of  great  ladies  whose  ten  dollars  took 
precedence  of  the  hundreds  lower  down ; the  name  affixed 
being  reckoned  an  equivalent  to  the  extra  cipher.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  she  was  ignorant.  She  had  never  heard 
that  Miss  Pitching  was  one  of  those  available  go-betweens 
without  whom  ladies  of  high  position  and  careful  pocket 
could  not  satisfy  their  charitable  instincts,  except  at  great 
cost  of  pride  or  money.  Of  good  family,  but  very  indi- 
gent, Miss  Pitching’s  business  was  to  collect  all  possible 
ready  cash  for  various  charitable  propaganda — primarily 
for  ‘The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Monogamy  among 
the  Native  Australians,’  the  pet  folly  of  the  very  cream 
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of  Lindenhurst  ladies.  Miss  Pitching  had  not  only  in 
hand  to  obtain  the  funds  by  representing  to  ladies  the 
precious  advantage  it  was  for  them  to  be  able  to  circulate 
that  they  were  members  of  “ Monogamy  Society,”  but 
she  was  burdened  with  the  antipodal  duty  of  frightening 
the  same  ladies  off  from  the  meetings  of  the  very  society 
to  which  she  had  invited  them  ; the  sessions  being  prac- 
tically reserved  for  the  elite,  and  yet  so  artistically  man- 
aged that  those  who  did  not  frequent  them  had  appa- 
rently no  one  but  themselves  to  blame,  for  notices  were 
occasionally  served  them. 

Most  persons  however,  had  the  sense  to  understand 
that  they  paid  their  ten  dollars  per  annum  for  the  written 
cards,  each  of  which  lay  in  the  most  conspicuous  summit 
of  the  parlor  card-bowl,  till,  yellow  and  fly-specked,  it  was 
at  length  replaced  by  another.  And  inasmuch  as  a very 
April-like  uncertainty  hovered  about  their  arrival,  it  may 
transpire,  that  clever  aspirants  sometimes  cleansed  them 
cautiously  with  bread-crumb  and  “ restored  ” their  dates 
for  the  misleading  of  inquisitive  visitors.  If  any  among 
the  great  mass  of  members  ventured  to  interpret  a card 
too  literally,  they  rarely  penetrated  beyond  Miss  Pitching, 
who  kept  watch  and  ward  inside  the  drawing-room  door. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  Miss  Pitching’s  functions 
required  quite  a diversity  of  talent,  but  she  was  equal  to 
it.  A born  fag,  to  be  snubbed  and  then  to  snub  again 
needed  as  little  conscious  effort  as  the  double  act  of  in-  and 
ex-piration.  And  now  we  go  down  with  Mrs.  Schuyler  to 
the  interview,  having  greatly  the  advantage  over  that 
lady  in  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  her  visitor.  Sup- 
posing her  to  be  such,  and  grateful  for  the  prospect  of  a 
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new  acquaintance,  Agnes  opened  the  conversation  in  her 
usual  well-bred  manner. 

But  Miss  Bitching  had  no  time  to  waste  on  friendly- 
generalities. 

“ I called  after  your  subscription  to  the  Monogamy 
Society,”  said  she,  “ ten  dollars.” 

“ I — was  not  aware — ” hesitated  Mrs.  Schuyler,  “ what 
was  the  name,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  repeat  it } ” 

‘^Is  it  possible  you  are  not  a member.?  ” said  Miss 
Bitching  with  a prostrating  look.  “ I supposed  of  course 
you  were — all  ladies  of  any  pretension  expect  to  sub- 
scribe.” 

“ I am  not  much  given  to  pretension,”  said  Agnes, 
loftily,  wondering  if  this  were  a specimen  of  the  class  of 
members. 

“ No,  I see  not,”  returned  Miss  Bitching,  consider- 
ately, taking  Agnes’  expression  as  one  of  embarrassment. 
“ But  do  not  mind  me  ; I would  always  rather  be  consid- 
erate and  condescending  to  any  one  who  is  deserving.. 
This  society,  now,  would  be  a great  advantage  to  you  ; it 
is  conducted  by  our  very  first  ladies  ; ” and  she  read  a 
brief  list  of  names  not  unfamiliar  to  Agnes,  as  Edel  in 
their  walks  and  drives  had  pointed  out  various  residences 
to  her.  “To  speak  of  their  notice,  would  of  course  raise 
you  very  much  in  your  own  circle.” 

The  listener  to  this  utterance,  forgetting  that  Agnes 
Condelet  and  Mrs.  Edel  Schuyler  were  not  one  and  the 
same  except  in  the  insignificant  fraction  of  their  personal 
entity,  had  passed  through  various  stages  of  sensation  ; 
incredulity,  wrath,  disgust ; but  ending,  luckily,  in  comic 
ciiriosity. 
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“What  did  you  say  is  the  object  of  the  society  ?” 

“The  Promotion  of  Monogamy;  a most  excellent 
and  pious  object.  Every  man  promising  to  take  one 
wife  and  cleave  to  her  only,  is  supported — both  are  sup- 
ported— by  the  aid  of  the  Society.” 

“ Indeed,”  said  Agnes,  “ it  is  rather  novel  to  me,  but, 
as  you  say,  highly  moral.  It  evinces  much  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies,  for  it  must  require  a very  great  sum  of 
money  to  meet  the  expenses.” 

“ We  hope  to  raise  five  thousand  dollars  the  current 
year,”  assented  Miss  Pitching  complacently. 

“Five  thousand  dollars!  Your  district  of  labor  per- 
haps is  limited — does  not  include  the  whole  of  Linden- 
hurst, I judge.” 

“Why,  it’s  New  Guinea,  of  course — the  natives,” 
screamed  Miss  Pitching,  disgusted  at  such  stupidity. 

“Ah,  I did  not  remark  your  speaking  of  them — I in- 
ferred it  was  a kind  of  Home  Mission.” 

I am  not  sure  Agnes  did  not  look  a little  naughtily  at 
the  spinster,  for  the  latter’s  eyes  twinkled  sharply  an  in- 
stant, but  reflecting  that  it  was  not  her  business  to  be  in- 
dignant, but  to  get  the  ten  dollars  and  begone,  she  applied 
herself  to  that  duty  and  with  easy  result.  Mrs.  Schuyler, 
indeed,  evinced  considerable  desire  to  attend  a meeting 
for  the  Promotion  of  Monogamy ; she  had  never  passed 
so  much  time  alone  in  the  twenty  years  of  her  maiden- 
hood, as  in  this  one-twelvemonth  of  married  life. 

Miss  Pitching  encouraged  her.  “ You  will  find  it  as 
select  as  anything  can  be,  Mrs.  Schuyler.  I will  send 
you  notice  of  the  meetings;  they  are  held  monthly.” 
But  truth  compels  the  record  that  thirteen  moons  waxed 
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and  waned,  and  Miss  Pitching  again  appeared  and  self-pos- 
sessedly  demanded  the  annual  subscription.  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler, during  the  transference  of  the  money,  made  delicate 
allusion  to  the  non-appearance  of  the  notices  ; Miss  Pitch- 
ing expressed  surprise  at  first,  but  perceiving  that  Mrs. 
Schuyler  was  young  and  genuinely  ignorant,  she  conveyed 
in  graceful  innuendo,  that  to  be  able  to  say.,  uncontra- 
dicted by  report  from  above,  that  one  was  a ‘ member,’ 
constituted — without  the  higher  favor  of  written  evidence 
— a very  satisfactory  neophyte  grade  in  ‘ Monogamy 
Society.’ 

Mrs.  Schuyler  demurring  somewhat  at  the  pertinence 
of  this  to  heathen  marriage  purity,  Miss  Pitching  further 
indicated  that  even  the  notice  was  a Uucus  a non  lu- 
cendo^  in  short,  what  has  been  told  above,  and  in  the 
amazed  silence  of  Mrs.  Schuyler,  precipitately  withdrew. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  some  danger  to  the  coming 
year’s  tax-list  must  have  been  inferred  from  her  report, 
for,  not  many  months  later,  there  arrived  a formal  invita- 
tion for  Mrs.  Edel  Schuyler  to  be  present  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  society,  at  the  residence  of  Madam  X. 

And  now — Mr.  Spencer  may  reason  as  cunningly  as 
he  choose  from  the  premise  of  earlier  arrest  of  thoracic 
development  in  the  female,  to  an  inescapably  sequent, 
imperfect  sense  of  justice  in  the  same;  but  our  heroine 
shall  confute  him.  She  had  as  charmingly,  helplessly 
‘ arrested  ’ shoulders  as  any  man,  even  a Sociologistic 
philosopher,  could  wish,  but  her  sense  of  justice  was  stony 
as  a Hebrew’s.  “ An  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth  for  a tooth,” 
she  now  rose  and  prepared  to  execute  on  the  arrogant 
Lindenhurstans. 
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The  great,  dark-raftered  hall,  high  up  into  whose 
shadows  the  firelight  streamed  from  the  deep  chimney- 
place  set  halfway  down  its  length,  and  all  ablaze,  though 
out  of  doors  it  was  mid-June  ; the  huge  and  priceless 
mosaic  of  the  Coliseum,  softly  warming  its  brown  mass 
above  the  embers  in  an  occasional  returning  ray;  the  sub- 
dued dazzle  of  blent  Indian  hues  that  here  and  there 
spotted  the  dusky  polish  of  the  floor;  the  plentiful 
grouped  clusters  of  branching  antlers,  that  irregularly  cor- 
niced the  walls,  or  lent  themselves  to  such  household  use 
as  umbrella-stands  ; the  tiger-skins,  raying  up  their  black 
and  tawny-gold  from  the  far  distance,  or  guarding  the 
massive  staircase  that  right-angled  into  broad  and  sudden 
landings ; holding  up  perfect  heads  so  firmly  as  to  justify 
belief  they  could  gather  themselves  from  their  flattened 
pose  and  spring  again  with  the  fierceness  of  far  Bengal — 
how  much  there  was — as  Agnes  stood  before  Madam  X’s 
open  door — to  revive  the  old  house  in  Portland,  where 
Uncle  De  Hart’s  tastes  had  brought  about  the  nearest 
possible  reproduction  of  a grand,  yet  delightful  English 
home.  She  took  a step  within,  and  met  the  breath  of 
mingled  odors,  driving  out  the  fresh,  common  air  of  every 
day.  She  saw  the  tall  potpourri  vases  rising  in  their 
chimney  nooks  behind  the  flanking  bronzes  of  the  hearth  ; 
crowded  with  Indian  spices  strangely  anachronized  with 
the  latest  French  successes  in  capturing  flower-essence; 
their  perfumes  sifted  out  together  through  the  commoner 
medium  of  withered  rose-leaves,  that  topped  the  jars  with 
a pink  flush  in  answer  to  the  artificial  roses  without,  and 
scattered  many  a petal  upon  the  shining  ebony  below. 

The  sight  of  the  familiar,  ugly,  Chinese  handiwork,* 
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the  familiar  blending  of  scents,  stirred  Agnes  ; a sudden 
revulsion  from  her  daily  surroundings  rose  in  her;  a 
strong  spasm  of  genuine  homesickness  overpowered  her, 
such  as  she  had  never  wholly  yielded  to  before,  since 
Edel’s  love  first  shut  out  the  world  for  her.  She  con- 
quered it  in  a moment  and  addressed  herself  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  present,  which  was  to  find  some  male  or  female 
servitor  to  whom  she  might  make  herself  known.  But 
maids  and  men  alike  had  disappeared,  for  the  mistress 
of  the  mansion  wisely  permitted  no  conveyancer  of  a card 
or  message  to  be  seen,  knowing  that  her  wide-open  door 
afforded  a surer  protection  in  embarrassment.  But  Agnes 
was  not  so  easily  abashed.  “I  have  been  requested  in 
writing  to  come  here,”  said  she  to  herself,  “ and  I shall 
go  in.” 

Traversing  the  hall,  and  making  sure  that  no  door  ajar 
indicated  the  appointment  of  a dressing-room  below,  she 
ascended  the  stair,  and  reconnoitred  until  she  found  her 
way  to  the  apartment  where  a couple  of  maids  sat  to  offer 
their  services  as  tiring-women. 

“ In  which  room  is  Madam  X.  receiving  ? ” she 
asked,  as  she  turned  to  go  down. 

“ In  the  usual  room,  Madam,”  returned  the  girl  with 
a stare  of  cool  amazement,  well  copied  from  her  mistress, 
or,  more  probably,  acquired  under  her  personal  instruc- 
tions. 

“ And  which  is  that  ? ” persisted  Agnes,  undaunted. 

She  remained  silent,  but  the  younger  one  explained 
from  her  corner, 

“ The  private  reception-room,  behind  the  small  li- 
brary.” 
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Equipped  with  these  definite  instructions,  Agnes  went 
down.  “ The  small  library  ” ; was  it  a gilt-edged  append- 
age to  the  salon,  in  which  case  it  would  lie  towards  the 
front,  or  a room  for  private  study,  to  be  sought  in  the  op- 
posite direction  ? “ This  must  be  the  great  library,”  she 

decided,  “ opening  on  the  left  and  cut  off  by  the  stair- 
case,” and,  conjecturing  that  the  salons  lay  all  together, 
she  resolved  to  attack  the  citadel  from  the  front,  and  ap- 
proached the  first  door.  As  she  touched  the  knob,  it  was 
noiselessly  opened  by  a footman  within,  and  similar  at- 
tendants were  placed  along  at  various  doors. 

Agnes  advanced  down  a pair  of  large  drawing-rooms 
and  through  what  must  have  been  the  small  library,  for 
it  was  shallower  than  the  other  rooms,  and  tapestried  with 
books  in  rich  and  gay  but  well  harmonized  bindings  ; 
beyond  it  she  reached  a lace-draped  alcove,  whose  thresh- 
old was  guarded  by  a dragon  out  of  livery,-  none  other 
than  little  Miss  Fitching.  It  inducted  to  an  immense 
reception-room,  appointed  with  genuine  elegance,  though 
in  the  modern  French  taste — the  connecting  link  between 
the  parlors  and  a suite  of  living  rooms  which  crossed  the 
house  diagonally.  This  wonderful  coincidence  with  her 
Portland  home,  brought  Agnes’  heart  to  her  mouth.  The 
room  would  have  been  a great  square  but  for  the  round- 
ing fourth  cut  Out  by  the  hall,  and  just  at  its  outermost 
apex,  commanding  the  distance  each  way,  stood  Madam 
X. — receiving  the  principal  patronesses  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Monogamy,  with  all  the  formal  state 
that  one  might  suppose  would  attach  only  to  a ceremo- 
nial of  greater  import.  But  as  it  is  the  people,  and  not 
the  reason  of  their  assembly,  who  render  the  occasion* 
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momentous,  this  pretext  was  as  serviceable  as  any  other  ; 
requiring  only  that  its  piquancy  should  be  sharpened  to 
a point  by  the  consciousness  that  while  the  common 
members  of  the  society  paid  their  money  for  the  privi- 
lege of  appearing  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Lindenhurstans 
to  gather  there — in  reality,  no  such  thing  occurred  ; but  a 
few  priestesses  of  the  inner  circle  met  and  enjoyed  the 
infliction  of  unspeakable  mal  du  cxur  upon  those  who 
would,  but  might  not  enter.  Enjoyed  it,  too,  year  after 
year,  with  perfect  impunity  ; for,  as  for  a lady  who  would 
confess  to  her  inferior  or  equal  that  she  had  been  snubbed 
— disclose  that  she  had  not  actually  participated  in  the 
Monogamalia — where  is  she  ? who  has  ever  heard  of  her  ? 
The  reader  has  learned,  of  course,  that  not  always  the 
most  enjoyable  occasions  are  the  most  agonized  for ; 
these,  indeed,  were  of  the  stupidest.  Not  only  were  no 
gentlemen  present  to  vary  the  talk,  but  no  enlivenment 
whatever  was  introduced,  beyond  a few  refreshments ; 
not  a lady  who  expressed  her  “most  delightful”  to 
Madam  X.,  but  vowed  in  her  heart  that  the  affair  was 
intolerable,  too  dolorous  to  be  borne.  But  we  are  keeping 
Mrs.  Schuyler  waiting  at  the  edge  of  the  reception-room, 
where  indeed  she  did  stand  for  some  seconds,  regarding 
the  brilliant  little  crowd  of  ladies,  many  of  them  dignified 
and  handsome ; some  still  young  and  engaging ; all,  with 
their  beauties  enhanced  and  defects  palliated  by  thor- 
oughly exquisite  dressing.  Then  she  greeted  her  ac- 
quaintance with  smiling  assurance. 

“You  see.  Miss  Pitching,  I have  responded  to  your 
summons  ; please  introduce  me  to  Madam  X.” 

Poor  little  Miss  Pitching  ! She  sat  silent,  all  in  a 
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tremble,  alternating  looks  of  deprecation  up  to  Agnes 
with  side  glances  of  alarm  towards  the  stately  figure  near 
the  corner.  A moment  or  two  passed,  then  Agnes,  pity- 
ing the  poor  soul,  left  her  and  presented  herself  to  the 
hostess,  every  eye  in  the  room  glittering  fixedly  at  her  as 
the  forest  of  lorgnettes  turns  its  glassy  front  upon  the 
actress  when  she  first  treads  the  boards. 

Madam  X.  was  enough  astonished  not  to  refrain  from 
returning  a slight  bow.  Then  she  frowned  determinedly. 
Agnes  explained  her  presence  in  a few  graceful  words. 

“ It  is  possible  there  may  be  such  a name  on  the  list,” 
condescended  Madam  X.,  “ but  if  so,  I have  no  idea  to 
whom  it  belongs.” 

Agnes,  bent  on  sifting  this  matter  to  the  bottom,  was 
still  conciliatory. 

“ The  membership  is  large,  I conjecture,  and  that  may 
have  given  rise  to  a habit  of  non-assemblage  on  the  part 
of  the  majority.  But,  as  I am  a stranger  in  Lindenhurst, 
I must  beg  you  to  overlook  the  fact  that  I was  not  aware 
of  it.” 

“ Madam  X.  stared  in  silence.  Agnes  maintained  for 
a few  moments,*  an  expectant  attitude,  that  plainly  counted 
on  an  answer,  till  Madam  X.  turned  a glance  upon  Miss 
Bitching,  that  the  latter  read  as  full  of  direful  portent  for 
the  future. 

“ Before  I retire.  Madam  X.,”  then  began  Agnes,  in  a 
tone,  though  low,  perfectly  distinct  to  every  person  pre- 
sent, “ I inquire  whether  members  of  the  society  who  re- 
ceive a card  of  invitation  to  be  present  at  a session  in 
your  house,  ever  act  upon  that  invitation.” 

A shudder  ran  through  the  throng  of  ladies  as  they 
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saw  their  beloved  chief  assailed  in  this  deadly  manner  ; 
Madam  X.  herself  tottered  an  instant. 

“Well — sometimes  they  do,”  she  faltered;  but  years 
of  tradition  and  a noble  self-consciousness  rallied  to  her 
aid ; the  interval  was  imperceptible  before  she  added, 
“ — as  it  seems”  with  an  intonation  that  should  have 
withered  the  listener.  But  Agnes  was  not  witherable. 
Never  did  she  wear  more  the  look  of  her  dead  aunt  than 
at  this  instant,  though  she  had  been  far  more  favored  by 
nature  with  a presence  and  demeanor  of  stately  pride. 
The  influences  among  which  she  had  been  bred,  though 
apparently  she  threw  them  off  with  impatience,  had  really 
struck  root  in  her  soul,  to  the  extent  of  generating  like 
for  like.  The  worldly  half,  Edel  long  since  descried  in 
her  nature,  had  burst  to  full  sturdy  bloom. 

“ Thank  you  ; that  was  precisely  what  I came  to  learn,” 
said  she,  with  a manner  not  imitable,  still  less  describable 
on  paper.  She  swept  Madam  X.  the  identical  courtesy 
she  had  made  to  the  gracious  sovereign  who  received  her 
at  St.  James’,  but  accentuated  with  certain  derision-points, 
I know  not  how  else  to  call  them.  Then,  conscious  she 
could  do  it  with  perfect  grace,  she  withdrew  from  the  pres- 
ent royalty  in  the  true  court  manner,  nor  did  she  once 
turn  her  back,  or  glance  aside,  until  the  length  of  the  four 
rooms  had  been  crossed  and  the  footman  had  closed  the 
hall  door  upon  her ; Madam  X.  staring  fixedly  mean- 
while, and  some  of  the  ladies,  who  could  not  resist,  press- 
ing forward  to  peer  down  through  the  alcove.  There 
was  much  headshaking,  then,  and  some  inquiry — “ Can  it 
be  possible  that  we  have  really  made  so  great  a mistake  ? ” 
But  no ; all  were  soon  reassured  by  remembering  whose 
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wife  she  was — for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ladies 
did  not  know  Mrs.  Schuyler ; the  ignorance  of  ladies  of 
fashion  is  not  the  raw  material,  but  the  well-considered 
ignorance  of  the  diplomatist  whose  scouts  have  served 
him  with  accurate  maps  of  the  country.  And  so,  before 
the  matter  had  time  to  become  a nine  days’  wonder,  it  was 
forgotten  ; by  all  but  Miss  Pitching,  who  was  voted  to 
pay  Mrs.  Schuyler’s  tribute  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  was 
nearly  bankrupted  in  consequence. 

But  this  striking  adventure  never  reached  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Schuyler.  Agnes  knew  too  well  her  husband’s  creed 
that  the  only  answer  an  honorable  man  can  make  when 
others  strive  to  debase  him,  is  a noble,  unprotesting  silence. 

Pleasing  as  it  was  to  have  confounded  those  dames 
with  the  sight  of  manners  that  seldom  grow  outside  of 
courts,  yet  she  was  conscious  it  would  appear  in  a very 
disillusioned  light  to  him — indeed,  go  far  towards  rocking 
the  pedestal  of  reverence  on  which  she  was  placed. 

And,  (lest  Mr.  Spencer’s  confutation  above  be  not 
adequately  fair)  when  the  liveliness  of  satisfaction  that 
crowned  her  had  somewhat  faded,  she  even  pursued  a 
train  of  inquiry  whether  she,  herself,  living  in  Linden- 
hurst— say,  as  Mrs.  Huntingdon — would  have  been  likely 
to  search  out  Mrs.  Edel  Schuyler.  Her  intellect  was, 
after  all,  singularly  untinged  with  personalities,  however 
little  she  let  it  govern  her  conduct ; and  though  she  knew 
herself  utterly  incapable  of  such  vulgarity  to  an  innocent 
inferior,  as  frequently  marks  the  behavior  of  ladies  of 
fashion,  she  emerged,  at  length — after  some  tortuous 
tracking  of  the  path — full  upon  a broad,  plain  NO. 

It  was  not  the  spot  where  she  had  meant  to  arrive, 
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but  there  she  was,  and  not  knowing  how  else  to  reconcile 
facts  with  wishes,  she  fell  into  the  trap  that  has  stood 
open  since  the  foundation  of  things  for  all  humankind 
except  the  monied  man,  and  declared, 

“ The  world  is  out  of  joint.” 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


The  Discovery  in  the  Cellar. 

Patience  ! oh  yes,  patience  is  very  pretty  when  it  is  over,  but  it  is 
the  horridest  thing  in  the  world  in  the  meantime. 

C.  M.  Yonge. 

IT  was  the  evening  of  the  15th  July,  1870.  The  in- 
tense, growing  excitement  in  Europe — the  strained 
expectation  of  a result  that  must  surely  follow  the  initiative 
taken  by  Count  Benedetti  at  Ems — were  finding  their 
vivid  reflection  in  the  New  World.  Desire  for  strict  jus- 
tice stirred  in  strange  conflict  with  old  traditions  of  love 
and  co-service  with  France,  and  on  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can hearts  the  conviction  settled  down,  that  let  the  issue 
be  what  other  it  might,  it  must  be  pain.  But  Fate  is 
never  so  exhaustively  occupied  in  the  weaving  of  great 
issues,  that  she  has  not  her  unemployed  finger  to  raise  and 
move  the  tiny  threads  of  individual  interest  that  run  in 
and  out  among  them,  shaping  transverse  or  correspond- 
ent pattern  ; her  light,  but  renversing  touch  now  hovered 
— fell  upon  the  pair  in  Lindenhurst. 

Agnes  is  perhaps  a shade  more  restless  this  summer  ; 
Edel  certainly  less  inspirited,  more  industrious,  if  possi- 
ble ; more  plodding ; unwearied  only  of  the  sweet  re- 
freshment of  Agnes’  company  ; reading  even  with  a 
dulled  interest  the  pregnant  telegrams  of  the  hour,  as 
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matters  that  bear  for  him  an  equal,  but  not  greater  im- 
portance than  the  contents  of  many  a volume  on  his 
shelves;  ’70  is  but  another  date  for  him  to  add  to  ’66,  to 
’54,  to  ’46,  to  ’15,  to  ’05. 

It  had  been  a bright,  breezy  afternoon  when  Agnes 
descended  the  broad  bluff  that  breaks  somewhat  boldly 
away  from  the  centre  of  Lindenhurst,  and  tripped  over 
the  considerable  distance  that  lay  between  her  home  and 
the  business*  nucleus  of  the  town.  But  the  fitful  humor 
of  the  day  changed  ; before  the  list  of  shopping  commis- 
sions was  dispatched  the  breeze  sharpened  ; the  sky 
frowned  in  gloomy  grey.  She  looked  at  her  watch. 

“ Half-past  five  ! Almost  freedom-time  Tor  Edel ! 
I’ll  just  go  round  and  walk  up  with  him,  it’s  getting  so 
dark  and  threatening.” 

She  stepped  briskly  onward,  and  soon,  through  the 
office  window,  caught  sight  of  the  familiar  bright  chestnut 
locks  and  bending  face,  against  the  gas  light  already  burn- 
ing in  the  gloom. 

“ How  absorbed  he  looks  ! ” said  she  ; “ I’ll  run  down 
and  get  the  last  mail  for  him  before  I go  in — perhaps  by 
that  time  he  will  be  ready.” 

The  few  blocks  were  soon  passed  ; the  government 
building  loomed  familiarly  up,  with  its  curious  crasis  of 
Spano-Moresque  and  nineteenth  century  Chicago-archi- 
tecture  ; the  tiles  of  the  empty  vestibule  rang  to  the  stamp 
of  a little  heel ; the  key  turned  in  the  drawer. 

“ What  a thick  law-packet ! and  an  odd,  familiar- 
looking hand — like  Dr. — . Mr. — no;  Mrs.  ! Why,  it’s  for 
me  ! ” She  wheeled  back  again,  suddenly,  under  a side- 
light, to  tear  open  a corner  ; her  gaze  grew  fixed  ; aston- 
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ished  ; intense.  She  drew  out  a paper  with  a force  that 
sent  its  companions  scattering  over  the  tiles ; they  flut- 
tered apart,  as  the  wind  swept  sharply  around  the^orner, 
flaring  up  the  gas,  and  bearing  in  a cloud  of  dust  from  the 
paved  street.  Her  trembling  fingers  could  scarcely  gather 
them.  A passer-by  or  two  took  occasion  to  look  up 
freely  at  the  uncompanioned  lady  ; she  felt  that  she  must 
go — but  where  } Not  home  ; she  could  not  wait  for 
that ; not  to  Edel  ; no,  not  till  she  knew.  She  bethought 
herself  of  the  little  ladies’  parlor  of  the  New  England 
House,  just  past  the  corner.  Hurrying  thither,  and  up 
the  stairs,  she  found  the  room  empty  and  closed  the  door, 
stopping,  breathless,  before  the  first  arm-chair.  The  ugly, 
concentric  circles  of  its  crochetted  guard-cover  ringed 
themselves  around  her  brain — so  she  fancied  for  an  instant 
— looking  at  it  so  stupidly,  till  returning  breath  cleared 
her  mind  again,  and  she  turned  her  back  on  the  confusing 
object,  and  sat  down.  She  did  not  raise  her  eyes  until 
every  paper  in  the  cover  had  yielded  up  its  joyful  secret 
to  her.  She  quivered  in  every  limb,  and  big  tears  would 
well  up  in  her  eyes,  and  drop,  drop,  drop,  upon  her  lap. 

Like  the  slender  trees  in  the  summer  tempest  without, 
her  figure  swayed  to  and  fro  to  the  hot  swell  of  emotion 
— to  the  current  most  sovereign  to  woman’s  heart,  “ I, 
/,  can  do  something  at  last  for  himl'  The  clock  on  the 
mantel  ticked  away.  It  struck  and  struck  again. 

“ Did  you  ring.  Miss — Madam } ” asked  a waiter  who 
had  seen  her  ascend  the  stairs,  and  now  put  his  head  in  at 
the  door. 

“ I will  thank  you  to  call  me  a carriage  ; I see  it  is 
quite  dark.  Does  it  rain  ? ” 
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“ Yes,  Madam  ; de  storm  am  broke  now,  for  suah  ! 
Didn’  you  heah  dat  ? ” 

Ins?hsible  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  tempest,  to 
the  rattling,  deluging  rain,  she  urged  her  hurried  way 
homeward,  to  meet  the  already  anxious  Schuyler.  She 
changed  her  dress,  made  a hasty  visit  to  the  library,  and 
sat  with  him  through  the  dinner  hour,  but  with  such 
strange,  unequal  behavior  as  elicited  frequent  comment. 
Then  they  began  their  after-dinner  walk.  This  was  a 
regular  feature  of  their  evenings  ; for  a half-hour,  perhaps, 
when  dinner  was  over,  they  sauntered  down  the  parlors  to 
the  library,  crossed  into  and  up  the  hall,  and  round  again, 
with  arms  about  each  other,  in  a lackadaisical,  school- 
girl fashion,  to  be  sure — but  which  for  the  time  being 
seemed  to  put  them  less  in  the  position  of  lovers,  less  as 
husband  and  wife — man  and  woman  even — than  as  “ two 
comrades  old  and  tried,”  who,  for  a brief  space,  might 
walk  and  talk  together  with  perfect  freedom  and  equality, 
discussing  everything  discussable 

“ Within  the  circle  of  the  spheres, 

Within  the  cycle  of  the  years.” 

It  was  always  a delicious,  happy  hour ; especially  to 
the  Esther  thus  temporarily  exalted  to  the  level  of  talking 
about  masculine  matters,  but  her  conversation  could  not 
go  far  upon  them  to-night.  She  burst  forth,  childishly, 

“ I wish  some  witch  of  a god-mother,  in  peaked  cap, 
girdle  of  bells,  and  ‘ panoply  complete,’  would  pop  down 
the  chimney  in  this  thunder  and  lightning — it’s  just  the 
time ! — and  shake  a fortune  for  each  of  us  out  of  her 
tinkling  bells  ! ” 
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Schuyler’s  brow  darkened.  Hyper-sensitive  as  he  had 
grown,  on  this  point — the  sensibility  to  universal  matters 
that  once  characterized  him  so  vividly,  seeming  to  have 
drawn  back  and  gathered  here — he  could  not  bear  the 
most  playful  nonsense  of  allusion,  sure  as  he  was,  that  a 
deep,  unconquerable  desire  peered  through  the  cover  of 
its  jest. 

“ Well,  well,  Agnes,  we  will  talk  of  something  else. 
Tell  me  what  sweet,  new,  feminine  follies  my  butterfly 
has  found  to  buy  ‘ down  town.’  That  will  interest  you, 
certainly.” 

''Me?  oh,  Edel!” 

"Me,  I meant,  my  dear,”  said  Schuyler,  positively. 

“ No  ; let’s  wish,  Edel.  Suppose  we  had  an  im — mense 
fortune — not  enough  for  you  to  set  up  as  a polo-king,  or 
build  a malachite  palace  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  ‘lead’ 
the  world ; but  enough  so  you  never  need  asphyxiate 
yourself  in  courts  any  more  ; enough  so  that  we  might 
take  pattern  from  the  ‘fowl  of  the  air,’  and  make  the 
most  apposite,  delightful  migrations,  anywhere  we  chose 
in  the  world.  Tell  me  the  dearest,  deepest,  realest  wish 
of  your  heart ! ” 

Schuyler  did  not  answer ; he  thought  Agnes’  persist- 
ence cruel. 

“ Well,  then — I will  wish  first — to  give  you  an  inkling 
how.  I would  have  the  most  perfect  home — on  that  lit- 
tle headland  we  chose  on  Lake  Lucerne,  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridle-path  to  Pilatus  ; or  perhaps  on  that  exquisite 
tiny  baby-sea,  Lake  Zug,  where  the  lofty  mountains 
stand  looking  down  like  great  courtiers  round  an  infant 
queen,  and  the  house  should  be  full  of  pots  and  pans 
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after  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  the  choicest  little  Dresdens^ 
and  mosaics,  and  Venetian  glass,  and  Turkish  broderie  and 
a whole  Raphael-copy  gallery,  and  cloissories  and  Rus- 
sian enamel,  and  covered-up  Madonnas  with  actual  eme- 
ralds and  things  on  their  halos,  and  a pile  of  dark  red 
leather  books,  very  learned,  in  my  own  boudoir,  with 
dog’s-eared  leaves,  to  make  your  savant  friends  think  I 
really  read  them — and  the  first  winter  we  would  spend  in 
Jerusalem,  until  this  war  you  prophesy  is  over,  and  bring 
back  silver  hanging  Sepulchre  lamps ; and  the  next  in 
Venice,  and  perhaps  sometime  even  take  a peep  over  the 
great  wall  at  the  yellow  Chinese — oh,  I am  out  of  breath 
— you  tell  now,  Edel ! ” 

“Yes — do,  darling,”  (certain  odd,  stridulous  sounds 
rose  above  the  sofa,  where  she  had  drawn  him.) 

“ Don’t  tease  me,  Agnes,  please.” 

“You  are  really  growing  old,  dear.  Do  you  know 
that  a man  has  not  the  verve  left  to  be  really  manly,  when 
he  can  no  longer  stretch  out  to  a little  childishness  and 
spring  back  again  ? Beware,  Edel, — ‘ the  bow  that  is  al- 
ways bent,’ — please — there — ” 

The  illustrative  argument  affixed  to  the  last  word  was 
too  seductive. 

“ Then — since  you  will  have  it — to  breast  the  French 
bullets  ! to  wear  the  Prussian  eagle  ! to  unsheath  my  vir- 
gin sword  and  follow  King  Wilhelm  ! ” 

Though  but  in  jest,  Schuyler’s  utterance  could  not 
fall  lightly  ; fire  flashed  from  his  eyes  ; as  his  tongue 
touched  the  long  forbidden  words,  the  pent  passion  in 
his  blood  leaped  out  ; his  hand — his  brow  and  lip — as 
if  separate,  self-governing  life-centres — sprang  on  the 
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weapon  and  drew  it  forth — turned  their  stern  gaze  of 
martial  resistance  upon  the  enemy. 

Ah,  the  enemy  was  not  there  ; no  one  was  there  but 
poor,  pale  Agnes  ; appalled  at  the  spirit  she  had  evoked, 
she  sank  back  on  the  sofa  and  closed  her  eyes ; a dim 
wet  mist  thickened  in  them.  She  had  indeed  thought 
Schuyler  might  wish  an  attachment  to  the  army — our,  at 
present,  safe,  quiet,  peaceful  army — she  would  give  up 
her  own  plan  to  please  him — but  this ! oh  God  ! The 
foolish,  hopeless,  impossible,  yet  longing  wish,  she  had  for 
four  years  cherished,  had,  strangely  enough,  come  to  pass 
— and  with  it  entered  her  heart  the  inevitable  arrow,  mys- 
teriously bound  together  up  in  heaven  with  every  granted 
prayer. 

“ How  1 not  my  roughness,  Agnes  1 Are  you  sick — 
what  is  it  1 ” He  kissed  her  and  would  have  raised  her 
head. 

“ No,  no,  (she.pushed  him  back,)  shall  I offer  and  then 
not  give  ? But,  oh — ” the  tears  came,  after  all — Schuyler 
looked  at  her,  dumbly. 

“ Come.”  She  rose — womanfully,  shall  I call  it  ? — 
and,  taking  his  hand,  led  him,  confounded,  unresistant, 
before  the  library  table,  and  placed  him  gently  in  his 
chair,  before  the  pile  of  papers, 

“ You  have  your  wish — I give  you  back  to  yourself — 
my  husband;  ” she  pointed  to  the  writings ; went  out  and 
closed  the  door.  Schuyler  read  : 

“Portland,  Me.,  July  12, 1870. 


“ My  dear  Mrs.  Schuyler  : 

“ I have  indeed  some  very  surprising  intelligence  to 
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communicate  Jo  you  ; so  much  so  that  I scarcely  know 
how  to  begin,  but  perhaps  the  most  sudden  and  simple 
way  is  the  best.  One  morning,  two  weeks  ago,  a master 
mason  appeared  in  my  office,  with  a summons  for  me,  as 
the  sometime  executor  of  Eggleston  De  Hart,  to  follow 
him  to  his  place  of  work — (none  other,  in  fact,  than  Pier- 
son’s old  headquarters  for  your  uncle’s  financial  matters, 
in  a block  of  the  latter,  since  rebuilt),  there  to  advise  up- 
on the  disposition  of  a small,  highly  ornamented  safe, 
which,  in  course  of  excavation  for  a second  sub-cellar, 
had  come  to  light  in  the  stone-work. 

“ It  flashed  upon  me  instantly,  that  the  very  safe  I had 
so  often  looked  at  by  your  uncle’s  bed,  was  the  one  in 
question,  though  I had  not  suspected  that  he  habitually 
transferred  it  to  that  spot  for  his  absences,  as  probably 
he  did.  The  recess  was  so  close  to — in  fact  partly  below 
the  soil,  that  it  could  not  attract  notice,  and  only  the  pry- 
ing into  the  old  wall  to  insert  supports,  disclosed  that  a 
rough  slab  was  movable.  The  fresh  sting  of  his  losses,  and 
the  fear  that  the  toy  might  not  support  the  welding  heat 
of  a conflagration  such  as  our  city  never  saw  before  and, 
please  God,  never  shall  again,  doubtless  were  what  woke 
your  uncle’s  mad  instinct  to  rush  into  danger,  and  brought 
down  a tragedy  over  which  we  both  will  willingly  draw  a 
veil. 

“ And  now,  without  further  preamble — there  are  in 
my  possession,  subject  to  your  orders,  several  most  valua- 
ble boxes  of  your  aunt’s  jewels,  and  a large  quantity  of 
deeds  concerning  Western  city  property.  I forward  one 
or  two  of  the  latter,  together  with  your  uncle’s  testament 
— the  slips  of  paper  lying  in  it  denote  that  he  deposited 
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it  in  the  safe,  or  visited  it  there,  that  very  day.  From  it 
you  will  learn  that  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  invested 
in  four  different  cities  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  James 
McGrenville,  a Western  real-estate  agent,  was,  with  all  its 
expected  increment  of  value,  to  be  paid  as  a marriage 
gift  to  Miss  Agnes  Condelet — the  remaining  property  to 
be  hers  only  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  De  Hart.  Vouchers 
for  that  sum — the  only  remnant  of  my  friend’s  splendid 
fortune — are  now  in  my  hands. 

“I  believe  you  will  forgive  an  old  man  who  has  known 
something  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  for  taking  the 
liberty  before  writing  you,  to  look  up  this  McGrenville  by 
letter,  and  learn  what  species  of  man  he  might  be  who 
could  let  four  years  pass  without  even  a note  of  inquiry. 
I do  not  know  that  we  can  insist  on  his  absolute  dishon- 
esty, since,  in  his  reply,  which  I enclose,  he  states  he  has 
been  ready,  at  any  time,  to  forward  the  rents,  upon  de- 
mand. The  main  point,  at  least,  is  safe  ; the  buildings 
and  lands  are  there,  in  bona  fide  essence,  and  (if  we  may 
believe  McGrenville)  though  some  have  not  greatly  in- 
creased in  market-  or  auction-value,  many  among  them 
have  more  than  doubled  their  cost.  Awaiting  your  di- 
rections, my  dear  young  lady,  with  best  felicitations  to 
you  and  your  husband,  that  the  queen  has  her  ‘ain 
again,’  and  with  kindest  remembrances  from  my  wife.  I 
am  Your  old-time  friend, 

‘‘Daniel  Pennerton.” 

Schuyler  went  on  through  the  papers — a few  bits 
fluttered  out  from  the  folded  will ; among  them,  this  : 

“Mem.  that  Jenkyns  add  by  Cod.  three,  that  my  vel- 
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lum  copy  of  the  younger  Champollion  to  Mr.  Edel 
Schuyler,  of  Lindenhurst ; as  a reminder  of  pleasant 
hours  passed  with  that  true  gentleman  and  earnest 
scholar.” 

Forgetful  of  his  new,  great  fortune,  the  tears  rushed 
out  of  Schuyler’s  eyes.  Now  do  not  call  him  a baby. 
No  man  knows — no  man  can  know,  what  social  ostracism 
means,  until  he  has  taken  a thorough  ten  years’  course  of 
it,  covering  the  best,  the  freshest  period  of  his  life — the 
forever  irreplaceable  years  that  cross  from  twenty  to  thirty. 
Then,  when  it  has  hardened  him  well — let  him  rise  three 
inches  above  six  feet,  and  turn  the  scale  at  a hundred  and 
eighty  avoirdupois — yet,  if  his  heart  was  originally  sound 
at  the  core,  he  may  know  what  Schuyler  felt  when  this 
voice  from  the  grave  arose  and  called  him  friend. 

He  sat  with  face  buried  in  his  arms  when  Agnes,  im- 
patient at  last,  came  in  and  spoke  to  him. 

“ Darling — and  so  I am  to  be  your  pensioner,” — in- 
evitable first  thought  between  man  and  woman. 

Agnes  was  indeed  sublime  in  her  reproach. 

“Edel!  when  you  came  to  me,  and  I had  nothing ; 
did  I ever  speak — think — care  2 did  I ever  affront  your 
love  with  my  gratitude  t ” 

“No  ; grandest  of  women,”  said  Schuyler,  and  the 
fire  of  recollection  burned  beside  the  fire  of  passion  as  he 
wrapped  her  in  his  embrace,  “ I am  truly  glad  in  this 
great  gift — I will  be  gladder,  to  owe  it  all  to  you.” 

And  then  his  wife’s  swollen  cheeks  and  red  eyelids 
appealed  to  him.  Schuyler  did  not  know  what  is  that 
compound  of  mental  and  physical  shrinking  men  call  fear, 
but  he  understood  well  the  arithmetic  of  slaughter — his 
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heart  yearned  over  the  but  too  probable  forebodings  that 
darkened  his  darling’s  soul. 

‘‘  My  hasty  words,  Agnes — forget  them.  I give  it  all 
up;  there  must  be  no  grief  to  cloud  this  bright  joy  for 
you.” 

Agnes  started.  She  felt  the  first  shock  of  fear  that 
her  husband  might  live  to  be  a weak  man.  She  divined 
that  the  exquisite  balance  of  his  nature  between  delicacy 
and  strength  had  been  overstrained — the  side  of  weak- 
ness had  begun  to  bend.  Relief  had  not  come  a mo- 
ment too  soon.  The  moment  our  act  of  yielding  what  we 
know  is  best  for  ourselves  to  the  whim  or  wish  of  others 
ceases  to  be  a struggle,  and  passes  over  into  habit — that 
moment  it  ceases  to  be  of  value  to  our  souls.  It  is  no 
longer  the  healing  lancet  of  self-sacrifice ; it  is  the  terrible 
rust  of  inertia.  Schuyler’s  long-continued  wresting  of 
his  nature  to  foreign  aims — his  subjection  of  his  will — 
had  proved  at  last  that  the  fine  steel  of  his  nature  was 
capable  of  warping  and  injury. 

“Never!”  cried  Agnes.  “What  is  this  fortune  to 
me,  but  that  by  it  your  life  may  find  expression  that  it 
longs  for  ? I can  bear  it — if  you  die,  Edel.  I will  not 
weep  ; I will  live  for  our  boy ; be  happy  with  him.” 

Ah,  who  shall  say  that  the  tame  joy  to  press  a maiden’s 
lips  can  compare  with  the  vibrating  tumult  in  every  fibre 
of  Schuyler’s  heart,  when  he  listened  to  such  words  from 
his  long-wedded  wife  ? He  fell  on  his  knees  before  her. 
He  folded  his  arms  about  her  waist,  and  laid  his  head 
upon  them,  as  at  a prie-Dieu. 

“ Agnes ! ” said  he,  solemnly,  “ may  God  forgive  me 
if  I cannot  worship  him — more  than  I worship  you  ! ” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


With  Kaiser  Wilhehn. 


Qu’  avait  il  desire  en  efifet  dans  le  premier  orgueil  de  la  jeunesse  ? 
Non  pas  seulement  assister  d’une  bonne  place  a ce  savant  et  terrible 
jeu  a combinaisons  non  limitees  qu’on  appelle  la  grande  guerre, 
mais  etre  une  bonne  fois  appele  d’appliquer  son  genie,  ses  vues,  sa 
maniere  d’entendre  et  de  deriger  les  mouvements  d’un  corps  d’armee  ; 
elre  compte,  en  un  mot,  lui  aussi,  dans  la  liste  d’honneur  desgeneraux 
qui  ont  combine  et  agi,  qui  ont  execute  ce  qu'  ils  avaient  con9u. 
Art,  science  et  metier,  le  sangfroid  dans  I’extreme  peril,  la  liberte  du 
jugement  et  la  fermete  d’action  au  fort  du  combat,  I’ensemble  et  le 
concei't  des  grandes  operations,  I’a-propos  et  le  pied  a pied  de  la 
tactique,  il  avait  reve  d’unir  toutes  ces  qualites  et  toutes  ces  parties  ; 
— tout  un  ideal  complet  du  savant  capitaine  et  du  brave. 


Saint  Beuve  : ‘Jomini.’ 


HERE  was  no  time  to  lose.  Whatever  might  oc- 


X cur,  it  would  certainly  be  no  harm  to  reach  Berlin  as 
soon  as  might  be,  and  the  very  day  the  French  challenge 
sounded,  the  home  in  Lindenhurst  stood  closed — Schuy- 
ler and  Agnes  were  already  on  the  sea. 

Dr.  Pennerton  was  left  sole  trustee  and  manager  of 
Agnes’  fortune,  instructed  to  transfer  a large  share  at  once 
to  bonds  and  consols,  for  safety  and  convenience’s  sake. 
Agnes  wrote  the  worthy  doctor  at  once,  that  a hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  her  acknowledgment  to  him  ; 
partly  as  retainer  for  his  future  services  ; partly  on  the 
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score  of  old  friendship  and  common  misfortunes.  The 
doctor  demurred,  and  consulted  at  great  length  with  the 
lofty  Mrs.  Pennerton,  but  rose  finally  to  the  nobility  of 
accepting  the  gift. 

“ Its  income  will  be  enough  for  us,”  said  he  to  his 
partner ; “ we  have  learned  to  live  frugally.  ’Twill  be 
only  a little  while — Agnes  shall  have  it  again,  soon.” 

And  soon  befell  the  day  of  Schuyler’s  arrival  abroad 
— the  day  when  he  made  formal  offer  of  his  services  to 
Prussia,  and  asked  of  her  in  return  only  the  honor  of 
wearing  her  colors.  There  came,  too,  the  trying,  well-nigh 
ridiculous  moment,  when  he  was  forced  to  confess  that 
he  never  had  seen  service.  He  begged  the  honor  of  an 
examination — presumptuous,  perhaps  ; but  a man  with  a 
million  and  a half  at  his  back  is  a weighty  arguer  in  any 
clime.  It  was  granted,  and  with  such  unexpected  result 
as  a recommendation  that  Schuyler  be  allowed  a severe 
general  handling,  in  an  interview  with  four  or  five  honored 
grey-beards.  Nothing  could  have  gratified  him  more 
than  this  privilege  to  bring  to  light,  though  most  briefly, 
all  the  accomplishments  in  which  his  soul  delighted,  and 
‘ let  pierce  ’ to  these  ancients,  what  breed  of  brain  it  was 
that  had  come  offering  to  wear  the  eagle.  But  there  lay 
something  in  the  cut  of  his  lip,  in  the  balance  of  his 
head,  that  gave  assurance  that  these  ideas,  novel,  and  ex- 
cellent, would  never  come  out  in  disturbance  before  their 
owner  was  in  a position  where  judgment  was  demanded 
of  him ; that  Schuyler  understood  and  would  practice  the 
cardinal  virtue  of  the  soldier — the  underlying  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  armies — the  very  alphabet  of  military 
science — absolute  physical  obedience.  As  to  physical  train- 
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ing,  he  had  no  need  of  an  instructor  to  teach  him  how  to 
run  his  horse  backward,  or  do  the  same  himself,  on  foot, 
without  looking  over  his  shoulder,  or  perform  any  of  those 
(to  civilians)  commonly  incomprehensible  exploits.  He 
promised,  with  some  overlooking  of  local  technicalities,  to 
shortly  become  as  German  a German  as  there  was  among 
them. 

The  natural  jealousy  af  the  foreigner,  that  sometimes 
rose  among  his  companions,  was  soon  disarmed  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  flung  his  fortunes,  and  sunk 
his  personal  ambition,  into  those  of  Germany,  and  by  his 
magnetic  friendliness,  that  was  irresistible  whenever  as 
now  he  was  really  at  ease — really  in  the  sole  position  in 
the  world  at  all  natural  to  him  ; where  he  had  everything 
to  give — nothing  to  receive.  His  life  seemed  to  gush 
from  him  at  last  with  its  natural  flow ; his  very  stature 
seemed  to  increase. 

And  now — since  the  name  of  Uhlan  has  become  to 
some  not  alone  a terror,  but  a horror,  I hesitate  a little 
before  I prefix  it  to  my  hero’s,  that  you  may  trace  his 
course  through  those  months  of  conflict,  where — did  I 
consent  that  a masculine  pseudonym  might  strategically 
advantage  my  title-page — I should  feel  in  honor  bound  to 
follow  him.  Schuyler,  however,  made  his  first  junction 
with  Commander  Friedrich  Carl  at  Saarbriick,  and  fol- 
lowed him  henceforth  ; at  Saarbruck,  too,  he  first  felt  the 
warm  blood  trickling  down  his  face.  For  he  could  ho 
more  come  out  of  this  war  without  his  wounds,  than  with- 
out his  honors.  But  what  would  you  have.?  After 
thirty,  a scar  becomes  a man’s  face  better  than  bloom. 

No  such  merciful  escape,  indeed,  did  Agnes  look  for- 
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ward  to,  as,  with  last  words  spoken,  she  watched  with 
grey,  tearless,  despairing  eyes,  for  one  more — one  last — 
last  sight  of  her  husband.  The  bride  for  the  altar — the 
breast  for  the  bullet — wear  their  fairest  decorations  ; and 
Agnes  never  felt  such  an  agony  of  passionate  love  thrill 
her  heart,  as  when  Schuyler’s  compressed  lips  and  pierc- 
ing look  bent  in  farewell  towards  her  balcony,  from  out 
that  glittering  phalanx  of  uniforms  that  swept  by — as 
while  she  watched,  with  straining  gaze,  that  minute  spark 
of  distant  firej  the  sun-glint  on  her  husband’s  helmet, 
rising  and  falling  among  the  thousand  Prussian  eagles,  that 
steadily  moved  forward  to  the  calm  final  poise  whence 
they  should  drop  to  victory. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 


Lake  Lucerne. 

— Is  this  a dream  ? 
Will  it  all  vanish  into  air  ? 

Is  there  a land  of  such  supreme 
And  perfect  beauty  anywhere  ? 


Longfellow  : ‘ Cadenabbia. 


NDER  the  yellowest  of  skies ; on  “ the  loveliest  of 


all  lakes,"  stands  the  new  home  ; Pilatus,  the  giant 
tower,  not  far  away  ; his  grandeur  the  deepest  tone  in  all 
the  scene.  Careless  of  the  superstition  whose  calumny 
of  years  has  not  forced  from  Pilatus  as  much  evil-doing 
as  a mere  misplaced  layer  of  conglomerate  wrought  on 
Rossberg  in  a single  hour,  our  friends  sought  the  old,  be- 
loved spot.  From  it  they  watch  above,  sails  scud  like 
clouds  against  the  blue,  and  far  below,  a tiny  bridge  raises 
its  arm  over  the  gay-pennoned  steamers,  and  points  the 
way  down  a tapering,  shore-greened  inlet.  Righi  stretches 
all  along  to  the  left,  the  roughness  of  its  righi-d,  furrowed, 
sides  lost  in  the  dim  blue  of  the  atmosphere  ; and  be- 
yond, swell  and  fall  in  lesser  eminence,  rises  of  purple, 
of  ruddy-brown,  of  chrysoprase  ; and — or  is  it  fancy  .? — a 
faint,  uncertain  gleam  of  white.  Just  in  front,  great 
Rossberg  bars  the  way,  and  shows  an  endless,  changing 
color  on  his  mottled  slopes. 
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And  the  mansion — the  home-ideal  ? In  it  Agnes  has 
had  her  will,  and  it  is  a dream  of  beauty — a poem  of  art — 
or  a crammed  museum — at  your  pleasure.  All,  and  more 
than  all  the  anticipated  ‘ pots  and  pans  ’ are  there,  (though 
undecorated,)  and  in  their  gallery  wanders  up  and  down 
at  will  the  Italian-eyed  boy,  leading  a toddling,  fair-haired 
sister,  his  mother  deeming  a few  pounds’  worth  of  broken 
terra-cotta  a small  equivalent  for  the  friendship  with  lines 
of  unchanging  beauty  the  children  form  in  babyhood. 
Already  the  boy  explains  to  his  companion  which  is  the 
drinking-cup,  and  why  it  can  only  stand  on  the  wrong 
end — with  a conviction  of  scholarship  which  would  do 
credit  to  a more  mature  period  of  masculinity ; and  she 
— admiring,  humble  and  teachable  as  her  sex — looks  lov- 
ingly up,  and  listening,  learns. 

But  as  for  the  project  of  spending  the  winters  in  the 
capitals,  it  has  not  yet  gone  further  than  Berlin.  Every 
year,  as  the  cold  winds  begin  to  sweep  the  lake,  the  ques- 
tion comes  up,  “Where  shall  we  go  this  winter.^  And 
invariably  Agnes  answers,  “Let  us  go  first  to  Berlin  for 
a month  or  two— just  to  see  what  everybody  is  doing.” 

And  hitherto  it  has  resulted  that  the  entire  winter  has 
been  required  for  that  very  profitable  investigation.  For 
I fear  Agnes  is  wholly  converted  to  the  Germans.  She 
declares,  with  her  hand  raised— that  they  are  the  noblest 
people  ever  made.  That  for  their  union  of  learning  with 
simplicity,  of  luxury  with  unworldliness,  of  common  sense 
and  romantic  devotion,  they  have  never  been  matched, 
and  never  will  be.  She  has  anti-republicanized  herself  so 
far  as  to  join  the  court  circle,  yet,  with  her  old  independ- 
ence, she  is  equally  well  known  and  liked  among  the  more 
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scattered  American  residents  who  may  not  enter  there. 
“ Not  ignorant  of  evil,”  a social  maleficence  can  not  be 
read  on  the  record  of  Agnes  Schuyler. 

I had  nearly  forgot  to  add,  that  now,  being  ‘in  the 
world’  once  more,  she  dresses  herself  with  that  severity 
of  choice,  in  style  and  color,  which  most  strikingly  illus- 
trates— or  as  rival  dames  insist — aggravates — her  peculiar 
beauty.  She  is  very  persistently  in  love  with  Schuyler, 
and  when  he  sometimes  seems  to  her  to  be  relapsing  too 
easily  into  that  comfort  of  good-comradeship,  in  which 
men,  as  they  round  the  first  decade  of  married  life,  begin 
to  long  to  rest  their  weary  souls,  she  rouses  him  to  jeal- 
ousy by  exclaiming  that — always  excepting  himself — she 
never  has  seen  such  a splendid  figure  on  horseback,  nor 
any  warrior  who  has  so  touched  her  imagination,  as  Prince 
Carl.  And  who  can  blame  her.^  For  that  clear-headed, 
strong-handed  Prussian,  when  wearing  the  irresistible 
glory  of  full  regimentals  and  bestriding  his  great  charger, 
is  indeed  a sight  for  men  to  envy  and  for  women  to  ad- 
mire. And  when,  as  once  it  happened — wishing  to  be 
particularly  gracious  to  Schuyler,  she  called  him  “her 
darling  German  ” — if  he,  in  mock  alarm,  ran  to  Madam’s 
mirror-lined  reception-room  to  survey  himself  all  round, 
and  demanded  to  know  how  long  since  the  natural  slope 
of  his  figure  had  begun  to  invert  itself — it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  was  not  commonly  reported.  For  we  must  expect  the 
masculine  eye  will  more  easily  pierce  that  cloud  of  poet- 
ic fascination,  which,  to  woman’s  mind,  envelops  and 
spiritualizes  the  somewhat  solid  reality  of  the  typical 
Teuton. 

Schuyler,  however,  does  ample  justice  to  the  grand 
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qualities  of  the  people  among  whom  he  finds  his  home. 
He  can  never  forget  that  there  he  first  moved  freely — as 
a man  among  men.  There  he  still  by  choice  works  and 
studies — there  he  finds  generous  admiration  for  the  papers 
that,  written  in  the  long,  low  chamber  at  Lindenhurst, 
have  been  revised  and  reuttered  by  a very  different  edi- 
tor ; the  man  who  has  actually  drawn  and  yielded  blood 
in  the  living  death  of  battle.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  even 
for  his  own  country  he  will  leave  his  new  friends,  while 
she  has  nothing  more  vital  to  do  than  to  make  spasmodic 
war  upon  ‘ old  residents  ’ and,  in  alternation,  charitably 
provide  facilities  for  their  reproduction.  Should  she  ever 
determine  on  the  unchristian,  but  consistent  policy  of  ex- 
termination— throw  no  more  gallant  soldiers  singly  to  Cer- 
berus, but  mass  her  forces  in  the  West — Schuyler,  how- 
ever he  may  approve,  will  be  at  hand.  He  holds  the 
soldier’s  belief,  that  to  one  flag,  one  only,  duty  is  beyond 
conscience.  But  otherwhere,  Schuyler  must  always  be 
Free  Lance  ; he  will  never  take  on  any  allegiance  ; he  will 
never  raise  his  sword  in  any  conflict  which,  however  its 
cause  or  complications  appear  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
does  not  bear  to  him  a clear  commission  from  conscience 
to  fight ; not  even  for  glory’s  sake — nor  yet  for  the  wilder, 
more  luring  fascination  that  calls  from  the  battle-field 
itself. 

While  nominally  attached  to  the  Prussian  army,  he 
keeps  himself  free  from  such  entanglement  as  would  re- 
strain his  action ; especially  to  his  own  country.  “ She 
will  have  a place  for  me,” he  says,  significantly;  but  he  is 
not  thinking  of  the  Indians.  But  wherever  first  rises 
strife  against  that  essential  Liberty,  which  as  yet  can  be 
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known  to  our  immature  civilizations  only  under  the  name 
of  Law — there  will  he  go,  and  give  his  sword. 

And  now,  I cannot  terminate  this  chapter  without  a 
word  of  farewell  to  the  Pennertons,  gently  “ tottering 
down  the  hill  thegither  to  Lindenhurst,  where,  (but 
that  is  needless  to  mention)*  Empirical  Laws  still  hold 
their  sway,  unexplained  ; the  sun  still  is  believed  to  rise 
in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west,  and  no  Galileo  has  yet 
arisen  to  point  at  the  fallacious  conception,  and  meet  his 
deserved  condemnation  before  their  tribunal.  To  the 
Huntingdons — in  whose  absence  at  the  austral  pole. 
New  York  society  is  as  the  midnight  sky,  with  Luna  in 
conjunction.  For  the  long-threatened  voyage  has  been 
taken.  Mrs.  Huntingdon,  Mr,  Mountenay  Peyton  and 
his  bride,  together  with  Miss  Josie  Peyton,  first  brides- 
maid, have  lately  invaded  Her  Majesty’s  colonies.  A 
kindest,  parting  wish  for  George  Huntingdon.  May  he 
find  a wife  whose  ideas  are  more  in  consonance  with 
those  in  which  he  was  bred,  than  ever  were  Agnes  Con- 
delet’s  ; yet  not  unworthy  of  him.  But  whatever  persua- 
sion his  mother  may  carry  with  her  that  such  a being  is 
to  be  found  in  her  old  friend’s  daughter ; or  indeed,  any 
conjectures  whatever  upon  the  subject,  it  is  too  early  in 
the  widowerhood  of  his  first  love  to  attempt  to  introduce 
into  this  volume. 

And  over  Swanton  hangs  the  farewell  sky  blue  and 
serene.  The  acrid  religious  hostilities  have  yielded  to  a 

* Philosophers  give  the  name  of  Empirical  Laws  to  those  uniformi- 
ties which  observation  or  experiment  has  shown  to  exist,  but  on  which 
they  hesitate  to  rely  for  want  of  seeing  any  reason  why  such  a law 
should  exist. — Mill  : System  of  Logic. 
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flag  of  truce,  most  unexpected  by  all  except  the  prime 
plotter  perdu,,  Mrs.  Bronson,  who,  with  a single  ‘ touch 
of  nature,’  has  shot  far  ahead  of  Miss  Curtiss’  strategy. 
The  white  flag  was  none  other  than  the  floating  bridal 
tarletan  of  sweet  Anna  Bronson,  as  she  leaned  upon  the 
same  manly,  muscular  arm  that,  cheated  of  its  birthright, 
the  plow,  asserted  again  its  irrepressible  vigor,  in  the  pul- 
pit attacks  of  Swanton.  On  such  an  occasion  as  - the 
union  of  a ‘ professional  man  ’ with  the  wealthiest  young 
lady  in  the  town,  be  sure  there  was  not  standing-  or 
breathing  - place  unfilled  in  Swanton  Congregational 
church,  nor  an  eye  unfixed  on  the  proud  young  Methodist 
minister  and  his  happy  bride,  as  they  slowly  paced  up 
the  long  aisle,  and  solemnly  bowed  their  heads  before  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Andrus.  When  the  minister  and  his  wife  en- 
tered their  new  home,  a great  assembly  of  both  parties 
gathered,  and  all  the  ladies  struggled  for  preeminence  in 
the  delicious  cates  and  viands  they  brought.  And  if 
truth  of  conflicting  dogma  was  to  be  tested  (as  I fancy 
was  intended,)  by  coquinary  superiority,  I fear  there  were 
many  present  who  could  not  tell  right  from  wrong ; the 
occasion  was  a grand  success ; I vouch  there  were  as 
many  heart-burnings  over  rival  cake-icings,  as  ever  seared 
the  breasts  of  those  high-born  ladies,  who  eyed  each 
other’s  toilettes  at  the  marriage  of  H.  R.  H.,  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  pair  have  since  taken  a bridal  tour  of 
two  years,  away  from  Swanton,  but  supported,  (if  I may 
guess,)  by  a hint  from  the  Bishop,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  they  might  again  be  ‘ called  ’ thither.  At 
least — there  they  are  at  present,  and,  under  the  happy  in- 
fluence irradiated  by  the  marriage,  both  churches  are 
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‘working’  beautifully  together.  The  young  man  who 
began  his  career  with  such  pious  determination  to  turn 
the  world  upside  down,  by  the  light  of  a little  conserva- 
tive polish  he  has  gained,  beholds  it  peacefully  swinging 
back  from  his  push,  and  steadying  again  upon  its  wonted 
axis  ; while  Swanton  orthodoxy,  though  of  course  it  would 
repudiate  the  libel,  has  really  enlivened  to  usefulness  with 
the  infusion  of  the  young  Methodist’s  radical  vigor. 

Nor  in  his  native  town  is  our  hero’s  memory  yet  ef- 
faced. It  was  said,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  caustic 
Miss  Curtiss,  that  “ Sence  Schuyler’s  wife  hed  money  fell 
to  her,  an’  he  got  hold  on’t,  he  felt  above  his  own  folks, 
an’  never  so  much  as  come  nigh  to  near  ’em.”  But 
when  the  news  came,  as  it  could  not  but  come,  across 
the  water — of  his  gallantry,  his  bravery,  his  brilliancy  ; 
his  personal  popularity  and  his  unmatched  advancement 
— criticism  withered,  and  there  sprang  from  its  root  a 
hankering  desire  to  spread  the  news,  that  “ That  Schuyler 
them  Germans  made  so  much  fuss  about — ‘ Oh-burst  ’ — 
or  whatinever’s  the  furrin  title  they  gin  him — come  from 
our  town.” 

For  in  that  most  chanceful  of  chanceful  things,  the 
recognition  or  non-recognition  of  true  greatness,  it  is  only 
unrecognized  greatness  that  is  never  forgiven  by  its 
friends. 

The  best,  the  greatest  half  of  Edel  Schuyler’s  career 
lies  yet  before  him.  And  sometimes  swells  the  wish  that 
I might  live  to  write  it  for  you.  But  when  I see  how 
feebly,  after  all,  I have  been  able  to  transcribe  him  here, 
I can  only  ask  that  you,  if  you  are — as  I gladly  believe — 
a man  whose  keen  sense  of  honor  is  the  one  strong  warp 
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of  all  his  nature — or  a woman  who  knows  how  best  to 
worship  all  that  is  noblest  in  man — will  endow  my  faint 
portraiture,  within  your  own  hearts,  with  the  incommuni- 
cable thrill  you  feel  stirring  there. 

At  last  he  leads  an  exceptionally  happy  life ; for  no 
man  can  touch  the  height  and  deep  of  existence  beyond 
the  born  soldier,  in  his  action  and  repose.  Upon  him 
who  sees  a long  vista  of  luxurious  days  spreading  far 
away  before  him — the  delight  of  the  arts,  of  study  and 
research,  of  gazing  at  Nature,  of  human  intercourse  even, 
is  condemned  to  pall  ; in  the  contradictory  soul  of  man 
it  is  written  that  these  charms  be  vivified,  electrified,  in 
the  thought  that  to-morrow  the  tocsin  may  sound — he, 
sacrifice  and  leave  them.  .And  then  the  rapture  of  action  ! 
Who — who  can  describe  that } When  horse  and  rider 
rush  forward  as  one — whe".  every  trace  of  fear  is  swept 
away,  as  the  whirlwind  skurries  a little  cloud  from  heaven. 
When  acts  are  so  intensified — energy  so  spiritualized, 
that  there  is  no  vulgar  butchery.  Nay,  rather,  man  him- 
self is  energized  to  a spirit — it  is  none  other  than  a spirit- 
ual arm  that  strikes — it  is  the  blow  of  Conscience  upon 
hydra-headed  Evil — he  feels  himself  that  his  outer  man  is 
shorn  away  from  him — he  is  a living  breath  of  fire,  riding 
the  wind — the  destruction  he  deals  wears  the  grand  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  lightning’s — it  smites  with  the  same  God- 
sent  assurance  behind  it. 

And  Agnes’,  the  woman-heart.?  Yes,  above  it  there 
hangs  a cloud.  But  it  is  the  cloud  set  in  the  west  to  be 
played  over  with  beauty-revealing  light.  It  is  the  sad 
seventh,  without  which  the  symphony,  to  mortal  ears. 
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would  be  but  incomplete.  It  is  the  Shadow  of  Rossberg 
in  the  distance. 

Death  lends  the  charm  to  Life. 

It  saps  the  bud  of  everything  that  grows, 

Till  with  the  richer  blush  of  earlier  bloom  it  glows, 

As — from  the  worm — the  rose. 

Only  where  Day  must  die. 

It  blazons  to  the  eye 

The  victor  scarves  that  Umpire  Nature  throws ; 

Flags  of  an  ending  strife. 

Bright  banners  of  the  sky. 
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